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PREFACE. 

THE following little work wap undertaken chiefly with a 
view of contributing some help to the great cause of Sunday 
School education. That something of the kind is much 
wanted, for the use of common instructors, in the work of 
such education, cannot be doubted. The books in which 
such information as it i» intended to contain is to be founds 
are not within the reach of mbst of those who are called to 
take upon them this character; and if they were, they are 
not adapted to answer effectually the want that is felt in th^ 
present case. Most of them have been written for the use 
of such as have far more than* common advantages of edu- 
cation and learning, whose business leads them to much 
reading, and whose minds are trained to dilig^ice and pa- 
tience in the pursuit of knowledge. Even the few which 
have been designed for more popular and common use, are 
such that their advantages can never extend to the great ma- 
jority of those who read the Bible : they are too large, and, 
of course, too expensive, to be generally procured ; they are 
too diffuse, and too much elevated in style or daritened with 
learning, to be generally read or understood. Since the 
establishment of Sunday Schools, various short sketches of 
information on some particular points of Jewish Antiquities, 
have been supplied in different publications intended for 
their use^ which have, no doubt, answered a valuable pur- 
pose, as ftr as they extended; but all the advantage which 
•ach scattered fragments can secure, must manifestly be very 
limited and imperfect, in comparison with iWiat might be, and 
ought to be, derived from this quarter of scripture illustra- 
tion. Evidently, a short, simple, systematic compilation, 
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bringing together, without technical phrase or learned die- 
cussion, the most essential points of the whole snbject in 
regular order, into smdil and conyenient compass, is the 
only thing which can adequately meet the necessity that is 
experienced in tl^is matter. 

It is hoped that this present attempt may not be without 
something of its intended u8e,infumbhingsuoh a compila- 
tion, easy to be procured and easy to he read, for the as- 
sistance of teachers in Sunday Schools. If it should in any 
measure answer this design, it will accomplish an object of 
vast usefulness. If, however, the remarks which have al- 
ready been made are well founded, a work of this kind may 
be reasonably expected to be yet more extensively useful. 
As a help to the intelligent reading of the Scriptures, such a 
compilation, if not greatly defective in its form, is, no doubt, 
better suited for the use of tUl .common readers, than any 
larger work. 

It needs very little reflectien, to be convinced of the im- 
portance of having some acquaintance with the circum- 
stances, natural and moral, of the time and country in which 
the Bible was written, in order to read it with understandings 
Though an inspired book, its language and style have been 
wisely conformed to the manner of men^ for whose use it 
was designed ; of course conformed, in these respects, to the 
particular manner of the people to whom it was at first di- 
rectly communicated. Holy men of old spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost ; but they were iBufiered, at the 
same time, to speak and write in that style which the 
general usage of the age, modified by his own peoidiar geohui 
and taste, naturally led each one to adopt. Hence, the 
s^cied books of Scripture, like other books, are stamped 
throughout with the lively jmpresston of the plaee and pe- 
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riod in which they were otifpiMj published. It is foun- 
not only in the language itself but in unnumbered referen- 
ces, direct and indirect, to the existinJBf state of things among 
those who were appointed first to receive them. Historical 
facts, objects of surrounding nature, the productions of art, 
Mdth domestic, social, religious^ and civil usages, are con- 
tinually urged before the reader's mind, and noticed as things 
.with which he is supposed to be perfectly familiar. And 
thus familiar they were to the ancient Jew. But widely 
different is our situation in this respect. Many hundred 
years separate us from the times of original revelation. 
And if Time had left the physical and moral scenery of 
Israel's ancient land untouched, instead of turning all into 
a WAste, it would still be many hundred miles remote from 
the spot of our dwelling. With a di^rent climate, we have 
different feelings ; with a different location, different, forms 
of nature around us ; with*a different education, a widely 
different manner of life. We are placed, therefore, under 
a double difficulty, when we come thus circumstanced to 
read the Bible. We are destitute of the knowledge and 
feeUngs of the ancient Jew, and, at the same time, we have 
notions and views of our own, which we are constantly 
liable to substitute in their stead. Hence, if no remedy be 
supplied, we must often be left altogether in the dark, by 
meeting with terms and images, the objects of which are 
utterly unknown ; and often we shall derive to ourselves an 
entirely strange and unfounded conception of the writer's 
meaning, by affixing ideas to other images and terms, such 
as our habits of thought and speech may suggest, but which 
are foreign, in no small degree, from the usage of oriental 
antiquity. 
What then is the remedy for this inconvenience P £vi- 
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dently to nek acqaaintance with the time, and the region, and 
the people, with which the Bible had to do in its first re- 
relation: — as far as possible, become familiar with the his- 
tory of the Jewish nation, the scenery of Palestine, the re- 
ligion, government, and manners, of its ancient wonderful 
people. To read the Bible, in many parts, with a proper 
sense of its meaning, we need so much familiarity with 
these things as to be able to transport our minds away &om 
all around us, and to clothe them, in the midst of Judea itself^ 
with all the moral drapery that hung about the Israelitidi 
spirit ages ago. We need to be conversant with the moun- 
tains, the plains, and the streams ; the beasts of the field and 
the birds of the air ; the labors of the farmer and the habits 
of the shepherd ; we need to walk, in fancy's vivid vision, 
through the streets of Jerusalem ; to mingle with the in- 
mates of the Jewish dwelling ; to participate in their seasons 
of festive joy, and to sympathise with their sorrow in the 
day of calamity and bereaying death ; we need to go up to 
the temple, to unite in its worship, to behold its solemn 
rites, and to admire the beautiful grandeur of its scene. 
True, indeed extensive acquaintance with these things is to 
be expected only in the scholar; the common reader of the 
Bible is not favoured with equal opportunity ; but is he 
therefote to content himself with entire ignorance ? As- 
suredly not. The fact that such knowledge is wanted now, 
through the providence of God, to illustrate every page of 
the Bible, evinces it to be the will of God that <Ul should, 
as far as they have power, endeavour to acquire it. The 
same fact must lead every person who .loves the Bible, dili** 
gently to seek it, with every other help that may, under the 
blessing of the Holy Ghost, contribute to the profitable 
study of the precious book. 
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CHAPTER I. 
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SECTION I. 

NAMES AND DIVISIONS OF THE LAND. 

The country in which the Jews anciently lived, has 
been disdngmshed by different names. It is called, in 
Scripture, the Land of Canaan^ because it was first set* 
tied Dy Canaan, the youngest son of Ham, and because 
his descendants, the Canaanitet, dwelt in it, till the 
** measurie of their iniquity was full,'' and God destroyed 
them, to make room for his own people. It is styled the 
Land offirofnise, on account or the promise made to 
Abraham, that it should be given to his seed for an in* 
heritance, when he himself sojourned there as a stran- 
ger in a strange land. From the names <^ the nation 
to whom it was given, it is caUed, the Land of the He-' 
brewas the Land of Itrael; and the Land of Judah, 
Because it was chosen by God as the country in which 
his true worslup should be preserved, and was long ho* 
noured with his peculiar presence and care, it is often 
named, the Holy Lands and once by Hosea, the Lord^9 
Land. It is also called Palestine: this name is very dd; 
(Ex. 15:14;) it is the same as PhUUtia^ meaning, pro- 
perly, the Land of the PhiUBtinea; and then used in a 
larger sense, for the whole country of Canaan, because 
the Philistines were so important a people aroon^ Uie 
nations by whom it was fint settled, Tlus last is the 
most convenient name, and is now become the most 
common, m speakmg A the vfhole country which the 
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ancient Jews inhabited. It wUl, therefore, be the one 
most generally used for that puipose, in the present 
work. 

For many years, the whole land, from the mountains 
of Lebanon m the north, to the borders of Edom in the 
south, and from the great Mediterranean sea on the 
west, to the mountains of Gilead eastward, remained 
united under one government Each of the twelve 
tribes haditsparticmar portion assigned by lot, in which 
it dwelt separate from the others; but all toeether made 
one people and one nation. On the east side of Jordan, 
Reuben, Gad, and half gH the tribe of Manasseh, had 
their inheritwce : all the bthers were settled west of that 
river. But immediately after the death of Solomon, 
this beautiful union was broken asunder. Two kmg- 
doms occupied the land, instead of one. The JRnetlom 
of Judah lay to the south, taking in the tribes of Judah 
and Beiyamm. The other ten tribes revolted from the 
house ot David, and formed all the country north of 
Benjamin, together with that which lay east of Jordan, 
into a new government This was called the Kingdom 
of Israel; frequently, by the prophets, JS/ihratm, 
because that was the principal tribe, and the one in 
which the capital city of the kingdom stood; and some- 
times, from the name of its capital, the whole kingdom 
was called Samaria, 

In the time of our Saviour, the land of Palestine was 
divided into several provinces, under the Roman govern- 
ment On the west ^de of Jordan, the northern part, 
as far down as the lower end of the lake of Gennesa- 
reth, was called Galilee. Part of this was named Go/f- 
lee of the Gentiles, because it bordered on the land 
of the heathen; and also Upfier Galilee, because it 
lay farthest north and abounded in mountsdns. The 
southern part of it was called Lower Galilee, It took 
in all the country directly west of the Gennesareth lake» 
and was, in general, a rich and fruitful plain. This 
particular district enjoyed, more than any other, the 
presence of Jesus Christ, while he was on earth. 
Hence, he was called iheCkiHlean, and his disdples are 
styled Men of Galilee. (Acts 1:11.) 
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South of Galilee lay Samarkif so called from the city 
of that name. It emoraced the lower part of what had 
once been the Kingdom cf Israel, or the ten tribes. The 
origin of the name and of the city to which it was first 
given, is related, 1st Kings 16 :34. The Samaritans were 
a mixed race, settled in the country alter the cai)tivity 
of the ten tribes. See the history of their rise, in the 
17th chapter of 2d Kings. 

South of Samaria, was the country of Judea, Some- 
times, this name seems to have been used for the whole 
land of Palestine, in the time of Christ; but more com- 
monly and properly, only for that part which, before the 
captivity, had Deen the K^gdom of Judah, including all 
the country south of Samaria. From this account of 
the situation of each province, it appears, that any per- 
son, going directly from Galilee to Judea, muat needs go 
through Samaria; (John 4:4;) because it lay hist be- 
tween the two. That part of Judea which lay farthest 
south, was inhabited principally by descendants of the 
ancient Edomites. They had settled themselves there 
while the Jews were in captivity at Babylon, having 
been driven from their own country, which lay just be- 
low, by the violence of war, and finding noue to hinder 
them from taking possession of the land. When the 
Jews returned, they were, for a long time, too weak to 
recover their territory out of their hands: the Edomites, 
or Idumeans, as they were then called, still continued 
to dwell in the southern border. At length, however, 
a little more than a hundred years before the coming of 
Christ, John Hyrcanus, the great Jewish prince, con- 
quered them completely, and compelled them either to 
leave the country or to embrace the religion of the 
Jews. They chose to change their religion rather than 
their place, and, according^, from that time, became a 
part of the Jewish nation. Still, that part of the coun- 
tiy in which they lived continued to be called Idumea, 
and the people Idumeam^ long after. (Mark 3:8.) 

The country beyond Jordan was broken up into seven 
or eight different provinces. As, however, these divi- 
sions seem to have been not very clearly defined, and 
more than once altered, it is not easy to describe exactly 
b2 
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their situation: nor is it necessary, since only a part of 
them are so much as named in the New Testament, 
and these scarcely more than mentioned. It is enough 
to know that Decaholis was a tract of country lying 
east of the lake of Gennesareth, and stretching some- 
what above it, also, towards the north: that Iturea and 
IVachonitis, of which Philip was Tetrarch, fLuke 3:1,) 
took in the country still farther north, thougn the lower 
part df Iturea was probably the same as the upper part 
of what was called the region of Decapolis; and that 
MUene, mentioned in the same passage, was the most 
northern ^strict of all, lyinj; in a valley formed by the 
mountains of Lebanon, not far westwara from Damas- 
cus, 
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SECTION II. 

FACE OF THE COUNTRY. 

Palestine is a mountainous country. Two great 
ranges seem to ran through the whole length of the land; 
one on the east and the other on the west side of Jordan; 
not m one regular, unbroken chain, but frequently inter*' 
rupted by vadlies, and shooting off in irregular heights^ 
sometimes to one side and sometimes to tne other, so as 
occa^onally to leave a considerable plsun through the 
middle of tne country. Hence, the same ranee is called 
by different names, in different regions. The jifountain$ 
of Gilead formed the eastern range. The southern part 
of these mountains was called Abarinu From the high 
summit of one of these, called JVedo, Moses surveyed the 
whole land of Canaan, before he died. The northern 
part of the same range was named Rashan; it was much 
celebrated for its stately oaks and excellent pastures, 
where numerous herds of the finest cattie were fed 
Hence, there is often allusion made in the Bible to the 
aaka ofBashan^ and the strong bulla ofBaahatu (Psalm 
68:15| Isa. 2:13, dec.) This range joins the Mountains 
of Lebanon^ on the north, in that part which was an- 
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ciently called Herman. Lebanon abounded in lofty ce- 
dars, in chdce fir trees* and refreshing springs of water. 
Its haghest summits are covered with continual snow. 
Stretcning dawn toward the south, the western range 
spreads itself, in numerous rid^s, all over Galilee of the 
Gentiles. In lower Galilee, its principal appearance 
was confined to the western boi<der, near the Great Sea, 
leaving a great part of the country level, with only here 
and there a separate height ri»ng on the prospect, such 
as Mount Tabor, where our Saviour is supposed to have 
been transfigured, or the Mount of Gilboa, where Saul 
was defeated and slain. Several of these heiehts were 
frequented by our Saviour: he was accustomed toffo out 
into a mountain to pray, and sometimes continuedthere 
all night f in prayer to God; (Luke 6:12;) and on one 
cithern, he preached the remarkable sermon recorded 
by Matthew in his gospel. (Chaps. 5, 6, 7.) The 
most considerable mountain in this region is Carmel, 
situated on the shore of the Mediterranean sea. It was 
excee^gl]^ fruitful, as is intimated by its name, which, 
means, a vineyard of God, On the top of this moun- 
tain, Elijah the prophet prayed for rain, in the days of 
Ahab, while his servant went seven times to look for 
the cloud, till at last it rose like a man's hand over the 
western sea. (1st Kings 18:42—44.) Farther down 
toward the south, the same general range was called 
the Mountains of lerael, and the Mountains of Eph- 
raim. Among these were Mount Ebal and Mount 
Gerizim, separated from each other by a small valley, 
in which stood the ancient city of Sechem, called, in the 
New Testament, Sychar. The Mountains of Judah 
were the continuance of the range, as it passes south- 
ward, through the territory of that tribe, to the ancient 
heritage of Edom. These mountainous tracts abound 
with caverns, which are sometimes found of great size. 
In times of danger from enemies, it was anciently com- 
mon to seek refuge and shelter in such natural hiding 
places. To enter into the holes of the rocks and into the 
caves of the earth, was, therefore, an expression that 
represented a season of distress and dismay. (Is. 2:19.) 
The great caves of Judah afforded no small protection 
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to David, in the time of his cruel persecution by Saul. 
Robbers, ako, were accustomed to conceal themselves 
in the same sort of retreats; and to this day, the lar^ 
caverns of Palestine are not unfrequently made» in this 
way, as they were in the days of our Saviour, dena of 
thieves* 

As so great a proportion of the land is covered with 
mountains and hiUs, a tract of level country of any ex* 
tent was regarded with more notice than m countries 
like our own: hence, every such plain had its distin- 
guishing name. The most noted among them was the 
jP/ain ofJezreelf or, as it is sometimes called, the Crreat 
Piaiiu It reached entirely across the country, from 
Mount Carmel and the sea to the bottom of lake Gen- 
nesareth, about ten miles. It has been the scene of 
several great battles: there Barak discomfited the migh- 
ty army c^ Sisera, so that there was not a man left; 
(Judges 4:16;) and there, also, king Jo^ah fell, when he 
went out and fought in disguise with Necho, king of 
Egypt (2d IQngs 23:9.) Another plain lay along the 
Mediterranean sea, from Mount Carmel to the southern 
border of Judah. The upper part of tlus was called 
Sharon, a name that belong^ also to two other places. 
There was also the Region round about Jordan, 
(Matt 3:5.) This was a tract of level country, on the 
sides of that liver, from the lake of Gennesareth to the 
Dead sea, about twelve miles broad. 

Wildemessea and Deserts are frequently mentioned in 
the Scriptures; but we must not suppose that these sd- 
ways mean desolate regions without inhabitants. The 
Jews gave the name of desert, or wilderness, to any tract 
of country that was not cultivated. There were ac- 
cordingly two kinds of deserts. First, such as we are 
accustomed to understand by that name in our own age; 
plains of barren sand, where scarce a fountain of water 
can be found, and only the most scantv herbage can 
grow. Such as these are not found in Palestine itself 
but, in the neighbouring country of Arabia, have 
always b^en well Known. The otner kind of deserts 
were mountainous tracts of country, thinly inhabited, 
and chiefly used for the pasturing of cattle; less fruitful 
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than other parts of the land, but not without consider- 
able |;rowth qf difierent wild productions, with si^cient 
sapply of water. Such were the vHldememes of Judah, 
mentioned in the history of David, and the fVildeme89 
of Jtidea, in wluch John began to preach, (Matt 3:1,) 
as well as the deserts in which he lived till the day of 
Mb showing unt(^ laraeL (Luke 1:80.) One ot the 
most dreary and barren of these deserts lajr between 
the Mount of Olives and the Plains of Jericho, and • 
became a favourite lurking t>lace for thieves or robbers, 
where they fell upon travellers on the road between 
Jerusalem and Jericha {Luke 8:30.) So many robbe- 
ries were committed there, that it was called the Bloody 
JVmf, Into some part of this wild region, probably, our 
Saviour was led by the Spirit, to be tetnfitea of the Devil, 
after his baptism. (Matt 4:1.) 

There isonlv one river 4n Palestine that deserves the 
name; this is tne Jordan. The other streams that are 
sometimes called rivers, become important only when 
they are swelled with floods of rdn or meltine snow and 
ice from the mountains. Then they dash and roU along 
with a great deal of noise and force; but when the 
drought of summer comes, thev sink down into mere 
brooks, and often are dried up altogether. Hence, Job, 
because his friends had disappointed his expectation, 
and brought him only reproach instead of comfort, 
compares them to such streams: " My brethren have 
dealt deceitfully as a brook, and as the stream of brooks 
they pass awav; which are blackish by reason of the ice, 
ana wherein the snow is hid: what time they wsk warm, 
they vanish: when it is hot, they are consumed out of 
their place. The paths of their way are turned aside: 
they go to nothing and perish. " (Job 6:15—18. ) 

The Jordan runs from Mount Lebanon to the Dead 
Ka, passing through the lake of Gennesareth in its way. 
Si the spring, when the snows of Lebanon melt, it rises 
above its common banks: from this circumstance, it has 
two channels; one far wider than the other, with banks 
of its own, to hold the water in the time of this flood. 
It was in the spring, the harvest time of Palestine, 
during this sweJ&ng of the river, that the Israelites, in 
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the time of Joshua, passed over» at the command of 
God, into the land of Canaan; when the waters tAuve 
stood and rose up, ufion an keafi very far, till the whole 
nation had gone over the dry channel. (Josh. 3:15»16. ) 
The space between the outer and inner bank, on each 
ade, which, except in the spring, remains dry, is grown 
over with thick bushes and reeds, where wild beasts 
find a safe hiding place, until the yearly rise of the river 
compels them to nv: whence the expression, to come 
u/tasa lion from the swellings of Jordan. (Jer. 49:19) 
The lake of Gennesareth, through which the Jordan 
flows, (called, also, the Sea of GaHlee, because it lay just 
east of that counti^, and the Sea of Tiberias, from a city 
of that name which stood on its shore,) is filled wim 
clear, pure water, excellent to drink, and abounds with 
different kinds of fish. On account of these advanta* 
fi;es, it was a common saying among the Jews, that dod 
loved that sea more than all other seas in the ffforUL It 
has its bed in a valley surrounded by lofty and steep 
hills. Here, the disciples of our Lord pursued their 
buaness of fishing: over its beautiful bosom the Redeem- 
er himself often sailed: when its waves were tost with 
the tempest, they heard his voice and were still: and 
when he willed to walk upon its waters, they bore him 
up like solid ground. 

The Bead Sea, called, also, the Sea of the Plain, and 
the Salt Sea into which the Jordan empties all its 
waters, is spread over the ruins of four ancient cities^ 
destroyed for their wickedness, by a miracle from God. 
(Gen. 19:24,25.) It too like the lake just mentioned 
IS surrounded with high hills, except on the comer 
toward Jerusalem, where it is bounded by a barren, 
scorched plain. Its waters are more salt than these of 
the ocean, bitter and nauseous; and the land around it 
is so filled with salt, that it will not produce plants. 
The whole appearance pf the place is oismal, as if the' 
wrath of the Almighty were hung upon it still. 

The land of Palestine is highly praised, in the Scrip* 
tures, for its natural advantages. It is described as a 
*' good land and a large, a land flowing with milk and 
honey." (Ex. 3:8.) " A land of brooks of water, of 
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fountains, and dq;)ths, that spring Got of the vallies and 
hiDs ; a land of wheat, and barley, and vmes, and fig 
trees, and pomegrwates ; a land of oil olive and ho- 
ney ;" a land wherein the people should eat bread with- 
out scarceness, and lack nothing ; whose stones were 
iron, and out of whose hills thev might dig brass* 
(Deut 8:r-*-9.) No country in the east could boast 
such a variety of bles^ngs. Egypt alone could com- 
pare with it in fruitfulness of soil; tnit, then, l^ypt was 
never cheered with lowers of rain: it was watered only 
by the yearly overflowing of the river Nile. Egypt, too, 
was not adorned with mountains and hills; and, of 
course, could not abound in the same variety of pro- 
ductions. Nothing like the glory of Lebanon^ or the 
exceltency of Carmel, the cold f,ovnng wcUen of the 
rock, or the apringa of the valltea, was found in all its 
extent. Hence, Moses tells the Israelites, that Egypt, 
with all its advantages, was by no means equal to the 
land which they were going to inherit "The land 
whither thou goest in to possess it, is not as the land of 
Egjrpt from which ye came out, where thou sowedst 
thy seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, as a {garden 
of herbs; but the land whither ye go to possess it, is a 
land ofhiUaand valUea, and drinketh water of the rain 
qf heaven." (Deut. 11:10.) 



SECTION lit. 

CLIMATE. 

The weather in Palestine, as in our own country, va- 
ries in different places and at different tames. The ][ear 
seems to have oeen divided, at a very eariy period^ 
into six SEASONS, each consdsting of two roonUis. We 
find them all mentioned in God's promise to Noah, after 
the flood: "While the earth remaineth, Seedtime^ and 
Barveat, and Cold, and Heat, and Summer, and Winter, 
4ihidl not cease." (Gen. 8:23.) These same divisions 
are found among the Arabs to this day. 
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Harvest began some time in the first part of our 
April, and so ended in the first part of June. During 
this season, the weather is generally very pleasant: 
towards the close of it, however, it begins to grow un- 
comfortable through heat. Summer, or the time of 
fruits, followed the season of harvest, and lasted the 
next two months. During this time, the heat in that 
country becomes more and more severe; so that tl^e hi- 
habitants choose to sleep under the open sky, on the 
roofs of their houses. The Hot Season came next, 
beginning in the first half dP October: the early part of 
this period is excessively warm; but toward the end of 
it, the weather gradually grows less oppressive. 

From the middle of Apru to the midoie of September, 
it neither rains nor thunders : hence, in the time of 
Samuel it was considered a miracle, when, in answer 
to his prayer, it thimdered and rained in the time of 
harvest (1st Sam. 12: 17.) And hence, the ancient 
proverb, " As snow in summer, and as rain mharvesU 
so honour is not seeml)r for a fool." (Prov. 12:1.) 
Sometimes, in the beginning of harvest, a cloud is seen 
in thQ morning, but as the sun rises, it vanishes away. 
(Hos. 6: 4.) Afterward, during May, June, July, and 
August, not a solitary cloud appears, and the earth re- 
ceives no moisture out from the dews of the night. 
These dews fall far more plentifully there, than any in 
our part of the world; so that those who are exposed 
to them become wet to the skin. In Solomon's aong, 
the Bridegroom says, my head is filled with dew, and 
my locks, with the drops of the night " Because they 
are so heavf and so important, they are often mentioned 
in the Scriptures among the nch blessings of the 
country, and the dew is every where used as a symbol 
of the divine goodness. In the morning, however, it is 
speediiy^ dried up, according to the beautifol allusion of 
Hosea, (6: 4.) <'0 Ephraim, what shall I do unto 
thee? O Judah, what shall I do unto thee? for your 
goodness is as a tnoming claudt and as the early dew it 
gpoeth away." The stronger plants, by nourishment 
received each night from these gentle showers, are 
enabled to withstand the heat of the day; but all the 
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smaller herbs, unless they grow by some rivulet of 
water, wither and die. The country is covered with 
dreariness; the fountains and brooks are in a great 
measure dried; and the ground becomes so hard» that 
it often splits open with large clefts. The heat is 
rendered still moi^ distressing, if the east wind happens 
to blow for a few days; this is dry and withering, and 
proves very injurious to the vines and the crops of the 
field. Hence, it is used as an emblem of great calam- 
ity: ** Though he be fruitful among his brethren, an eoBt 
wind shall come, the vfind of the Lord shall come up 
from the wilderness, and his ahrmff shall become dty^ 
and \i\s fountain shall be dried ufi. (Hos. 13: 15. ) 

After the hot season^ came Seed Time; it lasted from 
the first part of October to the first part of December. 
During this season, the weather is various— often misty, 
cloudy, and r^ny. The air, at the commencement of 
this period, is still very warm; as it advances, it be- 
comes continually cooler, till toward the end of it, the 
snow begins to fdl upon the mountains. Winter was 
made up of the two following months. In this season, 
snow frequently falls, but seldom lies a whole day» ex-'- 
cept on tne mountains; thin ice also is formed, which 
melts as soon as the sun rises to any height; the north 
.winds are chill; thunder, lightning, and hsul, are fre- 
aueiit, with heavy showera of rain; the roads become 
aifiicult to travel, especially among the mountains: 
whence our Lord told his disciples to pray that their 
flight might not be in the winter, (Matt 24: 24.) The 
brooks are filled, and streams that were scarcely noticed 
before, swell into the likeness of rivers, rushing in every 
direction through the land. The remainder ofthe year, 
from the first half of February to the first half of April, 
was called the Cold Season, because, in the beginning 
of it, the weather is still cold, though it soon grows 
warm, and, in some places, quite hot During this time, 
the rains still continue, with trequent thunder, lightning, 
and hail. From the commencement of it, the earth be- 
gins to put ibrth the appearance of spring; the trees are 
soon covered with leaves, and the fields with flourishing 
grain, or flowers of every different hue. 

Vol. I. C 
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From seed time to harvest, Palestine is watered with 
numerous showers of rain. According to the accounts 
of travellers, a rain of two or three days falls in the 
early part of October. By this, the ground is prepared 
for ploughing and sowing; being before so hara, tnat it 
could not recdve cultivation, and so dry, that seed cast 
upon it could not possibly grow. A season of dear 
weather, of about twenty days, follows, which the 
former improves, if he is wise, as his most favourable 
seed time. When this ia over, the rains return with 
plentiful fall. These first heavy showers, with which 
the rainy season commenced after the long drought of 
summer, were called the former or eany raina. In 
like manner, the run that fell jpst before harvest, in 
the spring, was called the latter rain because with it 
the rainy season ended: it comes about the be^nning 
of April, and was considered necessary, to bnng the 
crops forward to their full perfection. The early and 
the latter rain are mentioned, in Scripture, as the rich 
blesdn^ of God; ance, when these were rendered sure, 
the penod between them being always abundant with 
showers, the crop of the husbandman could hardly fail 
to be ^^ood The quantity of rain that falls between 
seed time and harvest is very great. Sometimes it 
descends in torrents, rushing down the hills, and sweep- 
ing away even houses and cattie that may fall in the 
way. To these violent rains our Saviour refers, beau- 
tifully and impressively, at the close of his sermon on 
the mount: *' The rains descended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that house, &c«" 
(Matt 7:25,27.) 

Through the winter, tiie weather is extremely vari- 
ous, as it is felt at different times and in Afferent places. 
On the higher mountains, it is exceedingly cold, wlUle, 
at. the same time, it is found not ui)frequentiy, in the 
plains, mute warm. Some of the people pass the whde 
year without fire, though it is considered agreeable, and 
for more ddicate persons, necessary, from December 
to March. The nights are often severdy cdd, even 
after the warmest days. In the dqxft says Jacob, the 
drought consumed Tne, and the frost oy night, (Genesis 
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31 : 40. ) The snow falls in large flakes, equal in ^ze to 
a walnut, and has more resemblance to locks of wool 
than it has in our country. He giveth mow like wooi, 
(Ps.l47:17.) 

When the sky was red in the evening, it was conad- 
ered a sign of lair weather oa the next day; but if it 
happened to be so in the morning, it led them to expect 
ram, as appears from the words of our Saviour, TMatt. 
16: 2, 3.) " When it is evening, ye say, It will be fair 
weather, for the sky is red; and in the morning, It will 
be foul weather to-day, for the sky is red and lowering. '* 
A cloud rising from the west also gave warning of ram: 
" he said to the people, When ye see a cloud rise out of 
the west, straightway ye sav. There cometh a shower; 
and 89 it is. " (Luke 12: 54. ) 

Winds. The east wind was the most injurious. In 
the summer, as has been said, it was dry and hot; 
withering, as it passed along, the herbage of the field:- 
(Ps. 103: 15, 16.) In the winter, it was cold and still 
without moisture, and left a ^ckly blight upon the grain 
wherever its influence fell. It was also particularly 
dangerous at sea: " Thou breakest the ships of Tar- 
shishwith an east wind." (Ps. 48:7.) Every wind 
coming from any direction between east and north, or 
east and south, was called an east wind. Such was tiiat 
tempestuous wind, called Euroclydon, that caused the 
wreck of the vessel in which Paul was sailing to Rome. 
(Acts 27: 14.) They are still common in that sea, and 
dreaded by the sailors. The west wind, coming from 
the sea, generally brou|;ht rain. That which came 
from the north is described by Solomon as driving 
away rain, (Prov. 25: 23.) And Job tells us that cola 
and fair weather are from the north; f37: 9,22;) while 
the whirlwind more frequently rose irom the south; 
and the winds from that quarterordinarily broughtheat; 
though sometimes the southern breezes appear to have 
been conadered agreeable. 

The Samoom. There is a wind that blows at times 
in spme countries of the East, of the most terrible cha- 
racter. It comes in a stream from over the burning 
sands of the desert, bearing poison and death with its 
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course. Its approach is agnified by the appearance of 
distant clouds slightly tinged with red; the sky loses its 
serenity^ and becomes gloomy and alarming. As the 
current draws nearer, it presents to the eye a hazy as- 
pect, resembling a sheet of smoke, colorea with purple, 
such as is seen in the rainbow. Happily, its path is nev- 
er broad, generally measuring less tnan a hundred feet, 
and its rapid flight soon carries it over the country, not 
allowing it to be felt at any one point more than eight or 
ten minutes. At the same time, it always keeps about 
two feet above the surface of the ground. Persons, 
tli^refore, who see it coming, may save their lives, by 
throwing themselves instantly flat upon the earth, witK 
their faces downward, and breathing as little as possible 
till it is past. This is the way commonly practised to 
avoid its deadly touch. A man would be equally secure 
if he could place himself about fifteen feet above the 
Sfround, as the current of the wind is generally not more 
than twelve feet high. Camels and other animals are 
instinctively taught, when they perceive its approach, 
to thrust their heads down and bury their nostrils in the 
earth. Men, however, are often destroyed by its blast. 
It comes with such amazing rapidity, that it overtakes 
them on their feet before they are aware, and thus they 
receive its fatal, suflfbcating vapour into their lungs. 
Thisy fall down directly, and lie without motion or life. 
If one of their limbs is shaken, to arouse them, it falls 
ofFj and very soon, the whole body turns black, with 
mortification spread throughout. It is especially dan- 
gerous when it comes in the night Thousands, it is 
said, have, in more than one instance, perished in a sin^ 
gle night, from its desolating breath. Tlus wind is call- 
ed, by the Arabs, Samoom, and, by the Turks, SamyeL 
It is supposed by some, that the prophet intended the 
same, when he compared the coming judgments of God 
to a dry wind of the high filacea in the wilderness, 
(Jer. 4: 11.) 
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CHAPTER II. 
ITATUlULIi BISTORT. 



SECtlON I. 

OF VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS. 

Moses describes the land of Palestine, as a land of 
wheat, and barley, and vines, andJig^trecB, and pome- 
grantee; a land of oil olive and honey; and the Scrip*- 
tures abound with allusiais to different kinds of trees 
^md plants. Solomon, we are told, left a book on this 
subject: ** He spakeof trees from the cedar of Lebanon, 
even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall: he 
spake also of beasts, and of tbwl, and of creeping things, 
andoffishes." (1st Kings 4:33.) If wehadthisbo^t, 
we should, no doubt, know all about the different pro- 
ductions of the country in his time; but as it has been 
long since lost, we must rest satisfied with such general 
knowledge as can be gathered from the occasional 
notices found in the Bible, compared with the observa- 
tions of travellers who have visited the east in modem 
times. 

WILD TREES. 

The Cedar, to which such frequent allusion is 
made in Scripture, is a flragt stately tree. Its roots 
spread far around below; it rises to a lofty height; its 
branches reach a great distance out on every ^de, 
forming a large and delightful shade, and remaining 
covered with green leaves from one end of the year to 
the other. Its trunk often becomes exceedingly laree, 
sometimes measuring twelve yards around; tlie wood is 
of a beautiful brownish cdour, with a pleasant smell; 
bein^ somewhat bitter, it is not touched by worms, so 
that It has been known to last in a building two thou- 
sand years. The prindpal growth of cedars w*" 
c2 
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anciently on Mount Lebanon: liiost of them, however» 
have since been cat down, so that now only a few can 
be found, growing amid the snows in the highest part 
of the mountain. Kings, great men, and proud men, 
are compared to cedars, on account d their strength or 
their lojtinesa; so also the righteous, on the other nand, 
in aUusion to their usefulness and beauty, (Ps. 92: 12.) 

(kUcs abounded anciently in different parts of Pales- 
tine. Those which grew on Bashan were considered pe- 
culiarly fine. The broad and refreshing shade which 
they supplied, was particularly grateful in that warm 
climate. It was common, in early times, to choose such 
a shade as the most pleasant place for setting up a tent. 
Under the shadow of the oak, also, idols were often 
erected by the corrupt, where they resorted from time to 
time, to engage in their abominable worship; and some- 
times whole groves of this venerable tree were thus turn- 
ed into retreats of impiety and shame, on account of the 
agreeable and secret shelter which they afforded. 

Under the name of oak, in our translation of the Bible, 
is included, (besides the common tree so called,) the 
Terebinth or Turfientine tree which belongs to the east 
This is a large evergreen tree, with wide-spreadinj^ 
branches and numerous leaves. If allowed to stand, it 
is said that it will live a thousand years; and when it 
dies, its place is soon supplied by a new trunk, rising on 
the same spotf to equal size, ana flourishing to an equal 
age. It was on account of this lasting character, and 
because of the sinele and separate manner in which they 
often grew, that these trees were sometimes used to de- 
agnate particular places; and an aged Terebinth was 
spoken of with something of the same sort of distinction 
as that with which we make mention of a castle or a 
city. Thus we read of the oak by Sechem, the oak in 
Ophrah, the oak in Jabesh, &c. asbein^ perfectly well 
known to everybody that had ever been m those places. 
Several such trees grew in the region of Hebron, where 
Abraham dwelt a considerable time. Mamre, the bro- 
thercKf Aner and Eschol, was a personage of chief import- 
ance in that district, to whom it especially belonged. 
Hence» it was called, according to the usage Just noticed. 
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the Oaka, or Terebinths ofMamre; for this seems to he 
what we are to understand by the Plains of Mamre, 
where the ancient patriarch pitched his tent, u nder the 
shade of one of these long^living trees, his simple dwell- 
ing stood; and it is said, that the very same tree con* 
tinned standing till after the time of our Saviour. There 
might have been one growing on the same spot. 

The Fir-tree grows to a g^at height, and continues, 
like the cedar and the terebinth, green all the year. It 
was anciently used for building and for making furni- 
ture. It grew especially on Lebanon and Carmel. Se- 
veral other kinds of trees grew wild on the mountains; 
such as the tall, straight Cfy/ireaa, used at times for the 
making of dumb idols, because its wood refused to rot, 
and the stately Pine, well known in every quarter dfthe 
world. On lower grounds, along the mountain foot, or 
by the sides of the brook or river stream, or over the bo- 
som of the fruitful plain, grew various trees and shrubs 
of humbler appearance. Among these were the Linden 
or Teil'treef the Mder, the Po/ilar, the WtiloWf the 
Laurel, and the Myrtle. This last is a large shrub, 
sometimes growing to the size of a small tree, very com- 
mon in the vallies of Palestine. It is perpetually covered 
with leaves of the most beautiful green, and in its 
season, produces a great abundance ofrose-like flowers, 
which delight the eye, and breathe a most fragrant 
perfume on all the air around. 

The Shtttim-wood, sofrequentiy mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, does not appear to have grown in the land of Pa- 
lestine. There is the best reason to believe that it was 
the wood of the black Acacia. This tree flourishes in 
some parts of Egypt, and abundantly through the de- 
serts of Arabia. It is of the size of a large mulberry 
tree, with rough bark and spreading branches well sup- 
plied with thorns. The wood is hard, tough, and capa- 
ole of receiving from the hands of the carpenter a very 
smooth and beautiful polish. It produces flowers of an 
excellent fragrance. Hence, Isaiah joins the Shittah 
tree with the myrtle, and others held in esteem for 
beauty or richness of smell. ( Isa. 41 : 19. ) It was par- 
ticularly the wood of this tree, which was used in the 
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wildei^ess for making the tabernacle and its furniture. 
The wilderness of Arabia, in which the whole work 
was completed, furnishes no other tree at all suited for 
this use; while the acacia, or shittah, is so admirably 
fitted for it, by reason of its solid, beautiful, and lasting 
character, that a better could scarcely have been found, 
if it could have been possible to make choice out of all 
the trees in the world. The mountains of Sinai and 
Horeb might still, as in ancient times, afford an abun- 
dant supply of the same timber for such a building. 

It is »r more difficult to determine what was the 
Gofiher-woad, of which the ark was made. Some have 
imagined that cedar is to be understood under that 
name; others, that it was the timber of pine; another 
class conceive that the solid and almost imperishable 
wood oi the cypress is so called; while a still different 
interpretation supposes that the word Gopher was not 
Intended to signify any particular tree at all, but merely 
expresses some circumstance in the manner of its use 
in that building, as aguared timbers, planed wood, or 
ftitched wood, as we know the ark was daubed witii 
pitch, within and without From this confusion of 
opinions, it appears that nothing satisfactory can be 
known on this subject 

In Arabia, also, as well as in India, grew the Cintia- 
mon tree, and the Caasia, that resembles the cinnamon 
so much; each yields a valuable spice, bearing its name 
to the most dbtant countries. There, also, the precious 
Frankincense seems to have been procured. It is a dry 
gum, of a yellowish white colour, and a strong fragrant 
smell, with a warm and biting bitter taste, formed of the 
sap that flows from some tree which travellers have not 
yet been able to discover and describe. It takes fire 
easily, and bums with a bright and strong flame, send- 
ing upwards a heavy cloud of aromatic smoke. Every 
morning and evening, it was thus offered on the golden 
altar ofthe holy place, in the sanctuary, representing 
the prayers of samts, which rise as a most acceptable 
oflenng to Grod, when presented through the Great High 
Priest, Christ Jesus. (Ps. 141: 2, Mai. 1: 11.) It seems, 
however, to have signified esfiecially, the merits of the 
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Redeemer himself, which rise like grateful perfuoote with 
the prayers of his people, and dis^Ktse God graciously to 
hear and answer, and without which, no prayer of sin- 
ful man could ever be regarded by the Holy One. 
(Luke 1: 10, Rev. 8: 3, 4.) The Myrrhs repeatelv men- 
tioned in Scripture, was another production of Arabia, 
procured, like the frankincense, from the trunk of some 
tree that flourishes in that spicy region. This precious 
gum has an extremely bitter taste, and a strong, though 
by no means disagreeable, smell. Among the ancients, 
it formed one article in the compodtion ofthe most cost- 
ly ointments, and was used by delicate persons as a per* 
fume, either by scenting their clothes with it, or by car- 
rying it in little caskets in their bosoms. Wine mmgled 
with myrrh, which Matthew calls gall, a word that 
means any thing exceedingly bitter,'~was offered to our 
Saviour on the cross, to dnnk, because of its power to 
take away, in some measure, the sense of pain. Myn 
was much used for embalming the dead, and is meiv 
tioned as one of the articles brought by Nicodemus for 
this purpose, when he came to bury the body of Jesus. 

cultivated trees. 

Several trees were cultivated with care, on account 
of their^utV, and often became a source of no small pro- 
fit to the husbandman. Of this class, was the Olive. It 
appears to have been cultivated very early; for we read 
ctf of'/in the time of Jacob. (Gen. 27: 18. ) This tree grows 
better in Palestine than in any other country ofthe east. 
Where it is found. It flourishes with most advantage on 
land that is barren, mountainous, sandy, and dry. Such 
a soil it finds on the hills just over against Jerus^em on 
the east, where, accordingly, it has been so common, 
as to give name to the whole tracts— the celebrated i 
Mount of Olives. The Olive is a handsome tree, 
with wide spreading brancj^ei^, and leaves resembling 
those of the willow^ which c^tinue green all tlie year. 
Its trunk is somewhat knbjtCy, with smooth bark, and 
wood of a yellowish colouff It flouiishes about two hun- 
dred years. The fnHt,i when it becomes ripe, is black, 
"ind pleasant to the taste; nearly all of it is thro¥m into 
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the oil'firas. The oil thus pisocured has always beeD 
highly esteemed. The Olive has been the emblem of 
peace among all nations; perhaps, because an dive- 
branch, brought by the dove to Noah in the ark, was 
the first fflgn which he received of peace restored be- 
tween Heaven and earth, after the bursting forth cf 
God's awful wrath in the waters of the flood. It was 
also the symbol of prosperity of every kind. The oil 
likewise became the emDlem of gladness and joy, and 
more eipecially of the cheering grace of the Holy Spirit 
There are, also, Wiid^oHvea in that country, of no value 
in themselves, but capable of being grafted into others. 
(Rom. ll:ir— 24.) 

The Fig-tree delights also in dry and sandy sdls. It 
grows, in the east, to a considerable size; not rising alto- 
gether straight in its trunk, but often reaching a goodly 
height, and dividing itself into a great number of 
branches, well furnished with broad leaves, so as to form 
a very agreeable shade. It was customarv, among the 
Jews, to rest themselves under its frienoly covering. 
fMic. 4: 4.) Nathanael, it seems, was accustomed to 
nnd under the branches of such a tree, a i^treat for so- 
lemn meditation and prayer. It was a retirement so 
completely concealed, probably in the midst of a thick 
cluster of other trees, that he was well persuaded no 
eye c(nild see him there, except the all-exploring eye of 
God. (John 1 : 48—50. ) The fruit of the fig-tree makes 
its appearance before the leaves, growing from the 
trunk and lara^e branches, and not from the smaller 
shoots, as the iruit of ^ other trees usually does. There 
are three kinds, ripening at different seasons of the year. 
1. The Ftnt'Tifie Fig, which appears in the latter part 
of March, and becomes ripe toward the end of June; 
this is the best sort (Hos. 9: 10, Jer. 24: 2.) The Sum- 
mer or Dry Fig, which appears about tlie middle cf 
June, and becomes ripe in August 3. The Winter Fig^ 
which a]>pears in A,u^st, and does not ripen till about 
the end oiNovember. All figs, when ripe, out especial- 
ly the^rat-rifie sort, fiOl of themselves. (Nahum 3: 12. ) 
It is common to dry them in the sun, and preserve them 
in masses; these are called cakes of^gs, (1st Sam. 
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35 :18.) As fig-trees bejpn to rorout toward the end of 
March> they became a sien of tne approach of summer: 
** Now learn a parable ofthe fig-tree; when his branch 
is yet tender, and patteth forth leaves, ye know that 
summer is nigh." (Matt 24: 32.) 

The Sycamore-tree, or Sycandne, as it is sometimes 
called, abounds especially in Egypt, but is also common 
in the low lands of Palestine, in size and figure, and in 
the appearance of its leaves, it bears much resemblance 
to the mulberry-tree. Its fruit gipws in clusters on little 
sprigs like grape-stalks, which shoot out directlv from 
tne trunk : it resembles the fig; on which account, the tree 
is sometimes styled tiie Egyptian fig-tree. The body 
ofthe tree is very large, and it has numerous branches 
growing out from it, almost in a straight direction. On 
tlus account, it is particularly easy to be climbed. On 
one which stood by the road, Zaccheus climbed, to see 
the Lord. (Luke 19:4.) It is always green. The 
wood, which is of a dark colour, will last a thousand 
years; on this account, it was much used in building. 
The fruit is so sw^et as to be hurtful to the stomach, 
and therefore, is not eaten, except by the poorer class, 
who having nothing better. Amos, the prophet, was 
employed in gathenng Sycamore fruit; a Dusmess that 
was prettv troublesome; for before it will get ripe, it 
must all De opened with the nail, or a piece of iron, to 
let out the milky juice; and this seems to have been his 
principal work. The tree yields fruit several times 
throu^ the year, without regard to particular seasons. 

The Pomegranate tree grows in almost all countries 
of the east It does not rise high, and at a little distance 
from the ground shoots out into a multitude of branches, 
so as to appear like a large shrub. It bears lai^,* hand- 
some, reddish blossoms, shaped like bells. The fruit 
wluch these produce is very beautiful to the eye and 
pleasant to the taste. It is about the size of a large ap* 
pie, perfectly round, encircled at the upper part with 
something resembling a crown, and covered with a rind 
which is thick and hard, but ea»ly broken. The juice 
which it affords, is sometimes made into a kind of wine 
by itself, and sometimes mixed with other wine, to give 
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it more sharpness: mention is made of the Meed vnt^ 
of the juice of the fiomegranate, (Song 8:2.) Artificial 
pomegranates, made to resemble the natural (xies, were 
esteemed, among the Jews, a considerable ornament; 
they were hung round the hem of the high priest's robe, 
(Ex. 28:33,) and on the net work which' covered the 
tops of the two pillars, Jachin and Boaz, in the temple 
of Solomon, Tlst Ktags 7:18.) 

Orange ana Lemon trees are not common in Palestine; 
but fhey have been pvobably brought there from some 
more eastern country, in later times, as they are not 
mentioned in the Sacred Volume. 

The Afifile-tree is mentioned with peculiar praise; 
** As the apple tree among the trees of the wood, so is 
my beloved^mong the sons; I sat down under his sha- 
dow with great delight, and his fruit was swe^t to my 
taste." (Song 2: 3.) but the tree which we are accus- 
tomed to call by this name, does not thnve well in the 
east, and bears only indifferent fruit; it is generally 
agreed, therefore, that the apfde-tree of the Scripture is 
the same as the Citron-tree, This is a tree of noble ap- 
pearance and great size, furnished with beautiful leaves 
through the whole year, and affording a most delightful 
shadow. The fruit is very sweet and pleasant, of the 
cplour of gold, extremely fragrant, and proper to re- 
fresh such as are weary or faint. Words fitly spoken, 
Solomon tells us, are like afifilea of gold in pictures of 
silver. (Prov. 25: 11.) 

The Palm-tree is not now often found in Palestine: 
the reason is, because it needs careful and skilful culti- 
vation, which the state of that country has for a long 
time prevented. It is still very common in other regions 
of the* east, and, as it appears from the Bible, once 
abounded in Judea. On ancient coins of the Jews, also, 
the figure of the palm-tree, is found sometimes stamped, 
together with a sheaf of wheat and a cluster of grapes, 
as a symbol of their nation. It rises perfectly straight 
to a Very great height, without any limbs, except near 
its top, which is crowned with continual green* It grows 
most commonly in valleys and plains: the finest groves 
of it^ anciently, were found in the neighbourhood of 
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Jordan, especially in the plains of Jericho» which city 
was, cm this account, sometimes called the city of palm 
trees. (Judg. 3: 13.) Thepahn-tree produces dates, 
which grow in large clusters, and become ripe in Au- 
gust, September, and October. These are pleasant 
to eat, and are often preserved a long time in solid 
masses, after the iuice has been forced out with a press. 
The juice makes the date wine. The palm is consiaered, 
by ea^em people, to be the most noble and excellent 
ot all trees; nence, a beautiful person is compared to it, 
(Song 7:7,) and also a religious, upright man. (Ps. 92: 
13.) It seems to be intended, in that beautiful image of 
the first Psalm : « He shall be. like a tree fiianted by the 
riuera oftvater, that bringeth forth his fruit in his sea- 
son; his leaf also shall not wither." It was usual to 
scatter branches ot palm in the way before kings, when 
they entered, on public occasions, into cities; it was, 
therefore, a mark of highest honour to the Saviour, 
when the people "took branches of palm-trees and 
went forth to meet him." (John 12: 13,) and strewed 
them before him, as he entered into Jerusalem. (Matt 
21: 8. ) In the Grecian games, those whocosquered were 
rewaraed, frequently, with a branch of palm: to this 
there is allusion in the vision of St. John : " I beheld, ' 
and lo, a great multitude which no man could number 

stood before the throne and the Lamb, clothed with 

white robes, and fialms in their hands," (Rev. 7: 9.) 
This denotes victory over Satan and sin, crowned with 
the reward of eternal ^ory. The likeness of the palm- 
tree was often carved m ornamental work. 

The Balsam or Balm-tree, also grew formerly in 
Palestine, though, for want of culture, it is not found 
there now. It is still raised in some parts of Arabia and 
Egypt There are three kinds of it; two growing like 
shrubs, the other a re^lar tree. The balm, mentioned 
in the Bible as an article of commerce and a valuable 
roe^cine, b made dther of the sap of the tree, or of the 
juice of its fruit Gardens of balm were, at a verv early 
period, cultivated in the neighbourhood of Jericno and 
E^gedi, and also in Gilead: the balm of Gilead was 
paiticiilarly esteemed. (Gen. 37: 25, Jer. 8: 22.) 
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The Almond'tree is the first to blossom in the qjemng 
year. It is covered with its snow-white flowers in the 
latter part of January, and before the end of March, 
displays its ripe fruit The rod of an almond-tree, 
seen by Jeremiah in vision, denoted, from this drcum- 
stance, the rapid approach of God's threaten«l judg- 
ments: " Thou hast well seen; fori will hasten my worn 
to perform it" (Jer. 1: 12.) 

The Vine deserves especial mention. It was, no 
doubt, cultivated before the flood, as Noah, immediate- 
ly after comine out of the ark, filanted a vineyard 
and drank of the wine. The soU of Palestine was of 
the best sort for raising it; and hence it became a pria- 
cipal object of attention to the Jewish husbandman. 
In particular, the mountains of Engedi and the valleys 
of Eskd and Sorek, were celebrated for their grapes. 
These places were all in the territory which fell to the 
tribe ot Judah. There seems to be alludon to this 
advantage, in the blessing pronounced upon that 
tribe, prophetically, by the dying Jacob: ** Bmding his 
foal to the vine, and his ass's colt unto the choice vine^ 
he washed his garments in wine, and his clothes in the 
blood of the grapes. (Gen. 49:11.) The clusters of 
grapes grow, in that country, at the present day, to the 
weight of twelve pounds; m ancient times, no doubt, 
they were often larger. One of these great clusters, from 
the vale of Eshkol, the spies brought to Moses, as a 
sample of the fruitflilness of the land, bearing it between 
twOy on a Btaffy that its large grapes might not be 
bruised together. (Numb. 13: 24,25.) Some vines, in 
growing, ran along the ground; others grew upright of 
tnemsdves, without any support; whue a thira sort 
needed a pole or frame, to assist them in ri^g, and to 
bear up their weight Vineyards were generally plant- 
ed upon the ades of hills and mountams, towara the 
south. The Palestine grapes are mostly red or black; 
whence the common expression, the blood of gra/tea. 
The vine was sometimes employed to make sc^tres for 
kings. To sit under a man^a own vine and /iff'tree^ 
was a phrase, signifying a state of prosperity and 
peace, (Mic 4: 4.) Our Lord compares himself to a 
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vine: " I am the true vine and mv Father is the hus-» 
bandman. I am the vine; ye are the branches." (John 
15 : 1, 5. ) As the trank, planted and dressed by the hus- 
bandman's care, affords life and nourishment to all its 
branches, and enables them to bring forth clusters of 
gprapes; so is He the source of all spiritual*life, and 
strength, and fruitfulness, to his people, appointed of 
God the Father, and sent forth into the world, that he 
might become such to everjr one that believeth on his 
name. The Jewish nation is' also compared to a vine, 
and to a vineyard, to denote the kind care which it had 
received from God. (Ps. 80: 8, Is. 5:1.) 

The Fine of Sodom grows in the neighbourhood of 
Jericho, not far from the Dead Sea.. It produces grapes 
of a poisonous kind, bitter as gall. Moses compares the 
rebellious Israelites to this plant: "Their vine is the 
vine of Sodom, and of the fields of Gomorrah; their 
grapes are grapes of gall, and their clusters are bitter." 
(Deut. 32:32.) 

PLANTS. 

Of Plants bdon^ng to Palestine, there are mentkmed 
in the l^ble sever^of useful or agreeable character, and 
some c^ hurtful and unlovely sort The Uly displays 
uncommon elegance in that country: ** Solomon," we 
are tdd, " in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of 
these." (Matt 6: 29.) Here, too, we may notice the 
RoaCf though of a somewhat higher class. A great 
many kinds of it are found in the east; some of them 
very remarkable for the richness and beauty of their 
flowers, and the delightful fragrance which they said 
forth. The rose of Sharon was particularl}^ fine, in an- 
cient days. (Song 2: 1.) The mandrake is a kind of 
melon, with pleasant smell and taste. The Mustard 
plant rises from the smallest seed into the likeness of a 
tree. (Matt 13: 32.) It presents a remarkable growth 
among herhs^ in our own country; but in that region 
rises and spreads its branches to a much greater extent 
The Spikenard is a much esteemed plant: only an in- 
ferior kind of it, however, is found in the region where 
Patestine lies; the true Spikenard, or Nard, belongs to 
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India, in the more distant east It grows in large tofts, 
rising upward like tali grass, and has a strong aromatic 
smell. An ointment ol the most precioas kind is made 
out of it, which anciently was exceedingly prized, and 
pui^hased with ^p^t expence in different countries. 
A box of4t, containing a pound, was valued, in the time 
of our Saviour, at more than three hundred pence. So 
much Marv poured on his head, a short time oefore his 
death; ana the house ivaa filled with the odour, (John 
12: 3. ) The jtloe is a pl^t with broad prickly leaves, 
nearly two inches thick, which grows about two feet 
high. A veiT bitter gum is procured from it, used as a 
medicine, and anciently for the embalming of dead bo- 
dies. Nicodemus brought a hundred pounds of myrrh 
and aloes, to embalm the body of the Redeemer. (John 
1 9 : 39. ) Besides this herb, however, which is found in 
eastern countries generally, there is a small tree, with 
beaudfiil flowers aund most fragrant wood, that grows in 
India under the same name. The Hyssofi is a small 
herb, growing on mountainous lands, with bushv stalks 
about a foot and a half high. The leaves of it nave an 
aromatic smell, and a warm bitter taste. It is found 
abundantly on the hills near Jerusalem. Cucumbert 
and various kinds of Melons were cultivated amone the 
Jews. Egypt, however, produces the finest m^ons. 
The Water-melon, especially, is raised with great ad- 
vantage, on the banks of the Nile, and furnishes a most 
agreeable refreshment in the warm climate of that coun- 
tnr. Many poor people live on them almost entirely, 
while they last The Israelites remembered them, iii 
the wilderness, with longing de^re, as well as the Leek9 
and the Onions. (Numb. 11: 5.) Onions in Egvpt are 
better than they are any where else in the world, being 
sweet and pleasant to the taste, without the hardness 
which commonly makes them unfit to be eaten. The 
Thistle and the Mttle, besides several kmds of thorns 
and brambles, were common in the fields of the Jewish 
farmer. He was also troubled with the Thtv. This tare 
seems to have been the same weed that is now called 
Damely still known in that country, as well as in many 
others. It often gets among wheat'and other grain, after 
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the maimer of cockle and other such hurtful plants. 
The bread, made of grain in which much of its seed is 
found, is very unwholesome; it creates dizziness, drow- 
siness, and head-ache. It is all-important, therefbre, to 
separate it from the crop. This, however, cannot weJl 
be done while it is ^wmg in the field; because its roots 
are so connected with those of the wheat, that to plud^ 
up the one would materially injure the other. (Matt 
l5:'24r— 30.) 

The different sorts of grain raised by the Jews, were. 
Wheat, which grows in almost every country; Millet, a 
coarse kind of grain, eaten by the poorer people; Sfielt, 
Barley, JSeatia, Lentils, Fetches, jiniae, and Cummin* 
The two last were common small herbs: the Pharisees 
pretended to ereat religious scrupulosity, by carefully 
paying tithes ot these and other little garden plants, such 
as Mint and Rue, while they neglected "the wdehtier 
matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith. " (Matt 
23: 23, Luke 11: 42.) Fkuc, also, and Cotton, were cul- 
tivated. Cotton grows in large pods, either on trees of 
considerable size, or on shrubs tnat spring up from the 
seed, and last only one year. The word Com, in Scrip- 
ture, is used as a general name for all sorts of grain. 
Rye and oats do not grow in countries where the cli- 
mate is so warm: their place is supplied by barley. 

From this general survey of its different productions, 
we may learn how extremely fruitful Palestine must 
have been, in the days of its ancient prosperity and 
peace. Every variety of soil had its use; some valua- 
ole tree or plant growing better upon it, than upon any 
other; so that the poorest and the roughest grounds 
yielded, oftentimes, as much £ts the fairest and most 
rich. While the different kinds of grain flourished on 
the more level and fertile tracts, plantations of the ser* 
viceable olive covered the barren and sandy hills; the 
low watery soils of clay nourished groves of the tall and 
beautiful )3alm; the steepest mountain sides were hune: 
with the rich dark clusters of the vine. Bv the hand 
of industry, the naked rocks, on such steep places, were 
covered with earth, and walls were buildea to hinder it 
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from being swept away with the showers. So, from the 
bottom to the t^, mieht sometimes be seen, rising one 
above another, plot after plot thus raised by labor and 
art, where the vine was reared by the husbandman's 
care, and rewarded his toil with its plentiful fruit. As 
every family had only a small piece df grouiKl po tiU, 
every foot of it that could be improved was cultivated, 
and no pains were ^ared to turn it to its best account 
Hence, the land had the appearance of a garden, and 
yielded support to a vast number of inhabitants. The 
country ofluower Galilee, e^ecially, has been celebra- 
ted for its fruitfubiess. According to the testimcxiy of 
Josephus, the Jewish historian, who lived just after the 
time of Christ, that part of it which bordered on the 
lake of Gennesareth, where our Lord spent so much of 
his time, was especially remarkable for the great variety 
and plenty of its productions; every plant seemed to 
thrive in it; fruits that naturally grow in different cli- 
mates, were raised with equal ease here; so that it 
seemed, says that writer, as if God had taken*a peculiar 
delight in that region, and the seasons had rivalled each 
other in the richness of their gifts. 

But when the traveller passes through Palestine now, 
his eye meets no such scener^ of fruitfmnessand beauty, 
over its mountains and plains. Large tracts of the 
country seem a barren ywaste; the rich covering of the 
field is gone, and the hills are stripped ci the vine; a 
thinly scattered people live in comparative poverty and 
idleness, where once the many thousands of Israel and 
Judah found plentiful support. The country, for more 
than a thousand years, has been given up to be wasted 
by war and crushed by oppression. Its people have 
been driven away and trampled under foot, oy cruel 
enemies. The whole land is now under the domimon 
of the Turks, who, instead of encoura^g industry, 
leave it without protection and without profit. The 
farmer has no motive to plough and sow; his crops 
would grow up only to be plundered by wandering 
Arabs; and if he could secure any property, it would 
only expose him to danger from the avance of some 
tyrant officer of the government, determined to seize it 
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all for himself. No wonder, then, that the fruitful land 
has been turned into barrenness, - It has been done» 
however, ybr the wickedness of them that dwelt therein, 
and is a wonderful fulfilment of the threatenings of God, 
delivered even as far back as the time of Moses, (Deut. 
29: 22 — 28,) and repeated by the prophets that follow- 
ed after. 



SECTION II. 

OF ANIMALS. 

It would require a volume, to describe the different 
sorts of insects, reptiles, fishes, birds, and beasts, that 
are found in Palestme. Many of them are found, also, 
in our own country, and have* been known to us all our 
lives; but many others are pecidiar to the east We 
can only notice a few which are frequently mentioned 
in the Bible, 

QUADRUPEDS. 

The Horse, This useful animal is first mentioned in 
the history of Jacob and Joseph. It was, in their time, 
found in Egypt, and continued long after to be much 
used in that land. It seems tahave lived at first, in its 
wild state, in some part of Africa, and in the northern 
regions of Asia. The Jews made no use of horses, be- 
fore the time of Solomon; their country was too hilly 
for them to be of any service in war, and it was not 
usual then to use them as beasts of burden or labour, in 
times of peace. Much use of them seems, indeed, to 
be discouraged in the law of Moses, as it is expi'essly 
forbidden for any future king to multi/ily horses, (Deut, 
17: 16.) Joshua also was commanded of God, when he 
took horses in war, to cu\ their hamstrings; and the 
same thing was long after done by David. This was 
the quickest way of renderipg them useless for time to 
come, as it completdiy disablea them at once, and soon 
caused them to die. Solomon carried on a great trade 
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in horses; they were brought in great numbers, in his 
day, from Egypt. After his time, they were never un- 
common in the country. The rider, in those times, had 
no saddle, but sat merely upon a piece of cloth. 

The Ox, Cattle of the ox kind are smaller in eastern 
countries than with us, and have something of a lump 
on the back, just over the fore-feet. The finest kind 
were raised in the rich pastures of Bashan, where they 
became very fat and strong, and sometimes exceeding 
fierce. These animals were highly esteemed among the 
Jews for their usefulness, and seem to have held pretty 
much the same rank of importance with the farmer, 
that the horse has among us. Bulls and cows were 
both used to the yoke, and employed to draw the' cart 
and the plough, and tread out the grain when it was 
gathered to the threshing floor. A particular law was 
made by God, that the ox should not be muzzled, or 
have his mouth bound, when he was engaged in this 
last employment. (Deut. 25:4, 1st Cor. 9:9, 1st Tim. 
5 :18. ) Besides the labour of the animal, however, the 
cow was valued, as with us, for her milk, which was 
either drunk in its simple state, or made into cheese d[ 
various kinds. Horns are frequently used in the Bible, 
as the sign of strength and power: to have the horn ex- 
altedf denotes prosperity and triumph; (Ps. 89: ir, 24;} 
to have it cut off^ signifies the loss of power. " All the 
horns of the wicked," says David, ** will I cut off; but 
the horns of the righteous shall be exalted." (Ps. 
75:10. ) To lift ufi the horrid is to act proudly. Chrijst 
is called a horruof salvation^ because he is mighty Xq 
redeem to the uttermost aU that come unto God by him. 
(Luke 1:69.) 

The Aaa, In the east, this animal has nothing of the 
mean character that1)elongs to it in oUr country. Asses, 
there, are not only fit for hard labour, but are, at the 
same time, active and beautiful in appearance. In 
early times, they made a lat^e part of the property of 
the more wealthy: hence, they are always mentioned, 
in Scripture, in giving an account of the possessions of 
any of the ancient patriarchs. They were used to carry 
burdens of every kind, and made to draw in ploughing 
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and hauling. Ancientl)r» princes and great men always 
rode upon asses; and it seems to have been regarded as 
a mark of distinction, to be so mounted. As an evi- 
dence of the greatness and wealth of one of the Judges, 
Jair the Gileadite, it is said, " he had thirty sons, that 
rode upon thirty ass colts, and they had thirty cities;" 
(Judg. 10:4;) and of another, that he ''had forty sons 
and thirty nephews, that rode on seventy ass colts." 
(Judg. 14:14.) Our Saviour, in fulfilment of a pro- 
phecy of Zechariah, (9:9,) entered Jerusalem riding 
upon an ass, amidst the acclamations of a multitude of 
people. This was the only instance, during his life, in 
which he assumed any regal pomp; and even this mani- 
festation of himself as a Sm^y was connected with cir- 
cumstances of deep humiliation. (Matt 2U5A " Be-- 
hold thy king cometh unto thee: he is just ana having 
salvation; Swly, and riding on an ass, and ujion a 
colt; the foal df an ass,** Moreover, as horses were 
especially used in times of war, and asses were of most 
service m days of peace, to ride ufion an ass, repre- 
sented a meek and peaceful character, and was, there- 
fore, beandfally appropriate for the King of Salem^-^ 
the Prince of Peace, The coronation entry of the 
Ungs of Israel, into Jerusalem was made upon asses*—* 
Asses in the east are of a flaxen colour, with silvery 
white along the belly. In their wild state, they are 
sometimes altogether white; such were in the days of 
the Judges, highly esteemed. (Judg. 5 : 10. ) Asses are 
sdll used in Egypt for liding: they are very handsome 
in that country. 

Wild asses abound in the east. They are beautiful 
and very wild; easily taking alarm; and when they fly 
through the desert, outstripping every other animal in 
swiftness of foot A description of this animal is found 
in Job. (39:5—8.) It has power to smell water at a 
great distance: this is referml to, in the description of 
a great drought "The wild asses did stand in the 
high places; they snuffed up the wind like dragons." 
(Jer. 14:6.^ Travellers who want to find wi(;ter, are 
accustomed to follow them. 

The Mule was known very early, and considerably 
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usedfor carrvinp burdens. As they are very sure-foot* 
edy kiQgs anapnnces often rode upon them: thus David 
was carried on a mule kept for his own use, and aU his 
sons rode upon animals otthe same kind. Absalom sat 
on one, when he passed under the boughs of a great 
oak, and was caught by his head among the branches. 

The Camel, There are two kinds of this animal; 
one large and strong, with two bunches on the back; the 
other smaller, and more i^id in its movement, with but 
one bunch on the back. This last is called the Drome- 
dary, or Arabian Camel; it bears heat better than the 
other. The camel seems to have been formed express* 
ly for the eastern countries; so that we cannot concdve 
how they could get along without it. It carries an im- 
mense burden, needs but little food, and can go without 
water a whole month: all this fits it exactly for besuring 
merchandize in those regions; where they iiave often to 
pass a wide sandy desert without water, in going from 
one country to another. The camel is sometimes rode 
upon, as it is common to ride on horses. At other 
times, two long chairs, like cradles, are fixed over its 
back, one on each side, or two large basket-like seats 
are thrown acrass so as to balance each other* In each 
of these a traveller may sit at his ease, or even resign 
himself to sleep without inconvenience. Sometimes a 
little covered room is fastened on its back, in which the 
traveller may cany with liim some little furniture, and 
shut himself, if he please, entirely out of sight. This 
kind of conveyance is used chiefly by women. Perhaps 
in something of the sort Rebecca was riding, with the 
curtains rolled up, when she saw Isaac walking in the 
field, and lighted off' the camel to receive him. The 
hair of the camel is woven sometimes into a coarse kind 
of cloth, used by the pooi'er people. John the Baptist 
"had his raiment of camel's hair, with a leathern 
girdle round his loins." (Matt. 3:4.) To the Jews, the 
camel was an unclean animal, not allowed to be used 
for food; but the Arabs eat its flesh and drink its milk. 
To pass a camel through the eye of an needle, was a 
proverb, to denote any thing extremely difficult, or im- 
possible. (Matt. 19:24.) 
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The Shecfi. The common kind of this animal, so well 
known among us» is found in Palestine ; but there is in 
that country a breed something larc^er, and clothed with 
finer wool. These are remarkable for having very laree, 
broad t^ls. Their tails ai'e esteemed a particumr deli- 
cacy, being of a substance between fat and marrow ; 
they have an excellent richness, and are sometimes used 
instead of butter. On this account, the whole rump, 
taken off hard by the back bone, was appointed, in peace- 
offerings, to be burnt with the other fat upon the altar, 
for a sweet savour unto the Lord. (Lev. 3:9.) Thou- 
sands of sheep, in early days, were sometimes owned by 
one man, ranging the pastures of the wilderness, and 
continually adding to the wealth of their possessor. 
They bring forth thciryoung twice in theyear, and fre- 
quently bear twins. Their nesh is used for food ; their 
milk supplies a wholesome drink. But they are chiefly 
valuable fdr the fine fleeces of wool, which, twice in the 
year, are shorn from their backs. The sheep in that 
countrv become very familiar with the shepherd, and 
know nis voice when he speaks. QJohn 10: 3,14.) The 
flocks live bc^ night and day unaer the open sky, and 
are only brought into the sheefifold at the times of shear- 
ing. The sheep is a weak and timid animal, unable to 
defend itself^ without much wisdom, and needing the 
continual care of a keeper, to be kept from wandering 
into danger, or losing itself among the mountains. 
Hence, it is frequently referred to ip the figurative lan- 
guage of Scripture, to represent a condition of helpless- 
ness or folly: " My people," says God, ** havfe beai lost 
sheep; they have gone from mountain to hill; thevhave 
forgotten their resting place." (Is. 50:6.) "All we 
like sheep have gone astray; we nave turned every one 
to his own way. (Is. 53: 6.) "When he saw the mul- 
titudes he was moved with compassion on them, because 
they fainted, and were scattered abroad, as ahe^ having 
no shefiAerd." (Matt 9:36.) 

The Goat, This belonged also to the jfock9 of the 
shepherd. There are two kinds of this animal, as well 
as of the last, found in the east: one,Dur common goat; 
the other, a somewhat larger race, remarkable for iiav- 
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ing large, broad ears, that hang down a foot, and some« 
times a foot and a half, in length. Probably this kind 
was referred to by Amos, in that verse, '* As the shep- 
herd taketh out of the mouth of the lion, two legs or a 
piece of an ear, so, &c" (3t 12») Goat's milk has al- 
ways been esteemed more than any other, in eastern 
countiies ; they yield a considerable quantity, and it is 
very sweet Hence, the promise to the careful and dili- 
gent man is, " Thou shalt have goat^s milk enough for 
thy food, for the food of thy household, and for the 
maintenance of thy maidens." TProv, 27:27.) The 
Jleah of goats, also, is much l>rizea. Their long black- 
coloured hair is made into duTerent kinds of cloth, with 
which the sheph«*ds frequently cover their tents. The 
tabernacle Hvas covered with curtains of goat's hair» 
spun by the women of Israel in the wilderness. (Ex. 
35: 26.) It is still the bu^ness of the Arabian women 
to make such cloths. Some goats have extremely fine 
hair, out of which stuffs are formed, almost equal to silk 
in delicacy and beauty. From the akina of these animals, 
it has been common^ since the earliest times, to form 
large bottlea; the skins of kids ai*e wrought, in some 
places, by means of smoke, into more convenient and 
even elegant Jlaaka, It was forbidden, bjr the law of 
Moses, to *' seeth a kid in its mother's milk ;** to en- 
force, perhaps, the general duty of a humane disposition 
toward animals ; and it may be, also, because some 
practice of this kind was common among the si^>ersti- 
tious rites of the heathen. 

The Dog» At a very early period, as we learn from 
Job, dogs were trained, by shephei^s to guard their 
flocks. (Job 30: 1.) They can oe taught to drive the 
sheep or goats from one place to another, to keep them 
from straggling or wandering aw&y, and to manage 
them, in fact, with every kind of care. In their wild con- 
dition, however, they are like the wolf, greedy, selfish, 
impudent, quarrelsome, and savage. In the east, there 
are multitudes of them in this state; they wander about, 
frequentiy in troops, hunting for proy, and often attack 
the strongest and fiercest beasts of the forest But they 
do not confine themselves to the wilderness; they choose 
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irather to seek thdr living in towns and cities. Here 
they are found in great numbers, ranging the streets by 
day and by night, and greedily devouring the ofials that 
are cast into the gutters or al)out the markets. As they 
are sometimes reduced almost to starvation, they are 
ready to consume human corpses, and in the night, fall 
even upon living men. From possessing this character, 
the do^, where it has not been trained for hunting, or for 
watclung flocks, has long been, in that part of the world, 
held in great contempt and abhorrence. Hence, in 
Scripture, wicked men are compared to dogs. (Ps. 22: 
16. J "They return at evening;" says David; "they 
make a noise like a dog, and go round about the city ; 
they wander up and down for meat, and grudge if th^ 
be not satisfied." (Ps. 59:6, 15.) " Give not that which 
is holy unto the dogs," (Matt 7: 6.) " Beware of dogs, 
beware of evil workers. (Phil. 3:2.) " Without arc 
dogs, and sorcerers, " 8cc. (Kev. 22 : 15. ) To call a man a 
dogf is still exceedingly reproachful, as it was in ancient 
times. (2d Sam. 16: 9, 2d Kings 8: 13.) The lews, in 
the time of our Saviour, were accustomed to call the 
Gentiles by this contemptuous epithet; to which Christ 
had allusion, when he said to the woman of Canaan, in 
order to try her faith, " It is not meet to take the chil- 
dren's bread, and cast it to the dogs, " (Matt. 15 : 26. ) In 
our dav, the Mohammedans in that country still use the 
same language of contempt towards those who differ 
from them in religion, especially Christians and Jews, 
styling them Christian dogs—newish dogs. 

Hogs were considered peculiarly unclean by the Jews, 
and seem not to have been kept in Palestine at all, in 
earlier times. They were considered the vilest of all 
animals, and scarcely named in common speech. The 
eastern nations generally still abst^n from eating ponk, 
as in warm climates its flesh is alwa)^ unwholesome. 

The Lion is frequentiy mentioned in Scripture*^he 
noblest and the boldest beast of the forest He moves 
with slow and majestic step along his way, and fears not 
the face of any living creature. (Prov. 30: 29, 30.) 
When angry, he lashes his sides and the ground with 
his tail, shakes hb shaggy mane, knits his great 
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eyebrows, displays his dreadful tusks, and thrusts out 
his tongue : when he roars, it is like the sound of dis- 
tant thunder ; and as it echoes through the niountainsy 
all the beasts of the forest tremble. "The lion has 
roared ;" says the prophet ; " who will not fear ?" 
(Amos 3: 8.^ It is said that he roars only when he is 
in sight of his prey, or striking it down with his mighty 
paw. Hence, the same prophet says: " Will a lion roar 
m the forest, when he hath no prey ? Will a young Uon 
cry out of his den, if he have taken nothing ?'' (Amos 
3:4.^ Strong men are compared to lions. God is likened 
to a lion, because, when hisi anger is kindled against the 
wicked, who can withstand his power, or who may 
abide his wrath ? Christ is the Lion ofJudah'^-dreQA- 
ful to his enemies, as well as the Lamb of God that ta* 
keth away the an of the world. The Devil is a roaring 
lion, going about and seeking whom he may devour, 
(1st Pet 5:8.) 

The Unicom. The animal to which this name is ap- 
plied in the Bible, is represented as a wild ungovernable 
beast, remarkable for the loftiness, either of its stature 
or of its horns, and perhaps of both ; possessed of great 
strength, and inclined, at times, to exertise it furiously 
and without mercy, even against man. It is, however, 
no easy matter to determine which, of all the animals 
that are now known in the east, has the best dsdm to 
be considered the unicorn of Scripture. Its Hebrew 
name carries in its signification merely a reference to 
that loftiness by which^it was distinguished, without any 
other indication of its nature or appearacfee. In the 
earliest translaticHi of the Bible into another language, it 
was called the Unicom, or the one-homed animaL Un- 
der this name, the anciente have described a very pe- 
culiar beast. It is represented as having the lees and 
body of a deer, with the head, mane, and Udl of a horse, 
armed with a single straight horn from the middle of 
its forehead, and presenting altogether a form and ap- 
pearance of no common elegance. But travellers have 
not been able to find, in later times, any animal of this 
sort, in eastern countries. Animals with only one horii 
have indeed been discovered, but none of them suit the 
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description of the ancient unicorn. Maoiy learned com- 
inentators, however, have been of opinion that the 
Rhinoceros is intended by the unicorn ; to which the 
principal objection is, that this animal is now only found 
m countries very remote from Judea. 

The cow, the deer, the bear, the leopard, the fox, 
£cc are too well known to need any description : but it 
deserves to be noticed, that most learned men are now 
of opinion, that the animals caught in such numbers, by 
Samson were not of the species of our fox, but the 
jackall, of which the number is very great in the east, 
and who are accustomed to go in large companies. 

BIRDS. 

We must also omit a particular destription of the 
birds. Among these, we find mentioned ift Scrip- 
ture, the Eagle J excelling all the rest in stren^h, bdd- 
ness, and violence ; dwelling alone in the wilderness 
and on the mountsdn top, amid the highest branches 
of the cedar, or soaring, with rapid wing, far above the 
clouds of heaven, where no bird can follow: (Obad. 4, 
Jer. 49; 16, Job 39: 27—30;) the Ostrich^ largest of the 
winged race, delighting in the sandy desert, where she 
leoveth her eggs in the earth, and warmeth them in the 
sand, forgetting that the foot may crush them; and 
over whic3i, with outspread, quivering wing, she runs 
with speed that scarcely seems to touch the ground, 
scorning the horse and his rider: (Job 39: 13-^18, Lam. 
4: 3;) the Stork, whose house is in the fir-trees, (Ps. 
104: 17,) or in the summit of some ruined tower, and 
who knoweth her appointed time to move toward the 
north or the south, as the seasons change: (Jer. 8: 7;) 
the Pelican, inhabiting the marshy places and solitaiy 
lakes: (Ps. 102: 6;) the Raven, with feathers beauti- 
folly black, whose mournful croak is heard from de- 
serted ruins, and who hovers near the field of battle, to 
feed on the bodies of the slain: (Song 5: 11, Is. 34: 11, 
Ps. 147:9, Luke 12:24;) the Otol, fond also of dreary 
places and scenes of desolation: (Is. 34: 11, Ps. 102: 6;) 
the Hawk, daring, swift, and delighting in blood: tlie 
harmless, faxr-^ved Dove: (Song 1:15, 5:12;) the 
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noisy, wandering Crane: (Jer. 8:7;) the Swallow: the 
Partriige: and the Sparrow. The Peacock seems to 
. have been brought into Palestine first, in the reign of 
Sdomon; probably from Persia. (1st Kings 10: 22.) 

WATER ANIMALS. 

Only two or three particular kinds of water ani- 
mals are mentioned m the Bible. The Whale is 
named several times. In the book of Job is de- 
scribed another great water animal, called Z/rvia-- 
than. (Job 41.) Many have supposed that the whale 
was intended by this name, but the description of 
Job suits the crocodile much better; yet there is rea- 
son to believe that huge sea-monsters of several kinds 
are spoken of, in different places of the Scriptures, under 
this term. For we read in Issdah (27: 1,) that the Lord 
shall punish Leviathan the piercing serpent, even {and) 
Jjcviathan that crooked serpent. 

Behemoth.'^TYiis is veiy commonly considered to be 
another name for the elephant; but there seems much 
better reason that it means the Hippopotamus, or River 
Horse, which is an amphibious animal, but spends much 
of his time among the reeds and fens of the NUe, 
where the shady trees cover him with their shadow, 
and the willows of the brook compass him about, ac- 
cording to the description in Job, (40: 15—24. ) 

REPTILES. 

Among animals of the reptile kind, the Dragon is 
frequently named in Scripture. Under this name, 
however, different kinds ot monsters, belonging either 
to the dry land or the deep, seem to be under- 
stood. Properly, the dragon is the name of a serpent 
of prodigious size. It is described by the ancients as 
being very frightful in its appearance, covered with 
scales of a bright yellow or red colour, with a shining 
crest, and a swelling on its' head, that looks like burn- 
ing coal. A huge red serpent, of a kind somewhat an- 
swering to this aescription, is still found in the east. It 
seizes large animals, like the stag or the ox, breaks 
their bones all to pieces by crashing them with the folds 
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iintries, a serpent that darts with great rapidity from 

e branches <n trees, and on this account has received 

£ name of a flying serpent, which some have imagined 

be the same that is mentioned in the Bible. Ancient 

"itera, however, have described a different serpent 

der this name, having a short body spotted with di- 

i colours, and furnished with wings resembling those 

bat, which they tell us was not uncommon in Ara- 

and some other regions of the east Modem travel- 

s. It is true, have never met ^th such an animal; 

It as its existence in earlier times is asserted by most 

^pectable authority, it seems probable that the wing- 

_5^ If serpent of Scripture was no other. 

iThe Cockatrice is several times mentioned in Scrip- 
Ire, as a serpent of most dangerous kind. It could not 
charmed. (Jer. 8:17.) The jisfi is another ser- 
at, of small size, whose poison cerUunljr and rapidly 
\/ Ifoduces death, throwing the person that is bitten into 
Istate of drowsiness and fatal sleep. As a sign of the 
reat blessings of Christ's kingdom,* about to fill the 
rorld in the last days, it is said in prophecy, among 
Ither things, that " the sucking child sh^l play on the 
lole of the asp, and the weaned child shall put nis hand 
|pon the cockatrice's den." (Isa. 11:8.) MderisA 
ame given, in the English translation of the Biblt, to 
lore than one kind of venomous snakes. The Fifier is 
well known, deadly, and malignant serpent. It was 
great miracle, when Paul shook off such a reptile 
cm his hand, and felt no harm. The Pharisees, on 
iccount of their wickedness and malice, were called by 
[ohn, a generation of Fifiera. (Matt 3: 7. J 
^J The Siorfiion is sometimes joined with tne serpent, 
^wa account of its poison. It is a most loathsome ani- 
lal, resembling, m some measure, a lobster or crab.— * 
•ach scorpion has six or eight eyes. It has, moreover, 
tail, and in the end of jt, a sting, which it is ready to 
ise upon every object that comes within its reach, 
lartinj; a cold and dangerous poison into the wound. 
The little creature is extremely pas^onate and rois- 
:hievous, and exceedingly troublesome to man and 
»ast in those countries where it abounds. (Deut 8: 15- 
VoL. 1. F 
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Rev. 9: 5, 6, 10. ) What father would ^ve such an ani- 
mal to a child, when it asked him for an egg? (Luke 11: 
12.) and what a security did Christ throw around his 
disciples, when he gave them power even to tread ufion 
serpents and xotpiona, without harm. (Luke 10: 19.) 

INSECTS. 

The Bee was very ccxnmon anciently, as it still 
is, in the east Palestine is represented as abound- 
ing witii huney^. Great quantities of it were laid up 
by wild bees m the crevices of the rocks, and in th^ 
hollows of decayed trees. The Hornet is also spoken 
of in the Bible. God threatened to send it against the 
enemies of the Israelites in Canaan to drive them out 
of the land, (Ex. 23:28, Deut. 7: 20.) From Joshua 
24: 12, we learn that the two kings of the'^Amorites 
were actually cUiven out of their place by this means. 
—We have mention made also oi^the jintt the Beetle^ 
the Graashofifier^ &c Flies of various sorts, some of 
which are not known at all in other countries, have al- 
ways been troublesome in eastern region^ Some of 
them are very large, and exceedingly vexatious and 
tormenting^ to man and beast 

The XocM«r.— There is one insect, out of the many 
kinds which abound in the east, which deserves a more 
particular notice. The locust in those countries is very 
large, about half a foot long, and as thick as a man's 
finger. It has a head, in form resembling that of a 
horse, furnished with strong, sharp teeth. With these, 
it feeds upon every thing that is green, and by reason 
of its numoers, often becomes one of the most dreadful 
plagues which a country can suffer. Immense armies 
of them, reaching several miles in length and breadth, 
are seen Hying through the air, so thick that they dark- 
en the light of the sun, like a heavy, black cloud. 
The sound of thdr wings is terrible. When they light 
upon the ground, the^ cover it over completelv. They 
then march forward, m regular order, toward the north, 
passing in a straight line over every thing that comes in 
their way, devouring the whole herbage of the field, 
and stripping every tree of its leaves and tender bark. 
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Nothing can stop them: ditches may be dug, but thejr 
are directly filled up with their bodies; fires may be 
kindled, but they move right into them, and by their 
numbers soon put them out, with little loss to their huge 
army. The prophet Joel describes them in the second 
chapter of his book, as a picture of the terrible Assy> 
nan ariny, which God was about soon to bring upon the 
land: " The land," says he, ^* is as the garden of Eden 
before them, and behind them a desolate wilderness!" 
It is dreadful enough, to be visited with one army of 
these destructive insects; but this is but a part of'^the 
evil: the first swarm is quickly followed by a second, 
and a third, and sometimes a fourth, which sweep new 
tracks of desolation through the land,^ till it is laid utter- 
ly waste, as if it had been ravaged with fire. At leneth, 
tney ar^ borne by the wind into the sea, where tncy 
speedily perish; but a new plague frequently follows. 
Theic mnumerable carcases are driven back by the 
waves upon the shore, where they breed a dreadful 
putrid stench, that renders the air, tor a great distance, 
extremely unwholesome, and sometimes even gives rise 
to the Pestilence. So awful was the plague which God 
brought uix)n £^pt, when he bid the east wind blow 
from Arabia, the birth place of locusts, to bear their 
countless host upon that guilty land. (Ex. 10:14.) 
The Mohammedan armies were represented in vi^on 
to the apostle John, under a swarm of locusts. (Rev. 
9:) These animals are frequently used for food; salted 
and dried in the smoke, or boiled with a little oil or 
butter, or toasted before the fire. Some people live on 
them' nearly altogether. Such was the plain fare of 
John the Baptist m the wilderness: *' His meat was /o- 
cu8t8 and wild honey, " (Matt 3:4) 
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SECTION I. 

DWELLINGS. 

In eastern countries, men dwell either in tents or in 
houses. Those who lead a wandering life, as the Arabs, 
prefer the tent, as it may conveniently be carried with 
them from place to place; and in that warm climate, « 
possesses, as an habitation, all the advantages which 
their rude and simple manners require. In very early 
times, it seems to have been altogether the most com- 
TOon kind of dwelling. The life ot a shepherd, roving 
and unsettled, has always been connectea with 'living 
in a tent' label* was the ''father of such as dwell in 
tents and have cattle,*' before the flood; and after it, 
we find Noah in the same sort of dwelling, as at a later 
period, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

Tents are formed by setting up three, seven, or nine . 
poles, as they are smaller or larger, and spreading over 
them a great covering of cloth or skin. If more than 
three poles are u^ed, the three longest are placed in a 
row in the middle, and the others on each side; if there 
be only three, they are placed in a single row; then the 
covering is drawn over them, and made to dope out- 
ward, like the roof of a house, towards the ground, by 
means of cords, which are fastened down to the earth 
with wooden pins or stakes. (Is. 54: 2.^ The covering 
is generally made of that strong blacK cloth which is 
formed of gojat's h£ur. When a number of them are' 
seen at a distance, pitched together, as they fre- 
quentlv are, in a circle upon some nill, they have a very 
beautjiul appearance : " I am black," says the spouse> 
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" but com^y a(s the tents of iCedar." (Song. 1:5.) The 
larger kind' are divided by curtaihs into two or three 
rooms. The bottom .of the tent is covered with mats, 
and sometimes carpets, on which those who live in 
theih 8&(. A small hole, dug in the middle, serves as a 
firepl^e for cooking; and a few vessels of shell or brass, 
with- some goat skin bottles and a hand-mill for grind- 
ing grain, make up the simple furniture of the eastern 
shepherd's slender dwelling. The tents of the great 
and wealthy, however, are sometimes very splendid, 
and supplied with richer accommodations. 

Houses rise, as men give up a wandering life, and fix 
thetnselves on one spot, to till the ground or to attend 
to different kinds of art and science. They had learn- 
ed to build them, long before the 'flood, as we may 
clearly conclude from the building of the ark. The 
Jews, after their settlement in Canaan, being chiefly 
employed in husbandry, dwelt generally in houses. 
Their houses, however, were very different, in several 
respects, from ours; and to understand several passages 
of tne Bible, we must be acquainted with this difference. 
The same general plan (tf ouilding seems to have con- 
tinued from the earnest times to the present day, in the 
eastern countries: let us attend then, to the account 
which travellers have given us of a house, as it is com- 
mon there; taking, for an example, one of the larger 
and more rei^ectable sort. 

The outside of the house presents a square fl^re, 
widi a flattop and dull appearance, having only a sm^e 
door in the front side, and one lattice^ wmdow looking 
from the upper part On opening[ this door, we enter 
into a square ixwm of moderate size^ which is called 
the Porch, On one side of it is fixed a seat for the ac- 
commodation of strangers; few persons being allowed to 
get any farther into the house, except on great festival 
occasions. Going straight forward through the porch, 
we open a second door, which brings us into a large 
open square, right in the centre of the building, called 
the Court, "VAHien we raise our eyes upward, in this 
place, we find that there is nothing over our heads but 
the sky itself; the only covering which it ever has is a 
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large veil, or curtain, sometimes drawn over it by cordsp 
from one side to the other, to keep off the sun, when a 
large company is to be received. When it rains, the 
water fialls upon the pavement below, which is made 
of marble or some other solid material, and is carried 
out by a pipe or trough through the building. It is con- 
sidered a great ornament and luxury to have a foun- 
tain in the middle of this pavement, constantly pouring 
forth its refreiftiing stream. Around the court, on its 
four sides, are seen large windows and handsome doors, 
opening into it from all the rooms of the house. When 
you come out of these rooms, however, vou do not gen- 
erally step at once upon the pavem?nt, but upon a 
covered walk, or porch with pillars, such as we often 
see in front of our nouses, which goes along each side 
of the squat*e. If tl^ house has more than one story, 
the doors of the upper chambers open out upon a gal- 
lery or balcony, that runs round above this porch, and 
has in front of it, toward the centre of the court, a 
balustrade, or some kind of railing, to keep people from 
falling down upon the hard pavement bdow. A per- 
son, in gdng trom one room to another, must alwa3rs 
come out of the first and go into the second, by their 
doors that open toward the court: there is no door 
directly from one to the other, in the inside. On great 
occasions, such as a marriage, company is always re- 
ceived in the court 

From the scjuare room, called the Porch, into which, 
as we have seen, the front door on the outside opens, a 
flight of stairs rises to the upper story, and so on to the 
ixwf of the house. The roof is flat, covered over with 
solid earth, or a kind of plaster, made of coals, ashes, 
stones, and other substances, well pounded together. It 
is surrounded on the outside with a low wall, and on the 
inside, round the court, with a breastwork, or railing, 
like the balustrade of the balcony, to prevent persons 
from falling either way. (Deut. 22:8.) On sucn roofs, 
a little gi*ass will sometimes spring up;- but it soon 
withers under the heat of the sun. fPs. 129:6—8.) 
The roof has always been m^ch used, as a place oi 
agreeable retirement , There it is common to walk in 
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the evening, to enjoy its cool breeze, and there in 
summer, persons often sleep, under the broad arch of 
heaven. On such a roof, Kahab concealed the spies 
-with stalks of flax; (Josh. 2: 6;) Samuel talked with 
Saul; (1st Sam. 9:25;) David walked at even tide; 
(2d Sam. 11: 2;) and Peter employed himself in medi- 
tation and prayer. (Acts 10: 9.) In cities, the roof of 
one house is jomed to another, so that a person may pass 
along a whole street sometimes, without coming down. 
When, therefore, our Saviour said, "Let him that is 
on the house top, not go down into the house, neither 
enter therein, to take any thing out of his house," 
(Mark 13:15,) he might mean, that he should pass 
right along the roofs of the houses, and get to the end 
of the street, and so out of the city, the shortest posd- 
ble way; more probably, however, he meant that he 
should go directly down the stairs into the Porch, and 
so out by the street door, without turning backward 
through the Court, to any of the chambers, lest even 
so small a delay should cost him his life. It seems to 
have been by taking advantage of this close connexion 
of several roofs, that the friends of the man who was 
ack with the palsy brought him into the presence of 
Jesus, (Mark 2:3,4.) While the Redeemer was 
preaching in the court of a certain house in Capernaum, 
they came carrying the sufferer upon a bed; but the 
crowd was so great in the house and about the door, 
that they found it impossible to come near him. They 
then took him up, through some neighbouring house, 
to the top, and thus brought him along till they stood 
by the inner bre^twork of the roof, just over the place 
where our Saviour was. There they uncorverea the 
roof; that is, took away the covering of cloth that w^ 
spread over the court to keep off the sun, and broke ufi, 
or tore away, some part of the balustrade; and so, with 
cords, let down the bed whereon the sick man lay, into 
the midst, right before Him who was able to heal. 
(Luke 5: 19.) 

The rich sometimes have two houses; one for sum- 
mer, and another for winter. (Amos 3: 15.) The for- 
mer faces the north, to be cool; the latter opens toward 
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the south, to be warm. The rooms are generally large; 
those in the upper story being fitted off with more de- 
fonce than those below. The back part cf Uie house 
IS occupied by the women. An Uhfier Chamber, just 
over the Porch in the front part oi the building, was 
generally, among the Jews, set apart to lodge strangers. 
(1st Kings 17: 19.) When the house had only one story, 
this room seems to have been raised above it, to tine 
height of a second, with a door opening out upon the 
rorf. (2d Kings 4:10.) When fire was used, the 
•smoke had no chimney to carry it away; it went out by 
a hole in the wall, thoueh it is called a chimney in one 

1>lace. (Hos. 13: 3.) Windows had no gla^ but mere- 
y lattice- work. 

Houses, in earlier times, seem to have been common- 
ly only one story high, in Palestine; but long before the 
time of Christ, many of them were much ni^er, and 
yeiy splendid; ceiled with cedar, painted with vermi- 
lion, and richly adorned with ivory, gold, and precious 
l^ms. f Jer. 22: 14, 1st Kings 22: 39.) Stone was used 
tor building before the time of Moses, (Lev. 14:40,) 
and always continued common. Timber, too, was 
much employed. (Is. 9:10.) The bricks mentioned 
in several places, were sauare pieces of clav, hardened 
merely by the heat of tne sun. The walls of many 
houses at the more commo|i sort, were made of this 
material, which could seldom last longer than the life 
of one man. As it was comparatively soft, it was not 
hard to dig a hole right through it. (Matt 6: 19, Ezek. 
12:5.) Serpents, also, would occasionally find a hiding 
place in it (Amos 5:19.) Heavy rains injure such 
walls very much; and if they were not weU secured 
about the foundation, sometimes swept them utterly 
awav: to such a house our Saviour f^eems to refer: 
" The rs^i descended, and the floods caiOe, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell: and 
great was the fall of it" (Matt 7:27.) Such frail 
houses are still common in the east So many of them 
are in the city of Damascus, that when a violent rain 
&l}s, the streets become like a quagmire, with the clay 
that is washed from the walls. 
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In eastern cities, the houses are generally built with 
vety narrow streets between them; not more than four 
or nve feet wide. This is to have them, almost all the 
time, completely shaded from the oppressive power of 
the sun. In ancient times, however, as we read, cha- 
riots were driven through them; so that some of them 
must have been much wider. The Gates were impor- 
tant places. A considerable space was left unoccupied 
aboutf them, where markets were held and goods of all 
sorts exposed to sale, either in tents or under the open 
sky. (2d Kings 7: 18.) Here, also, was the seat of jus- 
tice, and the common place of resort, where all matters 
of law were settled, and public buaness of every kind 
transacted. When Abraham bought a field of the sons 
of Heth, the bargain was made at the gate of the city. 
(Gen. 23: 10,18. See also Gen. 34: 20, Ruth 4: 1—10.) 
Hence, the expressions, to be crushed in the gate; that 
is, to be utterly condemned in judgment; (Joo 5: 4;) to 
ofien the mouth in the gate; to reprove iti the gate; to turn 
aside judgment in the gate; &c. The gates were made 
very strong; sometimes of iron or brass. Gates, then, 
may be used to signify' both strength and wisdoih; as 
when it is said, " The gates of hell shall not prevail 
against" the church. (Matt. 16: 18.) 



SECTION II. 

OF FURNITURE. 

Let us next consider the Furniture of aii eastern 
house. The floors of the rooms are covered with mats 
or carpets. In 2i box beside the wall, are kept some 
thick, coaflH^mlittresses, which at night are thrown upon 
the floor and 'slept upon: the poorer people ^se skms. 
Bedsteads and chairs are not seen. It is an easy matter 
to carry such a bed as our Saviour commanded the sick 
roan: •* Take up thy be4 and walk." On two or three 
sides of the room, there is sometimes seen a raised place, 
about three feet broad and a foot high, running all aldng 
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the walL On tlus lies, from one end to the other, a 
stuflPed cushion: and here the people set crosa-legged, 
somewhat after the manner of our tailors when at woric, 
leaning their backs against bolsters that are fixed up 
alpDK the wall. The seat at the comer is the most com- 
fortable andfthe most honourable. This raised place, on 
which it has always been usual to lie, as wdl as ut, 

i2d Kings 20: 2,) is called sometimes in Scripture, a bed; 
Amos 3:12;) and sometimes, under the same name^ ap- 
pears to be meant a moveable settee, or sofa, of the 
same height and breadth, furnished with the same con- 
veniences, and used in the same way, for sitting or lying. 
Such were the beds of ivory; (Amos 6: 40 and some- 
thing ofthe sort, perhaps, was the iron bedstead c£ O^, 
kinflr of Bashan. (Deut. 3: 11.) 
, Tne bottom of a room in a Jewish house was alwajrs 
perfectly clean. Nobod]^ di*eamed of stepping into it 
with a aandal or shoe on his foot, and tobacco was utterly 
unknown. Hence, it was very seldom necessary to scrub 
or sweep, ^att 12: 44, Luke 15: 8.) 

A Lamfiy fed with olive oil, and supported cm a laree 
candlestick, seems to have been kept burning constantly 
throuj^h the night, in the room where the family slept. 
Such IS still the custom in Egypt, even among the poor- 
est people. Hence, to the ear ot a Jew, the phrase, tofittt 
out a man's light, employed to signify calamity, was 
more full of meaning than we are apt to conceive. (Job 
fill 17, 18: 5, 6.) Whoso curseth his father or his mo- 
ther, his lamp shall be put out in obscure darkness." 
(Ppov. 20:20.) 

Pots, plates, and cups of difierent kinds, sometimes 
pretty costly, were found in the Jewish dwelling. One 
of the most useful articles was the goat-skin bottle. It 
is made by stripping off the skin of a goat, or kid, from 
the neck downward, without ripping it; only cutting off 
thelegs and the tail The hole lefit by one of^the fore legs 
is left to answer the purposes of a spout, while the rest 
are tightiy sewed up. It is filled by the neck, which is 
afterwards tied like the mouth of a sack. Into this ves- 
sel is put water, milk, and wine, which arc kept more 
fmh and sweet this way, than they can be in any other. 

Vol, I. G 
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They are used, indeed, to cany almost every kind of 
provision. When thevget old, they often break, and of- 
ten are mended in different ways. Such were the " wine 
bottles, old, and rent, and bound up," of the cunning Gi- 
beonites; (Josh. 9: 4;) and such bottles our Saviour had 
in view, when he ssud, " Neither do men put new wine 
into old bottles; else the bottles break, and the wine 
runneth out, and the bottles perish." (Matt. 9: 17.) The 
Arabs still use these botUes, and sometimes form a ves- 
sel nearly as large as a hogshead, out of an ox akin. 
Two of these last filled with water, and dung over the 
back of a camel, are of great value to a company travel- 
ling through the desert. 

The most ancient table for eating, probably resem- 
bled that which is still common in &e east; a circular 
piece of leather sjiread, upon the floor, around which 
those who ate sat with legs bent and crossed, on cushions 
or small carpets. So the brethren ot Joseph sat before 
him, when they dined with him in Egypt. (Gen. 43: 33.) 
It seems to have been common, in very early times, to 
have separate small tables, placed in a circle at the social 
meal, one before each pers(xi, as we give each a separate 
plate. Everjr one had \iv&fwrtion set on his own table. 
After the captivity, the Persian custom of lying at meals, 
which came into use also among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, grew fashionaUe in Palestine. This required a new 
kind of table. It was made up of three narrow tables, 
raised like ours fi*om the ground, and placed tog^ether 
so as to form a square with a dear space in the middle, 
and one end quite open. Around these three tables, on 
the outside, were placed three couches, or beds, reach- 
ing far enough back, to allow a man's body to be 
stretched nearly straight across. On these the guests 
lay, in a slanting position, one before the other, each 
leaning upon his left arm, with his face turned toward 
the table. Iii this way the head of one was placed 
before the bosom of another, so that, if he turned to 
q)eak with him, he naturally leaned upon it; thus John 
leaned on the Saviour's bosom at supper. (John 13: 23. ) 
The fourth ade was left clear, for the servants to pass 
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into the open space in the middle, and bring to any part 
of the table whatever might be wanted. 

On one of these table-conches, or beds» Queen Esther 
was leaning, when Haman fell before her to supplicate 
mercy. (£^h. 7: 8.) On such a couch, also, the Re- 
deemer lay at meat in the Pharisee's house, when there 
came a woman '* that was a sinner, and stood at his feet 
behind him, weeping, and began to wash his feet with 
tears, and did wipe them with the hairs t^ her head, and 
kissed his feet, and anointed them with ointment" 
(Luke 7: 36—38.) She stood on the floor, by the out- 
side of the high couch. In a similar manner, our Lord 
approached the feet of his disciples, when he rose from 
supper, took a towel, with a basm of water, and began to 
wasn them and wipe them, one after another, as they 
lay round the table. (John 13: 4—12.) Wherever, in 
the New Testament, we read of sitting at meat, we are 
to remember that it means no other position than this 
of fitretching out the body at full length, with the head 
and shoulders raised upon the left arm. 

A most indispensable article in every house was the 
Mill, We read of fine meal in the time of Abraham; 
so before his aee the mill must have been well known. 
It was made of two circular stones, about the size of 
our common grindstbnes, placed one above the other. 
The lower one was fixed so as not to move, and had a 
little rise toward the centre, on its upper part; the uj)- 
per one was hollowed out on its lower side, to fit this 
rise, and had a wooden handle fixed above, to turn it 
round, with a hole through the middle to receive the 
grsdn. This mill was used da^ ^er day, as re^arly 
as our coffee-mill; for as bread in that country will con- 
tinue good only a short time, it became the universal 
custom, to grind fresh flour and bake every day, except 
the Sabbath. It was the business of maid-servauts to 
grind, and so conadered a degrading employment for 
a man, (Judg. 16: 21.) or for a lady of rank. (Is. AT . 
2.) Sometimes one turned the mill alone: but frequent- 
ly two were employed together, to make the work 
lighter. In the latter case, they sat one on each side, 
thrusting the handle round continually from one to the 
G 2 
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other. Thus our Saviour speaks of '* two women grind- 
ing at the mill." (Matt 24: 41.) As the mill was so 
essential to every family, it was forbidden to take the 
nether or the upper stone for a pledge. (Deut 24: 6. ) 
If, in the days of her glory, we had walked along the 
streets of Jerusalem about the twilight of evening, or 
the dawn of morning, when the noise of grinding 
came upon the ear from everv quarter, we shoidd bet- 
ter understand the image of desolation which the pro- 
phet presented, when he foretold that God would take 
awav from the city " the voice of the bridegroom and 
the oride, the sound of the miliatonea, and the light of 
the candle." (Jer. 25: 10.) These handmillsaresdu used 
all over the east. 

Ovens were of different sorts. A common fashion was 
to make them of stone or brick, covered over with mor- 
tar, something in the shape of a large pitcher. Fire 
was put in the inside, and the dough spread, like a thin 
paste, over the outside; it was baKed m less than a mi- 
nute. Another oven was a round hole dug in the earth, 
and paved at the bottom with stones: after it was heat- 
ed, tne fire was taken away, the cakes placed upon the 
stones, and the mouth shut up. Because other fuel was 
often scarce, it wa& common, as it still is in tlmt quarter 
of the world, to heat ovens with light brushwood, the 
prunings of vines, stubble, and such materials. Dried 
grass otten answered the purpose: " If Godi" said the 
&viour in his sermon on the mount, " so clothe the 
grass of the field, which to>day is, and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O ye 
of little fwth ! " f Matt 6 : 30. ) The dung of anim&ls, such 
as horses, camels, and cows, thoroughly dried, was ent« 
ployed in the same manner. In many places of the 
east, at;the present time, it forms the most general sop- 
phr of fuel, for all purposes of cooking or baking, and is 
laid up and kept m la^e stacks, with much care, for 
standing family use. It is bought and sold, also^ by 
cart-loads, as wood is in other countries. (Ezek. 4: 15.'J 
Cakes were often baked in the ashes, (Gen. 18: 6,) and 
sometimes on pans or plates of iron, placed over the 
fire. (Lev. 2:5.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 
OOOVPATZONS. 



SECTION I. 

OF THE PASTORAL LIFE. 

Its origin. The life of a shepherd had, in early 
tiroes, much to recommend it to the choice of men. It 
was attended only with Ught labour, and afforded, genp* 
erallv, a sure prospect of riches and independence. 
Whue the human race continued comparatively few in 
number, vast tracts of ground lay in every directicm, 
without Cultivation, and without owner, covered with 
the richest pastures. The shepherd had but to with- 
draw himseu from the more thickly settled communi- 
ties, when he found, without expense, free range for liis 
flocks and his herds, however vast their number; and 
when the grass began to fail around him in one place, it 
was an easy matter to gather up his tent and move with 
all his substance to some other spot; still fresh with the 
wild abundance of nature. He nad no home or family 
to leave behind, in his wanderings; his dw^Ung-place, 
with all its numerous household, followed the steps of 
his flock; for him to wander or to rest, was to be alike 
^t home. 

Its prevalence. Accordingly, in the eastern part 
<^ the worid, this manner of life found great numbers to 
embrace it, in the first ages of time, before the flood, 
Abel was a keeher of sheefi^ and Jabal " was the father 
of such as dwell in tents and kceve cattle J** - After that 
great event, we read tluit the illustrious patriarchs df 
the Jewish nation, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, with all 
his sons, pursued the same business. These were shep- 
herds of the highest rank, exceedingly rich in silver, 
and gold, and flocks of every kind, (Gen. 13:3, 5,) and 
surrounded with a household of several hundred ser* 
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vants. (Gen. 14: 14.) Each was a prince in the midst 
of his great family, perfectly independent; making war, 
and making treaties of peace, with states and tribes 
around him, by his own sovereign authority. Such a 
shepherd was Job, also, ** the greatest of all the men ci 
the east," in his time. By reason of the -dignity and 
power which belonged to the prince-like shephenls of 
ancient times, as well as on account of the tender care 
with which they governed their flocks, it became cus- 
tomary to give me titie to rulers and kin^ God him- 
self is frequentiy styled a shepherd, and his people com- 
pared to a flock imder his almighty protection. 

In Egypt, the Israelites devot^ themselves as a peo- 
ple to the employment of their fathers. And even after 
their setdement in the land of promise, although hus- 
bandry became the national business, many still clung to 
this early manner of life. That part of the country 
which lay east of the Jordan, afibraed pecuUar advan- 
t^;es to those who made such a choice. On this ac- 
count, the children of Reuben and Gad, because thetf 
hfid a very great multitude ofcattle^ requested to have 
it for their inheritance. (Numb. 32: Ir-^.) The moun- 
tainous tracts of Gilead and Bashan abounded with the 
finest pastures, and beyond their extenave range, lay 
far and wide outspread the wilderness of Arabia; 
which, though in general sandy and barren, had yet 
scattered over it some fertile spots, rising like islands 
on the dreary ocean, and inviting the shepherd to wan- 
der with his flocks over the unoccupied waste. All 
this, except the territories of Ammon toward the north, 
and Moab toward the south, bdonged properly to .the 
Israelites; (Gen. 15:18;) and we read that the shep« 
herds of Reuben did, in the days of Saul, when their 
herds were greatly multiplied m the land of Gilead, 
destroy four Arabian nations who opposed their way, 
and dwelt in tents far east of the mountsuns, toward the 
great river Euphrates. (1st Chron, 5: 9, 10, 18—22.) 
It was not altogether uncommon to pursue the same 
kind of life, on the other side of Jordan, especially 
among the hills of Ephraim and Judah, as we may see 
in the history of David; the business, however, could 
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not be conducted on the same great scale* as little of 
the land could be' spared from the labour of the faoiDer, 
In the days of our oaviour, shepherds were still found» 
watchm^ their flocks, in the land of Judea. (Luke 2: 8.) 
The nations who* dwelt to the south and southeast or 
the land of Canaan, were made up, in a ereat measure, « 
of unsettled herdsmen and shepherds. Such were the 
Amalekstes, the Ishmadites, and Midianites. They 
owned, indeed, some villages and towns, and were con* 
fined in some measure to particular regions of the broad 
uncultivated wilderness; but they had no fixed bounda- 
ries; whole families and tribes wandered wiUi their 
flocks from place to place, as inclination led, and thus 
were often round far asunder from the body of their 
nation, or even surrounded, at times, with the tents and 
possessions df a difierent people. Thus the Kenites 
were found within the borders of Amalek, when Saul 
came to destroy that devoted nation. (1st Sam. 15: 6.) 
Even the country of Edom, though it had much culti- 
vated landj and several large cities, seems to have con- 
fflsted, in a ^at part, of wild, unsettied wastes, thus 
occupied with Waadering hordes of such as dwell in 
tents and are employed with the care of cattie. 

Care of Flocks. The flocks were tended by ser- 
vants; also by the sons, and frequently by the daughters 
of the owner, who himself was often employed in the 
same service. In the summer, they generally moved 
toward the north, or occupied the lonier parts of the 
mountains; in the winter, they returned to the south, or 
sought a favourable retreat in the vallies. A shepherd 
was exposed to all the changes of th6 season, as the 
flock required to be watched by day and by night under 
the open sky. Thus Jacob described his service: " In. 
the aay, the drought consumed me, and the frost by 
night; and my sleep departed from mine eyes." So, 
also, the shepherds were watching their flocks by nighty 
when the angel of the Lord came down with the glad 
tidings of a Saviour's birth. The flocks <£d not, how- 
ever, give so much trouble as we mieht imagine such 
vast numbers would. They grew famifiitr with the rules 
of order, and learned to ccmform themselves to the 
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wishes of thar keener, ©n the slightest notice. They 
became acquainted with his voice, and when called by 
its sound, immediately gathered aroond him. It was 
even common to give every individual of the flock its 
own name, to which it learned to attend, as horses and 
dogs are accustomed to do among us. U the keeper's 
voice was at any time not heeded, or could not I'each 
some straggling party, he had but to tell his do^, who 
was almost wise enough to manage a fiock by himself, 
and immediately he was seen bounding over the dis- 
tance, and rapidily restoring all to obedience and order. 
When he wanted to move from one place to another, he 
called them all together and marchra before them, with 
his staff in his hand, and his d(^ by his side, like a goi- 
eral at the head of his army. Such is the beautiful dis- 
cipline which still is often seen in the flocks of eastern 
shepherds. With a knowledge of these circumstances, 
we can better understand the language of our Saviour, 
in his beautiful parable of the Shepherd and his flock: 
•* The sheep hear his voice; and he calleth his own 
sheep by name, and leadeth them out. And when he 
putteth forth his own sheep, he goeth before them, and 
the sheep follow him; for Aey Know his voice. And a 
stranger will they not follow, out will flee from him; for 
they know not the voice of strangers." (John 10: 3--^. ) 
It was the business of the shepherd to protect his 
flock from harm, for which purpose he generally car- 
ried a sling or bow; to lead them where sufficient pas- 
ture might be found; and to take care that they were 
well supplied vrith water. (Ps. 23:1—4.) The last 
thing was not, generally, in those regions which were 
traversed by shepherds, a very easy matter. The stream, 
or living fountain, were seldom to be found. It was 
necessary to chg wells; and as the flocks had to be led 
to different pasturing places, sometimes far apart, it 
was necessary to dig several wells. A shepherd who 
managed his ousiness right, would have a regular round 
of places, with a well of water at each, whidi he might 
visit in succession every year. Thus we read of Abra- 
ham and Isaac digging one well after another. It is 
easy to see, that where water was so scarce, while for 
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the support of large herds and flocks so much was 
wanted a wdl became a most vaIuable4>aTt of proper- 
ty. (Gen. 26: 15—22,32,33, Numb. 20:17—19.) liencx, 
they were carefully covered and concealed, as far as 
possible, from view, that others might not steal away 
the water; another reason for covering them, was to 
keep them from being iilled up with sand, as it rolled 
over them before the wind. ix>metimes, several shep- 
herds had a well in common. (Gen. 29:2,3.) It was 
a cruel act to stop up the wells of any peopfe, as was 
common for enemies to do: it was to shepherds as bad 
as the burning of houses in a country like ours. The 
flocks were watered twice in the day; at noon and about 
sundown. It was a laborious business, to draw water 
enough for so great a multitude. The wells wete gen- 
erally very deep; as was that one of Jacob, where our 
Saviour talked wiUi the woman of Samaria. (John 4:11.) 
From the value of water, in places where it was thus 
scarce and difficult to be procured, it became a common 
emblem of rich blessings of any sort, and especially of 
spiritual favour; so that God himself is called a foun" 
tain of living waters. (Jer. 2: 13, 17: 13.) 

Produce.— ]trom his flocks, the shepherd was sup- 
plied, as we have already seen, with almost all the com- 
forts of his life. Except » little grain and a few poles, 
he needed nothing fQr food, or for raiment, or for dwel- 
ling, which they could not furrash. His table was 
crowned, as often &s he chose, with flesh of the best 
kind; which, however, in those warm countries, was not 
often used, except on great festivals, or to entertain 
strangers; while every day, abundance of milk and 
cheese gave relish to his simple meal. The biUtcr men- 
tioned in the Bible, was not, however, like ours; it was 
something that could be drunk, as Jael is said to have 
oflered it to Sisera, in a lordly dish, when he asked for 
drink. (Judg. 5: 25.) Perhaps it was some preparation 
of cream. We read of **Jlood8 and brooks of honey and 
butter;" and of washing a man's steps in it (Job" 
20: 17, 29:6.) Every Sheefi-sliearing, e^^ecially, added 
to the wealth of the master of ^he flock. It was always 
a great occasion. The sheep were all gathered into 
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laige folds; a great company of shearers were cdlect* 
ed to the place; an unusual preparation of food took 
place; and the whole season, which generally lasted 
several days, was turned into a complete festival. 
(2d Sam. 12:23.) By selling continually their cattle 
and various kinds of produce to the neighbouring cities, 
the shepherds often became very rich in alver and 
gold« as well as in their flocks and herds; for as it was 
not uncommon for them to farm for themselves a piece 
of land, sufficient to supply them with ^[rain, they 8up« 
ported their great households almost without expense, 
and reaped a clear profit from every thing they sold. 

Modern Shepherds.— The east, as we have already 
hinted, still abounds with shepherds; and much light is 
thrown upon those parts of Scripture which rdlate tothe 
Circumstances of early pastoral life, by an acquaintance 
with the manners and customs of these wandering tent- 
dwellers, as they exist in our own day. The same vast 
regions of uncultivated country, over which, in ancient 
times, so many scattered families travelled with their 
numerous flocks and herds, are now found occupied with 
various tribes of thdr posterity, equally unsettled and 
equally free. Through the deserts of Arabia and Syria, 
from the banks dt the Nile to the ancient stream oi Eu- 
phrates, and far beyond, toward the rising sun, they are 
found, ranging from one pasturing place to an(^er, and 
scorning every restraint of civilised fashion or power. 
The master of each family is a chieftain, or prince, sur- 
rounded oftentimes with many hundred dependants and 
servants. Many of them are exceedingly ncli, covering 
the whole country for miles, as they pass along, with 
immense droves ot camels, oxen, cows, asses, goats, and 
sheep; and possessing, at the same time, treasures of 
silver and gold. No doubt, the patriarchal shepherds 
of the Bible resembled some of tiiem very much, m their 
wealth, and power, and manner of life. But they were 
^lessed with a knowledge of the true God, and their 
tents were hallowed with the pure spirit rf devotion, 
while the blackness of Mohammedan error reigns in the 
families of these. We nyiy be certain, therefore, that 
in all those circumstances of character which only can 
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g^Te true ornament or dimity to life, whether found in 
the tent or the palace, the latter come far short di show- 
'mg forth any true representation of the former. 

Pastoral Imagery. — We have said that God is often 
compared, in Scripture, to a shepherd. Under the same 
image, the Lord Jesus Christ beautifully and expressive- 
ly describes his relation to the church; and never was ap- 
plication more happy and complete. The sh^ep of ms 
nock were once scattered upon the mountains, without 
shepherd and without understanding, going continually 
astray, weary and faint from scantiness of pasture and 
distres^g want of water; exposed to spoal from the 
arm of the prowling robber, and hunted and torn by the 
hungry wild beast of the forest He saw and pitied. 
He left the glorious splendour of his Father's house, to 
follow and gather to himself the miserable wanderers. 
His voice was heard upon the hills, calling them to re- 
turn and feed under nis care. As they listened and 
came, he builded for them a lar^e and secure fold^ and 
led them forth, day by day, to fields of the richest pas- 
ture, and by quiet streams of ever-running water. His 
kind and tender care was constantly employed for their 
good; he strengthened the weak and cherished the sidL; 
leading with gentleness such as Were with young, and « 
l^theinng the lambs with his arm, to carry tnem fondly 
m his bosom. And when the hour of thickest danger 
came, and all the rage of the enemy threatened to de- 
vour and destroy the entire flock at once, he shrunk not 
from their defence, though the conflict was dreadful 
beyond all expression. He met the danger in his single 
stren|;th, and nrmly laid down his life for the sheefil But 
in dymg, he overcame, and wrought a deliverance for 
his sheep, which no power of the enemy can ever de- 
stroy. And now, though unseen by mortal eyes, he is 
still present with the flock, watching over it with the 
same tender care, conducting its steps by the pastures 
and waters of life, and shielding itspath from the prowl- 
ing wolf and Uhe roaring lion,* To secure its welfare, * 
he has appointed, under himself, many servants to over- 
see and tend its different parts. These he has com- 
manded, with awful solemnity, to be faithful Pastors, or 

Vol. I. H 
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shepherds, and to feed his dock with diligence and care; 
they act at all times under his eye, and must render a 
strict account of their ministry, when He, '* the Chief 
Shepherd," shall finally appear. (Matt 9: 36, 1st Pet. 
2: 25, Is. 40: 11, Ps. 33: John la; Jer. 33: 3,4, Acts 30: 
28, 1st Pet 5:2— 4.) 



SECTION II. 

OF HUSBANDRY. 

Adam began to cultivate the ground directly after his 
creation: it was his business, with light and pleasant 
labour, to dress and keep the garden, ere yet sin had 
blasted its original beauty. After the fall, the earth» 

})ressed under the weight of the Almighty's curse, no 
onger yielded of her own accord the necessary fruits of 
life. Labour became indispensable, and, at the same 
time, severe. Since that time it has been, more or less, 
in every age and in every' nation, an occupation of mon 
to till the soil, and draw from its bosom the means of 
•subsistence and comfoit 

Many nations, however, while they could not neglect 
the business altogether, have made it a matter of compa- 
ratively small attention; rather choosing, from the situa- 
tion of their countries or the disposition of their people, 
tb secure to themselves the blesangs of life, by giving 
their time and care chiefly to some other pursuit. But 
the Israelites, after their s<*ttlement in Canaan, were al- 
most entirely a nation of farmers. A small portion on 
the eastern side of the Jordan, as we have seen, were 

Erincipally occupied with the care of flocks and herds; 
ut the great body of the people spent their time, almost 
exclusively, in cultivating the land. By the direction of 
God, eacK tribe had its own particular province, and 
every family in that tribe its own plantation, clearly 
marked out from all the rest. No ^mily could entirely 
lose its plantation; for it never could oe sold for any 
longer time than to the year of Jubilee. Thus, while 
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the daughters of an)r house, when they married, were 
moved away to the inheritance of some other &mily, 
the sons, to the latest generation, continued on the same 
estate. In this way, no one man could ever buy up 
lan;e tracts of country for himself, so as to leave multi- 
tudes without property of their own, and so without the 
strongest inducement to diligence. Every individual 
knew, that whatever labour or care he bestowed upon his 
farm, it could never be utterly lost to his family, and 
thus was animated to spare no pains in its cultivation. 
And as the portion which fell to each, where all were 
entitled to share, was necessarily small, it was managed 
with the more skilful art; from which it came to pass, 
that the whole face of the country presented an appear- 
ance of the highest cultivation, so that probably no 
country that was ever seen, could compare, in this re- 
spect, with the land of Palestine in those days. 

We have already considered the different productions 
of this country, which claimed, in ancient times, the at- 
tention of the Jewish farmer. It remains to notice his 
various methods of labour, as emploved at different sea- 
sons, in the several departments of his care. 

\ CARE OF THE FIELD. 

To prepare the ground for sowing, immediately after 
the first short season of rain in the fall, he set himself to 
break it up with the plough. His plough, however, was 
a trifling tning, in comparison with one of ours. It was 
probably much like the ploughs that are used ap the 
present day, in eastern countries. One of those is often 
80 light, that a man can lift it with one hand; and when 
it passes over the ground, it leaves only a moderate 
scratch behind, instead of the deep, broad furrow which 
vfc are accustomed to see. Tlie fitoughshare is a piece of 
iron, somewhat broad, but not large, fixed to the end of 
a shaft that lies flat Two handles, and sometimes only- 
one, standing nearly upright from this shaft, prepare it 
to be guided by the ploughman's hand; while a pole of 
sufficient length, rudely fastened to the same bottom, 
near the handles, and slanting upward to the proper 
height, answers the purpose of a beam, to which is fixed 
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the common yoke for drawing^. The share has a good 
4eal of likeness to the short sword that Was anciently 
used, and might easily be beaten into such an instni- 
ment It was not uncommon, once, to change one into 
the other, as we may learn ^m the language of the 
*prophet: *< Beat your ploughshares into swords, and 
your pruning hooks into spears." (Joel 3: 10. See also 
Is. 2 : 4. ) With such a light, unsteady plough, the plough- 
man needs the greatest caution and care, to keep it in 
thf ^oupd, or to make a straight furrow; he must be 
continually bending over and pressing upon it so as to 
give it steadiness and weight For a man, therefore, 
who undertook to manage a Jewish plough, to turn his 
head behind him, was even more imprudent and foolish 
than the same thing is with us. To this our Saviour 
refers; « No man, havine put his hand to the plough 
and looking back, is fit tor the kingdom of heaven.*' 
(Luke 9: 62.) 

The eround was levelled with a harrow still more 
rude. It seems to have been generally a mere heavy 
clump of wood, drawn over the field, to makefilain the 
face ofii, before the seed was sown; (Is. 28: 24,25;) or 
sometimes, perhaps, a wicker-drag, or a large rough 
piece of brushwood, to cover the gnun; this, however, 
was, in most cases, probably done by ploughing it over 
with a cross furrow. 

Bulls and cows, he-asses and she-asses, were the com- 
mon beasts of labour. If a bull became wild and hard to 
manage, a hole was bored through his nostrils, and a 
ring of iron, or twisted cord, fixed in it; to this was 
fastened a rope, by which it could be so pulled and 
twisted, as to stop the animal^s breath almost entirely, 
and so render the most furious quite orderly. By this 
same contrivance, it was common to manage camels, and 
even elephants and lions, when they took them alive. 
To this practice the Lord alludes, in his address to the 
Assyrian king: *' Because thy rage against me and thy 
tumult is come up into mine ears, therefore I will put my 
hook in thy nose, and my bridle in thy lips, ana I will 
tum^hee back by the way by which tnou camest." 
(2d Kil^s 19: 28.) So also in that grand description o*" 

h2 
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Leviathan, it is asked: *' Canst thou put an hook into 
his nose?" to intimate that no art can manage his 
strength. ^Job 41: 2, Ezek. 38: 4^) Both ox and ass 
worked under a yoke fixed over their necks, and tied 
with ropes to the beam. It was not lawful, however^ to 
couple one with the other, under the same yoke; not 
onUr because they were animals of unequal strength and 
different habits, and because every such connexion is 
unnatural and unpleasant, but sdso to make sacred dis- 
tinction between the dean and the unclean^ as the, ox 
stood chief among beasts of the former class, and the 
ass among those (» the latter. The yoke is a natural 
synibol of authority and power; and to carry it, denotes 
subjection and obedience. The Saviour invites us to 
take upon us his yoke, because it is easy. (Matt 11 : 
39,30.; Sin fastens on the neck a heavy yoke of pain 
and sorrow. (Lam. 1:14.) To "break the yoke," 
means, to burst loose from authority and cast off all 
submission; fJer. 5: 5;) when done for anyone bv an- 
other, it is aeliverance from oppression and bondage. 
(Is, 9: 4, 58: 6.) The ploughman was furnished with a 

Sole, seven or eight feet long, armed at one end with a 
at piece of iron for cleaning the plough, and at the 
other, with a spike for spurring his beasts. This was 
called the ox-goad. It was sometimes used in war for a 
spear, and made, when skilfully handled, a very good 
weapon. With such an instrument in his hand, Sham- 
gar made his boldattack on the Philistines, and ax hun- 
dred fell dead on the spot (Judg. 3:31.) 

It was common to begin to sow towaixl the end of 
October: it was not, however, too late to sow wheat in 
December; while January, and even February, was soon 
enough for the barley. There was no frost to hinder 
ploughing, through the whole winter. It wa^ desira- 
ble, however, to get as well on in the busmess as .possi- 
ble, during that period of fair weather which always 
followed the first few days of rain in the fall; for, after 
it was over, the labour of the farmer was continually ex- 
posed to interruption from the showers of rain which 
tall So abundantly, as we have already seen, frpn|that 
time to the season of harvest. 
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The gr^n became ripe very soon after the latter rains 
were over. On the second day of the Passover, which, 
as we shall hereafter see, came considerably sooner in 
some years than in others, a barley sheaf was presented, 
as an offering of the first fruits of the harvest, at the 
altar of &od. After this, the bu»ness of reaping began; 
first, the barley was cut; then the wheat and other 
kinds of grain. The time of harvest lasted seven 
weeks, from the Passover until Pentecost, which came, 
^nerally, not far from the beginning of June. It was a 
joyful season. The master was seen in his field in the 
midst of Ills servants and children, as they pursued their 
work with cheerful and contented diligence. Age and 
youth united their hands in the busy occupation, and 
even mddens came forth to the field, and lent their as- 
sistance in the general work. On every side the move- 
ment of industij was displaye<}» as the reaper plied the 
sickle or th<B bmder's bosom was filled with the new 
made sheaf; while the song of gladness, as it frequently 
rose from the scene, carried in its simple melody an as- 
surance of satisfaction, which the music of palaces fedled 
to express. (Ps. 129:7, Is. 9:3.) What a oeautifiil pic- 
ture does the harvest field of Sioaz present, as it is de- 
scribed in the second chapter of Rutn! The Jewish far^ 
mer was not allowed to forget the poor, in this seascm 
of joyful labour: ** When ye reap the harvest of your 
land," SMd the Almighty, "thou shalt not wholly reap 
the comers of thy land: neither shalt thou gather the 
gleaninffB of thy harvest; thou shalt leave them for the 
poor and the stranger; I am the Lord thy God." (Lev. 
19: 9, 10.) 

The grain was next carried to the Threshing floor^ 
on beasts of burdent or in waeons. All wagons, m those 
days, moved upon two wheels only, like our carts: fre- 
quently, however, they had beds of con^derable size. 
The threshing-floor was in the field itself, on the top of 
some riding ground, where it might be most open on all 
sides to the wind. It had neither covering or walls ; 
and was, in fact nothing more than a sufficient space of 

§ round, levelled with a great roller, and beaten so as to 
ecome completely hard. Here, the sheaves were thrown 
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together in a loose heap, ready for threshing. -^ To beat 
out the lighter kinds of grain, a flail or cudgel was em- 
ployed; for crops of the heavier sort, such as wheat and 
barley, the common methods were the feet of oxen or 
the threshing machine. The ox was used to tread out 
grain very early. (Deut 25 : 4. ) 

The Threahing Inatrument was not always made in 
the same way, in every particular; the general form, 
however, was commonly the same. Imagine four stout 
pieces of timber joined toge1;her in a square frame, and 
three heavy rollers, with axles at each end, reaching 
across and turning in its opposite sides; suppose each of 
these rollers to have around it three iron wheels, cut 
into sharp teeth, like a saw, or to be armed with thick 
pieces of the same metal, standing out six inches all 
over its surface; then fancy a body of some sort raised 
oyer this frame, with a seat for a man to sit upon and 
ride, and you will form *a pretty correct noti(Mi of this 
powerful machine. Mounted on his seat, with a yoke 
of oxen before him, the driver directed it round the 
floor. The rollers, as they turned heavily along, crushed 
and broke all before them. The front part of the ma- 
chine was turned upward, like the runners of a sled or 
sleigh, so as to pass along without becoming choked with 
the straw. 

The Cari, which Isaiah says was used in threshing, 
was only some particular form of this Instrument, (fi. 
28 : 27, 28. ) Threshing with such a machine, presented 
a very impressive image of destruction and slaughter; 
and, accordingly, we find it several times introduced in 
the figurative style of Scripture, to express the severest 
judgments of God, or the most cruel violence of war, 
(Hab. 3: 12, Amos 1:3.) 

The next business was to winnow the grain, or sepa- 
rate it from the straw and chaff. This was done by- 
throwing it up before the wind, with a fork or shovel. 
The straw, by the force of the^threshinginstnHT|k€nt, was 
so cut up and broken injto small pieces, thai it readily 
flew off some distance with the chaff. The gr^n was 
then cleared of heavier substances, such as lumps of 
earth, with a sieve. It was because wind was so neces- 
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' saiy in thb business, that the threshing floor was always 
on a high place, like that of Araunah, the Jebu^te. But 
to assist in driving away the straw and chaff, it was 
common to use also a fan. (Is. 30:24.) Tp purge the 
heap thoroughly, it was necessary to expose it to the 
wind more than once. As threshing is used figuratively 
for severe destruction, so is winnowmg for the scattering 
of a vanquished people: ** Behold, says God to Ms 
church, *' I will make thee a new sharp threshing in- 
strument, having teeth ; thou shalt thresh the moun- 
tains, and beat them small, and shalt make the hills as 
chaff. Thou shalt fan them, and the wind shall carry 
them away, and the whirlwind shall scatter them!" (Is. 
41: 15,16.; The same image is employed, also, fearfully 
to represent the separation of the wicked from the righ- 
teous, and their utter desolation before the wrath of the 
Almighty. They shall be ** as the chaff that is driven 
. with the whirlwind out of the floor;" •• as stubble beforej 
the wind, and as chaff that the storm carrieth away.'*^ 
(Hos. 13: 3, Job 21 : 8, Ps. 1 : 4. ) And as it was also com- 
mon to set fire to the chaff, as it lay mingled with the 
more broken and useless parts of the straw in a neigh- 
bouring pile, the image became more terrible still. (Is. 
5:24,) Thus, the righteous judgment which Christ will 
execute upon the ungodly, is ixipresented by John the 
.Baptist: << His fan is in his hand, and he will thoroughly 
purge his floor, and gather his wheat into the earner; 
but he will bum up the chaff with unquenchable fire. 
(Matt 3: 12.) The straw that was less broken, was 
carefully laid up for the use of cattle. 

CARE OF THE VINE. 

The cultivation of the vine formed another most 
important part of Jewish husbandrv. Vineyards^ as 
we have already seen, were generally planted on the 
sides of hills and mountains. Much labour was em- 
ployed to prepare the ground. The stones were care- 
fully gathered out; the rock was often covered over with 
soil, piled up so as to make a broad platform on the 
sloping height; the whole was surrounded with a hedge 
or wall; the ground was carefiilly dug, and set with 
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plants of the choicest kind; a press was sunk for making 
wine; a tower was raised, in which all the tools and 
other articles necessary for the labourers, might be 
kept, and where one or more watchmen might alwa)r8 
stay to guard the enclosure from thieves and wild ani- 
mals, especially foxes, wluch were very troublesome. 
(Song 2: 15.) These towers seem to have been some- 
times built with much elegance, and fitted up with ex- 
penave care, as places of pleasure as well as mere use, 
where the rich owner might occasionally resort with his 
friends, to enjoy, for a few days, its agreeable retreat, 
God compares his care of the Jewish nation to the care 
which the husbandman was accustomed to bestow on 
his vineyard. (Is. 5:1,2, Ps. 80:9 — 13.]) Our Saviour 
uses the same imag^: <* There was a certain householder 
which planted a vineyard, and hedged it round about* 
and digged a wine press in it, and built a tower, and let 
it out to husbandmen, and went into a fas' country," &c. 
(Matt 21: 33.) The vines were pruned several times a 
year, with an instrument made for the purpose, and 
called the Pruning-hook, 

The vintage, or season for gathering grapes, began 
early in the fall, about the middle of September, and 
generally lasted about two months. It was a time of 
even more gladness than harvest With songs and 
shoutings that sounded all over the hills, the labourers 
proceeded in their work; gathering the great clusters 
into baskets, and bearing them to the Wtne-tireaa, This 
was commonly dug, like a vat, into the ground, and se- 
cured over the bottom and round the siaes, with stone- 
work, plastered so as to hold the juice; frequently, it was 
hewed in a solid rock. It consisted of two separate parts 
or vats close together ; one of which was sunk consider- 
ably lower than the other. The grapes were thrown into 
the upper vat, where they were trodden completely, by 
the feet of five or six men, and the iuiee, as it was 
pressed out, ran through a small grated opening in the 
ade, close by the bottom, down into the lower one. 
The treaders sung, and shouted, and jumped; and all 
"ttieir garments became thoroughly stained with the red 
blood of the grapes. (Jer. 25; 30, 4ff: 32, 33.) 
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^ Out of the jiuce was made Wine and Vinegar, The 
new wine was commonly put into new fi;oat-skin bottles, 
with the hairy side tui*ned inwards. (Job 32: 19, Matt. 
9: ir.) It became better the longer it was kept, when 
the dregs all settled to the bottom. (Is. 35: 6.) Besides 
the -vinegar which is usual among us, and to which Solo- 
mon refers in one of his proverbs, (Prov, 10: 26») there 
was a sort of weak wine, used very commonly by la- 
bourers, which was called by the same name, ouch 
was that vinegar which the workmen of Boaz used m, 
his harvest field. (Ruth 2: 14.) This was a common 
drink also among the Roman soldiers, and seems to 
have been that vine^r which one of them presented 
in a sponge to our Saviour, when he hung upon the cross. 
(Matt 27:48.) The << vinegar mingled with gall," 
which had been before offered to him, (v. 34,) and 
which Mark calls " wine mingled with myrrh," was 
a preparation of wine mixed with this bitter substances 
and rrequently given to criminals doomed to suffer 
death, in order to stupify their feeline;, and so take away 
the sense of pain. Our Lord refused the cup; he would 
not consent, m the deepest a^ony of his suffenng, to taste 
a drink that could bring relief only as itideranged and 
blunted the natural powers of the souL What a lesson 
for those who, in times of sorrow, betake themselves to 
strong drink ! What a lesson for those who deliberate* 
ly sacrifice reason and sense for the brutal pleasure of 
intemperance, without even this wretched plea ! 

The treading of the wine-press is used figuratively to 
denote vengeance and wrath, displayed in the temble 
destruction of enemies. Thus the Redeemer is repre- 
sented as trampling upon the enemies of his people: 
•' Who is this," the prophet inquires, as he saw, in vision, 
one coming toward him in triumph, from the south: 
" Who is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed gar- 
ments from Bozrah? this that is glorious in his apparel* 
travelling in the greatness of his strength?" An an- 
swer returns: " I that sfieak in tighteoumeaa, mghty 
to save,*' The prophet again asks: " Wherefore art 
thou red in thine apparel, and thy garments like him 
that treadeth in the wine-vat ?" The reply comes: 
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** I have trodden the wine-fireM alone} and ofthepeoftlet 
there was none vnth me: for I will tread them m mine 




ployed in the book of Revelation. (Rev. 14: 18.) The 
wrath of God is compai^ also to a cup of strong wine, 
on account of its overwhelming effects. Such wine was 
deepljr re^d; and oftentimes, to render it still more pow- 
erful, it was mixed with different spices. ' * In the hand 
of the Lord," says the Psalmist, " there is a cup, and 
the wine is red; it is fiill of mixture; and he poureth out 
of the same: but the dregs thereof, all the wicked of the 
earth shall wring them out and drink them. " (Ps. 75 : 8. ) 
Grapes were sometimes dried in the sun, and pre- 
servea in masses or cakes, like fif^ These were the 
clu^tersy or bunches ofraisim, which Abigail presented 
to David on one occasion, and Ziba on another. (1st 
Sam. 25: 18, 2d Sam. 16: 1.) The Jews were not allow- 
ed to gather the fruit of their vines, or of any other tree, 
until the fifth year after it began to bear. (Lev. 19: 
23—25.) 

CARE OF FRUIT-TREES. 

The Olive also yielded a rich i*e ward to the husband- 
man's care. The fruit was sometimes beaten off tlie 
tree with a long stick or pole, and at other times shaken. 
It was not allowed, to go over the boughs a second time; 
the few olives that still clung to the tree, were to be left 
for the poor, as were the grapes that were passed over 
in the vmtag^e. (Deut. 24:20,21.) The g^leaning of olives 
and grapes, is used to represent a sweeping ju^ment of 
God, that leaves scarcely any thing behind. (Is. 17: 6, 
24: 13. ) Olives were trodden in a press of a particular 
kind, as well as grapes. The word Gethsemane means 
an oil-'firesa; no doubt, because such a press, and per- 
haps more than one, was much used there, for making 
oil from the fruit that grew so plentifully around, upon 
the Mount of Olives, The oil was very Suable; an- 
swering, in a great degree, among the Jews, the same 
purposes that butter does with us, and, at the same time. 

Vol. I. I 
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supplying them with light in their lamps. Sometimes, 
the fruit wjis plucked before it was ripe, and instead of 
being cast into the press, was .only beaten and squeezed. 
The oU obtained in this way was the best, and was call- 
ed beaten oil; the sacred lamp in the Sanctuary, was al- 
ways fed with such. (Ex. 27: 20. ) The best kmd of oil 
was also mixed with spices and used for ointment; all 
the rest wais employed, in various ways, for food, or for 
common lamps. To " dip the foot in oil," is an expres- 
fflon that signifies to possess a rich and fndtful inherit- 
ance. (Deut. 33:24.) Oil, as has been already said, 
was a common emblem for gladness, and grace of every 
kind. • . ■ 

Of other fruits, it is not necessary to speak particular- 
ly, though several of them were highly valuable. Their 
character and use have been already briefly noticed, in 
our account of trees. The Jews were very lond of Gar- 
dens, and employed, frequently, a great deal of care, to 
make them not only pr<*table, but also beautiful and 

Eleasant In that warm country, it is peculiarly agreea- 
ie to have such retreats, provided with every thing that 
can eratify and refresh. Shadowy walks, overhung 
with fruits of richest fragrance; delightful arbours, deep- 
ly hid within the cool and silent bosom of some grove 
planted with ftur and stately trees; streamlets of water, 
sent forth from a constant source, and winding their way 
in eve»y direction over the whole scene of fruitfulness 
and beauty: these are luxuries so agreeable to eastern 
taste, "fhat the rich cannot consent to be entirely without 
them, if they can be secured by any expense of labour 
or art It was common, in ancient times, to build sepul- 
chres in gardens, for the burial of the dead. Thus Ma- 
nasseh, we are told, was buried in the garden of his own 
house. (2d Kings 21: 18.) So also in the place where 
our Saviour was crucifiea, "there was a garden, and 
in the garden a ifevf aefiulchre^^* in which his body was 
l^d.^ (John 19: 41.) 

^ • HONEY. 

Bees formed another object of care with the Jewish 
'farmers. They abounded in thdr country from the 
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earliest dmes; so that it was called, by way of descrip- 
tioD, « a land flowing with milk and honey." l!*hese 
little animals often laid up their stores in hdllow trees, 
or in the clefts of the rocks; (Ps. 81: 17;) but more com- 
monly, we may suppose, in hives as with u& Honey 
was very much used at home, but made in such great 
quantities that it was also carried away to supply other 
countries, especially in traffic with the Tynans. (£z. 
27: 17.^ Butter or cream, and honey, were esteemed a 
great aelicacy, and it was a sign of plenty in the land, 
when this kind of food abounded. Such seems to have 
been the meaning of that promise to Ahaz, that before 
the child that was soon to be bom, should be dd enough 
to know good from evil, the country should be deliver- 
ed fit>m her enemies, and such proiq;>erity restored, that 
butter and honey would be his common food. (Is. 7: 15, 
16. ) The same taste sdll continues in eastern countries: 
cream and honey are accounted, especially among the 
Arabs, the richest luxury of the breakfast table. There 
was also a kind of ttrild honey, not uncommon in that 
region. It was not made by bees, but collected from 
other little insects upon the leaves of certain trees, so as 
to drop down quite plentifully; sometimes all over the 
eround. Such was the hone3r which Jonathan tasted 
m the wood; the honeycomb into which he is said to 
have dipped his rod, was merely a collection of this wild 
substance. (1st Sam. 14: 25 — 27.^ The honey which 
John the Baptist used for food in tne wilderness, might 
have been, at least in part, of this sort; though it is pro- 
bable he found there much honey of the common kind, 
as to this day very considerable quantities are laid up 
among the rocks, through that same region of country: 
this might very properly be called wild honey ^ as well 
as the other, (Matt 3:4.) 
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SECTION III. 

ft 

EMPLOYMENTS OF HANDICRAFT, TRADE, &c. 

Agriculture, as has been said, was the main busi- 
ness of the whole Jewish nation. It was rendered, by 
the very constitution of the state, the necessary occupa- 
tion of the great mass of the people. Hence, there were 
not with them, as with us, large classes of men employ- 
ed altogether in the different mechanic arts« or in tne 
business of commerce. Tradesmen and mercnants, who 
make up so respectable a portion of the community in our 
country, were, for a long time, of almost no account in 
theirs; and, in fact, could not be said to have been 
known at all, as distinct, regular orders, in the system 
of society. This state of things underwent a little altera- 
tion, after the time of Solomon. Tradesmen grew more 
numerous, and began to form, in some measure, a sepa^ 
nite class of citizens. Commerce also with foreign na- 
tions became, in some degree, and especially at two or 
three different periods, an object of attention. It was 
not, however, until the time of the captivity, that the 
character of society was very materially changed. Af- 
ter that event, a great number of Jews became mei>- 
chants, and travelled, for the purposes of traffic, into 
all countries. It grew common, also, to learn particular 
trades; and hence, we find them frequentiy mentioned 
in the New Testament 

It may be asked, how the inhabitants of the cities 
were employed in those times, when we suppose mer- 
chants and tradesmen to have been so few m th^ land. 
The answer is, that cities then were generally very 
small, and pretty much filled with husbandmen. Their 
small forms lay scattered over the country roimd, and 
their chief care was, to attend to their cultivation. 
(Judg. 19: 15, 16.) Several of them belonged to the 
Levites, who had their particular employment in ano- 
ther way. Some of the larger ones, only, discovered 
something of the mercantile cnaracter; while ^l/cw art 
ists might possibly be found in many, if not all. This, 
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however^ 'was not enough to give any importance tx> 
either kind of occupation, as forming a distmct profes- 
sion in society. 

Among the earlier Jews, a great many articles that we 
are in the habit of getting made for us by different' 
tradesmen, were manufactured in every man's own fa- 
mily, as they were wanted. The women ^un and wove, 
besides doing every sort of needle-work; thus clothing 
was made for the whole &mily. And as it was common 
to wear on the head only a mitre of cloth, and on the 
' feet only a pair of simple sandals, the whole dress could 
be very easily provided, without the smallest assistance 
from abroad. ThuS nobody wanted a weaver, a taiior, 
2k hatter, or a shoemaker* A good housewife, with us, 
will dispense with the services of a bakery but, among 
them, the veiy worst could look no farther than her 
kitchen, for a miller. The common tools, also, that 
were wanted in farming, and most of the common arti- 
cles of furniture in their houses, were so simple, that a 
man of tolerable handy turn would not often think of 
betaking himself to the skill of another, to have them 
made. Still, there were always some things that need- 
ed more than common art; and, accordingly, the coun- 
try was never entirely without men who employed 
themselves in a few of the more difficult trades. There 
were carpenters, hewers of stone, and various workmen 
in gold, silver, brass, and iron. The building of the 
tabernacle in the wilderness, needed some such artists 
of considerable skill. At that time, however, there was 
probably a greater propoition of them among the peo- 

Sle than afterwards; as, no doubt, the service of many 
ad been employed in this way in Egypt; which country 
had already made very great progress in the knowledge 
of various arts. After their settiement in Canaan, there 
was comparatively little demand for superior skill. 
The artists, accordingly, seem to have held no very 
high character for ability in their several trades. Many 
of them, probably, only turned their attention occasion- 
ally to such business, while a great part of thdr time 
was spent in other pursiuts. Hence, when the temple 
was to be built, it was thought necessary to procure ma- 
I 2 
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sons and carpenters from Hiram, king of Tyre. (1st 
Chron- 14: 1.) 

During the captivity, many of the Jews found them- 
selves, in a great measure, shut out from their old man- 
ner of Ufe, and so were compelled to apply themselves 
to arts and merchandize. And as ever after, their con- 
dition was less settled than before, and very many of 
them were continually scattered among different nations, 
it became more and more fashionable to learn trades, as 
the best means of supporting themselves in all circum- 
stances; so that, at last, it came to be a doctrine of their 
wise men, that all parents were bound to teach their 
children some kind of handicraft, whether they ejcpect- 
.ed them ever touse it or not. Accordingly, we find in the 
New Testament, that Joseph was a carpenter, and that 
our Saviour worked at the same trade. So Paul, also, 
was by trade a tent-maker, though his birth and educa* 
tion were such that he did not probably dream, when he 
learned the business, that he snould ever be called upon 
to employ his skillln tWs way, for a support; but when he 
was taught to count all things but loss for Christ, and went 
forth from city to city, persecuted and poor, this hum- 
ble employment was turned to most serviceable account. 

Commerce with foreign nations was not forbidden by 
the law of Moses; but, at the same time, it was not en- 
couraged in the smallest degree. The reason of this 
was, mat the Jews might be kept as far as possible from 
mingling with other nations, so as to avoid the danger 
of falling into their idolatries, and to remain a complete- 
ly separate people, until the wise purposes of God should 
be answered. Traffic among themselves, of course^ was 
carried on, upon a small scale, from the earliest times. 
Hence, we hear from the first, of weights and meaauret. 
Solomon ventured to go far beyond this limited usage of 
trade. He carried on a traffic with Egypt, for horses; 
and sent forth a number of vessels, by tne way of the 
Red Sea, to the distant countries dF Ophir and Tarshish, 
which brought him in amazing; wealth. After his time, 
the Jews seem, till their captivity, to have kept up some 
trade with other people, though it fell far short A what 
was carried on, while he governed the nation. 
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Wheat, honey, oil, and balm, are mentioned, as ar 
cles that were carrier) out of the country, in traffic wi 
other nations. (Ezek. 37:17.) No doubt, the win 
also, which it yielded so abundantly, of the best qualit 
was to some considerable extent turned into profit, in tl 
same way. (2d Chron. 2: 10,15.) In return for the 
and other commodities^ a variety of foreign productio 
were introduced into the land. In the days erf Dav 
and Solomon, the principal materials for the building 
the temple were thus Drought from the kingdom < 
Tyre. We read, that for this purpose, cedar, and fi 
and almug trees, were hewed on Lebanon, and fioat< 
in great rafts to J(H)pa. (2d Chron. 2: 8, 16,) Part <rftl 
mountains called Lebanon, belonged to Palestine itsel 
but it seems that the most valuable timber of the kin< 
just mentioned, .grew on that part of their longranj 
which fell within the territories of Hiram, the Tyrii 
king. What the Almugy or jilgum, trees were, cann 
now be known. Vast quantities of gold, silver, braa 
iron, and all manner of precious stones, were collectf 
by David from different quarters. From Ophir ai 
Tarshish, the ships of Solomon brought gola, silve 
precious stones, almug wood, ivory, apes, and peacock 
The commerce with Egypt brought in a great supp 
of horses and linen yam; while great companies < 
camels came, time after time, loaded with every fr 
gjrant spice, from the farthest re^ons of Arabia — such \ 
cinnamon, cas^a, frankincense, and myrrh. Soplentif 
was the introduction of foreign treasures of every so 
intothe country, in the days of this prosperous monarcl 
that he is said to have made f* silver to be in Jerusalei 
as stones, and cedars as the sycamore trees that were 
the vale, for abundance." 

It would be very dearable, in reading the Scripture 
to have a correct acquaintance with the systems < 
Tnetuurea, weights, and coins, which regulated, in difPe 
ent ages, the ancient traffic of the east On this poin 
however, our knowledge never can be very complete < 
satisfactory. These matters have ever been suoject i 
gradual alteration and chsnge, and antiquity has left i 
but few notices that can help us to determine any thir 
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ifioie than mere naine& Models, indeed, of the difier- 
ent weiehts and measares, as they were fixed in the 
time of Moaes, were laid up in the tabernacle, and af- 
terwards in the temple, to be kept as perpetiial stand- 
ards, under the care of the priests. But all these were 
destroyed when the temple was burnt the first time; 
and after that period, the whole ancient system was 
either entirely given up, or at least in a great measure 
moddled anew, from the systems of other nations. Thus 
the most ancient weights and measures mentioned in 
the Old Testament, are left to be determined from the 
mere slight notices of Scripture itself. • Those mention- 
ed in the New Testament are not attended with so great 
difficulty, thoug^h by no means free, in every case, from 
uncertainty of similar sort 

Measures of length were, at first, taken from 
various parts of the human body. So far then as we can 
determine these parts, we may make a probable guess 
about the length of the measures: yet it will be only 
probable; because, such measures, though suggested 
at first by the parts from which they are named, be- 
come sometimes gradually settled into lengths that vary- 
considerably from their original natund standards. 
Measures ot this sort were the Digit, the Palm, the 
Span, and the Cubit 

A Digit was the breadth of a man's finger or thumb. 
A Palnii called commonly st hand-breadth^ was equal 
to four finger-breadths or digits. A Sfian was equal to 
the distance between the top of the thumb and the top 
of the little finger, when they were stretched as &r as 
possible apart; it was as much as three hand-breadths. 
A Cubit was, as one opinion supposes, the distance be- 
tween the elbow and the wrist oi a man's arm; accord- 
ing to another, it was the length of the whole arm, or> 
at least, from the elbow to the knuckles. It is plain that 
two cubits are mentioned in Scripture, one longer than 
the other, as much as a hand-breadth; the great d^- 
culty is, however, to determine which of these was the 
oldest and most common. fEzek. 40 : 5. ) It has been, 
nevertheless, prettv generally agreed, to reckon a cubit 
about a foot and a half of our measure^ so as to condder 
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lour of them equal to the common hda^t of a man.* 
Ezekid mentions a measure called a reea: it was equal 
to «x cubits of the longer kind. 

In later times, other measures were introduced. The 
Furlong was borrowed from the Gredcs: it was one 
hundred and twenty-five paces in length, equal to the 
eighth part of a Roman mue. This Mile^ wnich is the 
one intended in the New Testament, being equal to 
dight furlongs, was, of course, made up of one thousand 
paces, and was about one hundred and fifty yards short- 
er than a common E«nelish mile. A Sabbath day*a^ jour- 
ney was about seven nuiongs; that is, a little less than 
a mile. This was a measure invented by the Jews, to 
determine precisely how far a man might go on the 
Lord's day, without breaking the commandment (Ex. 
16:29.) 

Hollow measures were of two kinds, as they were 
used for liquids or for dry articles. Sometimes, however, 
the same measure was used for both, as vfe use the gal- 
lon and quart For dry articles, the common measures, 
in early times, were tne Cab, the Omer, the Seah, the 
Ephah, and the Homer; for liquids, the Hin, the Log, 
the Batii, and the Homer, seem to have been the most 
important in use. 

The Cab was one of the smallest meaftires, though it 
hi thought by some to have held more than our quart 
The Ornery we are told, was the tenth part of an ephah, 
and must, therefore, have contained a little more than 
five pints. An omer of manna was the allowance of 
daily food to each Israelite, in the wilderness. The Seah 
hela somewhat more than our peck, and was the third 
part of an ephah. It is called, in our translation of the 
Bible, simply a measure; thus Sarah is requested by 
Abraham to take three meaaurea of fine meal and knead 
it; (Gen. 18: 6;) in which passage this particular kind 
of measure is mentioned m the ori^aL The same 
measure is to be luiderstood in Matt 13: 33, and Luke 
13:31. The Ephah contained three seahs, or about 
three pecks ana three pints of our measure. We are 
told that it was equal to ten omers. (Ex. 16: 36.) The 
Homer held ten ephahs, or about eight of our bushels . 
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it was the largest dry measure. The Greek meaaure, 
mentioned in Rev. 6: 6, held only a quart 

Measures for liquids seem to have been rated, at iirst» 
by the number of egg-shell quantities which they could 
hold. The smallest was perhaps sufficient to contain 
but one or two such quantities. A JLog held six egg- 
shells full. A Hin was equal to twelve logs, or as much 
as seventy-two times the quantity of a single shelL 
This would be about five quarts of our measure. A 
Bath was equal to six hins, or seven and a half of our 

gallons. The Homer, accordingly, which was used for 
quid as well as for drv articles, contained ten baUis as 
well as ten ephahs, ana was, of course, something larger 
than one of our h(^heads. We are to remember, that 
the capjacities of all these ancient hollow measures are 
determined only according to probability. There is by 
far tocr little information on the subject, to settle the 
matter, in any case, with precise and solid certainty. 

In the times of the New Testament, a Bushel was in 
use. It was the Roman bushel, which contained only a 
peck in English measure. The Firkin, mentioned in 
the account of our Saviour's iirst miracle, was a Greek 
measure, and held about as much as the ancient bath, 
or ephah; that is, seven and a half gallons. (John 2: 6.) 

Weights.— It was a long time before men began to 
coin money, as is common now. Gold and silver were 
very early used in selling and buying; but they were al- 
ways weighed, like other articles of traffic; so that every 
piece, whatever its shape might be, was valued just 
according to its purity and its weight in the balance. 
In tliis way, we read that Abraham vfeighed the silver 
which he paid for the field Machpelah. (Gen. 23: 16.) 
While this method continued, it was common for such 
as were emploved in ti'affic of any kind, to carry with 
them a pair of balances, and different weights, in a sort 
of pouch or bag. These weights were generally stones. 
Hettce, the meaning of those laws which forbid divers 
weights in the bag, or unjust balances, becomes clear. 
(Lev. 19: 36, Deut 25: 13, 15, Prov. 16: 11.) Wicked 
men sometimes carried a different set of weights with 
them: one class was too light, and with these they sold; 
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the other, toa heavy, and vith.these they bougM; thus 
defrauding others m all thdr dealings. <' Shall I count 
them pure," the Almighty says of such, "with the 
wickea balances, and with the bag pf decdtfiil weights?" 
(Mia6:ll.) 

From this early manner of using ^ver and gold, we 
find that all the terms used in the Old Testament to 
signify the value of different sums of mone]^, are merely 
the names of common weights. The most important of 
these weights was the Shekel: the name itself agnifies 
simply atveight, which shows that it was very ancient 
and very much in use. We are not able to know exact- 
ly what was its weight before the captivity; for, al- 
though the same name was continued long ^ter, even 
down to the time of Christ, there is much reason to be- 
lieve that the shekel of early times weighed less than the 
later one. This last weighed nearly half an ounce; the 
other, therefore, was probably a good deal under that 
weight. There was, besides the common shekel, a royal 
one, called ''the king's shekel;'* this seems to have been 
considerably smaller than the other. A Gerah was the 
twentieth part Of a shekel. (Ex. 30: 13.) There was 
also a weight called the JBekah, or hsdf-shekel. A 
Pound is supposed to have been equal to sixty shekels, 
and a. Talent^ to three thousand. By these different 
weights, both silver and gold were counted, and so 
valued according to their purity and their scarcity, as 
it was greater or less at different times. A shekel of 
silver, according to the later estimation of that weight 
among the Jews, would be about equal in value to our 
half-dollars; and so, before the captivity, must have 
been, in all probability, considerably below that rate. 
K Coins.— Afterthe captivity, the Jews became acquaint- 
ed with coinsf or stamped money. The most ancient coin 
of which wehave any knowledge, was the Danck, a Per- 
aan coin, stamped by royal authority: the Drama men- 
tioned in Ezra and Nehemiah, were this kind of nioney. 
The Jews began to ccnn money for themselves, in the 
time of the Maccabees, not quite one hundred and fifty 
years before Christ A Greek cmn, oaUed a Stater, was 
then in common use, and was supposed to be about equal 
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in weight to the eart^r shekel Accordioglyy when the 
Jews struck off th<eir coin, called after the ande&t 
weight, the Shekel^ it wa^made just as heavy as the sta- 
ter, though, as we have said, it is most probable that the 
old shekd was considerably tighter. The new shekel 
was coined bo^ in alver and in gold, and some of them 
remain to this day. The *'ftiece of money'' which Peter 
found in the mouth of a fish, was one of the staters men- 
tioned above, equal in value to a shekel of that time, and 
so just enough to pay the tribute money for two persons. 
(Matt 18: 38, Ex. 30:13.) The fourthpart of the stater 
was equal to a Drachma, among the Grecian, and to a 
Denarius, or penny, among the Roman coins.. This last, 
in the time of our Saviour, had stamped upon it the 
head of Cesar. (Matt 22: 19.) In vahie, it was about 
twelve and a halt cents of our monej. The Roman 
Farthing was in value one-tenth of their penny; and not 
quite equal to one cent and a half among us. It was used 
to signify the smallest value, as the price of a couple of 
sparrows. (Matt 10: 29.) A smaller piece of money» 
equal onlv to a fourth part of the last, is sometimes 
mentionea under the same name. (Matt 5: 26. ) The 
smallest of all was the Mite, two of them being equal 
but to one farthing of the least kind : this was the widow's 
offering. (Matt 12: 42.) 

Silver and gold, anciently, were far more scarce than 
they are now : and, of course, the same weight would 
be for more valuable. This ought to be remembered, 
in reading the Scriptures. 
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SECTION IV. 

LEARNED PROFESSIONS. 

Besides those who find emplo3nnaent in such active 
porsuits as have been akeady mentioned, thert is, in our 
country, a considerable class of men, whose lives are 
spent more or less in study, or in the practice of what 
are called learned profesdons. There are manjinterests 
of society that cannot be rightiy secured, without the 
direction of knowledge and education, such as persons 
engaged in the common occupations of labour and bu^- 
ness can never be expected to acquire. It is necessary, 
therefore, that some should devote their whole time and 
attention to the cultivation of such knowledge, for the 
benefit of the rest Hence arise various orders of men, 
whose business it is to watch over the interests of mora- 
lity and religion, to conduct the aifairs of government, 
to explain the principles of law and justice, to practise 
the healing art in the continual care of life and health, 
or to direct and superintend the great concern of general 
educati(m, through all its stages, from the lowest up to 
the highest improvement. It is natural to inquire how 
far, and under what form, such professional employ- 
ments were found among the Jews. Who in this na- 
tion of farmers, . were the Ministers of religion, the 
Judges, the Lawyers, the Physicians, and the School- 
masters? 

In early times, nearly all these orders of men, as 
far as such orders were distinctiy acknowledged in 
society, were found in the single tribe of Levi. — ^The 
tribe of Simeon are also sdd by the Jews to have 
been much employed as schoolmasters, on account of 
the scantiness and scattered situation of their inhe- 
ritance.— The tribe of Levi by the law of Moses, 
had no inheritance among the others, in the diviaon of 
the land. It was chosen from among the rest, especi- 
ally for the service of the sanctuary, and was to be 
supported entirely by contributions from the whole na- 
tion. To this tribe belonged the family of the Priests-, 

Vol. L 'K 
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and the whole care of the tabernacle and temple was 
committed exclusively to its members. Their busneas* 
however, was by no means confined to the temple. They 
instructed the people in the knowledge ot the law, 
throughout the land; not indeed by preaching, week 
after week, as our ministers now do, out by scattering 
themselvf s in different posts over the whole country; 
by writing and circulating copies of the Scriptures; by 
explaining their meaning as they had opportunity, or 
were consulted by those around them; and by educating 
the young. At the end of every seven years» they were 
bound to read over the whole law, in the hearinj^ of all 
the people; (Deut 31: 10 — 13;) and it was their duty 
to be ready at aU other times, by its diligent study, to 
answer the inquiries which others might make on the 
subject of religion. In those times, when printing was 
altogether unknown, copies of the sacred volume were 
necessarily scarce, and hard to be procured. It was, 
therefore, a most important service which the Levites 
rendered to society, by writing such copies in the most 
correct manner, and thus securing the truth of God to 
the people. There were, probably, but few, besides this 
tribe, who were able to write, as there was but little 
occasion, in the manners of that age, for them to study 
the art Hence, not only the sacred records, but aU 
other kinds of writing, naturally fell to the care of the 
Levites, amon^ whom, at least a condderable portion 
we]^ always skilful in the use of the pen. In this way* 
they came to be of great importance in the business of 
government, as secretaries, and keepers of the Gene- 
alogical Tables, Those of them who were chiefly em- 
ployed in writing were called Scribes. (2d Chron. 34: 
13.) 

The same tribe furnished the regular Judges of the 
nadon. The extraordinary offices under that name» 
which God raised up at different times, to deliver and 
govern the country, were taken, indeed, without regard 
to any such distinction. But it was expressly provided, 
that the common and established administration of jus- 
tice should be under the care of this tribe. The priests, 
the sons of Levi, were the supreme judges of the land. 
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by whose word, ** every controversy and every stroke" 
was to be tried. (Deut. 21: S, Ezek. 44: 24.) So, also, 
the inferior judges, appointed for all the cities through 
the country, seem generally to have been Levites. Thus 
we read of six thousand who were, ' ' officers and judges, " 
in the days of David, (1st Chnm. 23: 4. ) As the only 
law of the land was the law of God's word, and their 
whole character required from them the continual and 
diligent study of that law, it was to be expected that 
they would oe better qualified than others to explain it 
in judgment, and so, <n course, most suitable to be in- 
trusted with that care. * 

We must suppose, too, that the chief attention which 
learning of any kind received in the nation, came from 
this same tribe. . The Levites had leisure and opportu- 
nit]f far more than others, and their minds were neces- 
sarily more turned to study and science. It is probable, 
therefore, that the learning of the country was pretty 
generally confined to their oody. 

We have no reason, indeed, to believe that the vari- 
cnis sciences of the times were pursued, even among die 
Levites, to any very great extent; except, perhaps, in 
the days of David and Solomon: yet, that some atten- 
tion was bestowed on most, if not all, is manifest from 
several occasional notices of such kinds of knowledge, 
which may be gathered from the Scriptures. We read 
of Physicians, and of healing diseases; the science of 
Medicine, therefore, was in some measure studied and 
understood; and there was a class of men, though 
it was probably very small, whose business it was to 
practise its important art. We discover, also, some ac- 
qusuntance with Arithmetic, Surveying, Geografihy, 
and Astronomy; Mathematical knowXeo^e, too, to some 
extent, was necessary in certain employments, which 
were common among them. But it was espeoally to 
the care of History, and Genealo^cal Annus, and to 
the science of Moms, that the national taste was turn- 
ed. It never was the design of the Almighty Governor, 
who had separated them to Himself out of all the na- 
tions of the earth, that they should stand eminently 
distinguished in the world, for profound and rare learn- 
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ing^ of mere human kind. Their wisdom, as welt as 
tiieir glory, was to spring from the simple power of 
heavenly truth, that its excellency might be of God, and 
not of man. It was left, therefore, for other kingdoms, 
to expilore the deep recesses of science, and maxe full 
experiment, how far mere unas^sted knowledge, such 
as men are most apt to admire, could secure the true 
happiness and dimity of life. Babylon and Eg^pt vied 
with each other m the variety and depth of their learn- 
ing. The whole world was filled with the reputation of 
each. Wise men travelled many hundred miles, from 
distant regions, to listen to the wisdom of their philoso- 
phers, and enrich themselves from their treasures of 
knowledge. " To be learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians," as Moses is said to have been, was to stand 
on the highest summit of science. (Acts 7: 23.) But 
after all, how empty was the pride of these countries, in 
comparison with the excellency of Israel and Judah. 
Babylon bowed down in adoration before the sun, and 
the moon, and the whole starry host of heaven, and 
worshipped idol gods of stone and wood. Egypt sunk 
lower still, and abased her wisdom in the worship of 
bulls, and goats, and cats, and reptiles of vilest kind; 
vea, her very leeks and onions were changed into gods. 
Thus, ** in the wisdom of God, the world by its wisdom 
knew not God,** and fell into every abommable vice; 
while, without any remarkable advantages of science, 
the nation of the Jews retained the truest knowledge of 
the Holy One, and the soundest principles of morality; 
such knowledge and such principles as, to this day, can- 
not be convicted of error. How could this wonderfiil 
difference be, except by the force of instruction more 
than human? The Word of God, though it had little 
show of wisdom in the eyes of the world, was full of 
light and power. While they attended to its truth, the 
Jews were, in all their simplicity, wiser far than the 
wisest nations of earth. 

The Prophets formed a very small class of sodety, 
but one of principal importance, not onlv as far as rdi* 
^n was concerned, but also, by reason of their continual 
cxmnexion with the affairs of government, as advisers 
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and reprovers of those who managed them. They were 
not confined to any particular tribe, nor admitted to their 
office by birth, but raised up for their business from dif- 
ferent families. They had, of course, much influence 
through the nation, as they were the extraordinary min- 
isters of God, and proclaimed his will, in the messages 
which they delivered. As early as the time of Samuel, 
schools were established for the preparatory education 
of such yoimg men as sought this sacred dignity. They 
were here instructed, under the care of some aged pro- 
phet, in those things which might fit them in the best 
manner to discharge the duties of the office, should God 
be pleased to bestow upon them the spirit of prophecy 
in time to come. The students in these schools were 
called Sons of the Prophets, and their teachers were 
styled Fathers, (2 Kings 2: 3,5,7,12,15.) 

The name of Scribe was first given to such as ex- 
celled in the use of the pen; but because these were gene- 
rally distingmshed likewise in other branches of know- 
ledge, it came, in time, to mean simply a learned man. 
And as the chief part of learning, among the Jews, was 
concerned with the sacred books of Scripture, the word 
agnified especi^v one who was skilled in the law of 
God; one whose outness it was, not merely to provide 
correct copies of its volume, but also to explain its 
meaning Thus Ezra is called " a ready scrioe of the 
law of Moses." (Ez.7:6.) In the time of our Saviour, 
the Scribesform^ quite a considerable class in society. 
Many of them belonged to the Sanhedrim, or chief 
coundl, and are, therefore, frequently mentioned in the 
New Testament with the Elders and Chief- Priests. 
The Doctors of the law, and the Lawyers, of whom we 
hear, were only the same class of persons under difier- 
ent names: (Luke 5: 17, 10:25;) tnese names they re- 
ceived fri)m their business of teaching and interpreting 
the Law. Their opinion on this subject had ^at weight 
among the people. They were said to "at in Moses' 
seat, because they undertook to explain the whole 
meaning of Moses and the other sacred writers; (Matt. 
23: 2;) and were, accordingly, consulted in all cases of 
doubt or uncertainty, about the truth of Scripture. ' 
K 2 
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(Matt 2:4.) Hence we learn the meanine of those ques- 
tions: "Why then say the Scribes that Elias must first 
come ?" and " How say the Scribes that Christ is the 
son of David ?" (Matt 17: 10. Mark 12: 35.) Our Sa- 
viour applies the same word to a well-instructed minis- 
ter of the gospel: "Every Scribe which is instructed 
unto the kingdom of heaven, is like unto a man that is 
a householder, which bringeth forth out of his treasure 
things new and old. " f Matt 15 : 52. ) 
It was common to addi*ess these wise men by the hon- 

. orary title of Rabbi, which means Great, or Master. 

, This title was introduced not long before the time of our 
Saviour, as was also the still higher one, Rabboni, which 
is to say Master with more emphasis, or rather My 
great Master, (John 20: 16. ^ In the Jewish schools of 
learning, the title of Rabboni was never bestowed on 
more than seven persons, who were all peculiarly dis- 
tinguished for their rank and wisdom. The name of 
Rabbi was given to every one who went through a re- 
gular course of education, imder the instruction of some 
wise doctor of the law, and was judged fit to become a 
teacher of others. Celebrated doctors were resorted to 
frequentiy, by a number of scholars. These listened 
with the profoundest attention to their words, and treat- 
ed them with the most respectful reverence. It seems 
to have been common for them to take their seats much 
lower than their Master, placing themselves before him, 
round his feet. So Paul, we are told, was brought up, 
or educated, at the feet of Gamaliel, who was the most 
learned and honourable doctor of that age, (Acts 22 : 3. ) 
Teachers were sometimes, according to a most ancient 
custom already noticed, called Fathers, and their scho- 
lars, or disci/iles, styled their sons, or children. The ex- 
hortation to "call no man Father iq;)on earth," had 
respect to this use of the term, and means, that it is not 
proper to give ourselves up to the authority of any leader 
or head of a sect, or to depend on any mere human 
teacher as an unerring g^iude in matters of religion and 
truth, as the Jewish disciples did toward their masters. 
JMatt 23: 9.) The usage mentioned is also referred to 
in that question put to the Pharisees: **If I by Beelze 
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Dub cast out devils, by v^hom do your children (or dis- 
ciples) cast them out ?" (Matt. 12: 27.) 



CHAPTER V. 

DRSSS, MEALS, AND SOOXAXi 
XNTSaOOVRSE^ 



SECTION I. 

OF DRESS. 

The art of making cloth is very ancient: no doubt, 
long before the flood, spinning and weaving of some sort 
were known. The first covering which our originalpa- 
rents used, was formed from leaves of the fig-tree. God 
afterward instructed them to employ for this end the 
skins of animals. Soon, it is probable, they learned to 
manufacture the long hair of some beasts into a rude 
kind of cloth, and then gradually brought the discovery 
to greater degrees of perfection, by the use of wool, cot- 
ton, and flax. In the time of Abraiiam, the art seems to 
have been well understood. 

Spinning and weaving were the business of women. 
Thus in the wilderness, as we are told, *all the women 
that were wise hearted did spin with their hands, and 
brought what they had spun, both of blue, and of pur- 
ple, of scarlet, and of fine linen,' for the service of the 
sacred tabernacle which was to be built. Very early, 
jdso, they carried the art of embroidery and ornamental 
needle- work, to a very considerable degree of perfection. 
( Judg. 5 : 30. ) The art of colouring cloth was also well 
understood. Sometimes a most splendid white was im- 
parted to it, by a peculiar skill of the fullers. This colour 
was preferred to every other on festival days; on such 
occasions, the rich and noble' robed themselves in gar- 
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metits of whke cotton. It was also customary to be 
clothed in white as a mark of honour; (Esth. 8: 15;) and 
the colour has always been a natural eihblem of purity 
and joy. In allusion to these ideas, our Saviour promises 
his people* that they " shall be clothed in white nd- 
ment," and "walk with him in white," in his heavenly 
kin^om. (Rev. 3: 4, 5.) Angels always appeared in 
white; and when our Redeemer was transfigured, on 
the mount, into some resemblance of the glory of hea- 
ven, his raiment became "exceeding white as snow; so 
as no fuller on earth can white them." (Mark 9:3.) 
Kings and princes, when they appeared in state, were 
generally arrayed in purple. This was a veiy bright 
colour, supplied from the blood of a certsdn shell-fish, as 
it was found in a single whjte vein near the animal's 
throat By reason of its great scarcity, it was consider- 
ed more precious than gold. The rich man in the gos- 
pel, whose awful end the Saviour describes, "was 
clothed in purple." The scarlet colour was also much 
esteemed. It was taken from certain insects, or their 
cgRif found on a particular kind of oak. The same 
cmour is sometimes called crimson. This also was worn 
as a mark of royalty and power. In cruel mockery and 
insult, the Roman Soldiers put a crown of thorns upon 
the head of our Redeemer, and a reed in his right hand, 
to represent a scefitre, and arrayed him in a «car/^/ robe, 
as if they would honour him like a king, bowine the 
knee before him, and crying, Hsdl, king of the Jews! 
(MatL 27: 28, 29.) Mark and John called the robe a 
fiurfUe one, because that name was used in a general 
sense, for any bright red colour; and ofken^ especially, 
was applied to a royal robe of such a hue, inasmuch as 
it was itself, by way of distinction, the royal colour. 

While the nch adorned themselves with every cosdv 
material, the lower ranks contented themselves witn 
clothing of the plainest and cheapest kind. Even coarse 
hair-cloth was not entirely laid aside, long after the ge- 
neral use of wool and flax. Cloth, as we have already 
seen, was frequently made from the hair of goats and 
camels, for the covering of tents. As late as the days. 
■T Saviour, we hear of some such cloth used for gar 
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ments: John the Baptist, it is said» *<had his ndment of 
earners hair. " Elijah, whom John resembled so much, 
seems in his day to have worn the same kind of staff. 
He is described as <* a hairy man, girt with a ^rdle of 
leather about his loins; that is, one dressed in hair, or 
hair cloth, after the same style in which the Baptist ap- 
peared. (2d Kings 1: 8.) We have reason to oelieve, 
mdeed, that anciently it was very common for prophets 
to be clothed in such raiment, as we learn from one 
place, that false prophets were in the habit of wearing 
" a rough garment to deceive." (Zech 13: 4.) John 
came, therefore, in this respect, precisely in the severe 
and self-nienying fashion of an ancient prophet; for such 
in &ct he was, a greater than whom never before had 
been. The 8oft ciothing of king's houses formed a great 
contrast with the rugged apparel of this holy man. 
(Matt. 11: 8.) This same sort of cloth was put on by 
such as were deeply af&icted, or wanted to express great 
sorrow; for the Sackcloth of ^hich we hear on such oc- 
casions, was nothing else. It was formed into a gar- 
ment like a sack, with merely holes for the arms, wmch 
was thrown over the mourner, and reached down bdow 
the knees. In this dress, the afflicted individual frequent- 
ly sat down in the midst of ashes, having the head all 
covered over with the same. As this cloth was made 
most commonly out of goat's hair, it was, of course, of 
a dark or a black colour; hence those images of covering 
the heavens " with blackness and sackcloth^** and of the 
sun becoming "black as sackcloth of hair," (Is. 50: 3. 
Rev. 6: 12.) 

The Tunick.— The most simple, and probably the 
most ancient, garment, was the Tunick, This was 
worn next to the skin, and fitted tolerably dose round 
the body. It had arm-holes, and sometimes sleeves, 
and reached down, like a long shirt, bdow the knees. 
It was commonly made of linen, though frequently, also, 
of other cloth. Round the waist it was bound with a 
girdle. When a man had nothing round him but this 
under garment, it was common to say he was naked. 
Thus we are told that Isaiah walked naked and bare- 
foot; Saul prophesied naked before Samuel; Peter was 
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naked in the slup. (Is. 20: 2—4, 1st Sam. 19: 34, Johii 
21:7.) In time, the tumck grewto be larger and longer, 
hanguig more loosely round the body, and reaching as 
low down as the ancles; so that in later ages, a shirt of 
wool was sometimes worn under it In the English 
Bible, it is called a coat. That which our Saviour wore, 
*' was without seam, woven from the top throughout. 
(John 19: 23.) 

The Upper Garment. — ^Thejgarment immediately 
over the tunick was merely a piece of cloth, nearly 
square, and several feet in length and breadth. This 
was wrapped round the body or tied over the shoulders. 
The two comers, which were drawn over the shoulders 
and hung down in front, were called its skiris, or vnnga. 
It was so large and loose, that it was ^ten used ror 
carrying burdens; as when it is said, one found in the 
fields a wild-vine, and gathered his lafifuU of its fruit. 
(2d Kings 4: Sd.) So, also, the Israelites carried their 
kneading[ troughs, when the^ went out of Egypt, ' ' bound 
up in their clothes, u^on their shoulders;" (Ex. 12 : 34;) 
and when we read in the New Testament of '< good 
measure, given into the bosoms" we should think en the 
large fold of such a garment, gathered round the breast 
(Luke 6:38.) The common people wrapped them- 
selves, at night, in this blanket-like covering, and 
wanted no other for sleeping. On this account, it was 
unlawftil to keep it as a pledp;e after sun-set: *' If thou 
at all take thy neighbours raiment to pledge, thou shalt 
deliver it unto him b^ that the sun goeth down; for that 
is his covering only; it is raiment for the skin: wherein 
shall he sleep?" (Ex. 22: 26, 27.) Hence, in the de- 
scription of oppressive rich men, it is said, "They 
cause the naked to lodge without clothing, that they 
have no covering in the cold. " f Job 24: 7. ) Upon the 
four comers of this garment, the law required that 
there should be fringes, together with a blue ribband, to 
remind the people dt all the commandments of the Lord 
tfidrGod. (Num. 15:38.) That they might be noticed 
of men, the Pharisees were accustomed to have these 
religious signs remarkably large: <* They made broad 
their phylacteries, and enlar^d the borders of their 
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ffartnenta.** (Matt 33:5.) Li our transUtkxi of the 
Scriptures, tms article of dress is called a cloak, or 
simply a garment, and sometimes an upfier garmtni. 
Such were the garments which the people spread in the 
-wajr before our Lord, as he entered mto Jerusalem. 
(Matt 21:8.) It was common to lay it aside, when 
persons engaged in labour or exercise that needed much 
activity, as it served only to hinder them: this was done 
by our Saviour, when he washed the feet of his disci- 
ples, and by Peter, when he was employed in fishing. 
(John 13: 4, 31: 7. ) It was in this way, also, that king 
David uncovered himself, when he "danced before the 
Lord with all his might," girded merely with a linen 
ephod. (3d Sam. 6: 14, 20.) The custom may explain 
that exhortation of our Lord: *' Neither let him which 
is in the field, return back to take his clothes. " (Matt. 
34:16.) 

The Girdle.-— To remedy the inconvenience which 
arose from the loose nature ot their principal garments, 
the Girdle became a most important and necessary part 
of dress. These were two sorts of girdles: the one, a 
plain and simple band of leather, about six inches broad, 
fastened round the body with clasps, the other, more 
cosUy, wrought out of finer materials, such as cotton or 
flax, not quite so wide, and sometimes lone enough to 
encircle the wearer two or three times. It was com- 
mon, when in the house or unemplo3red, to lav the gitdle 
aade; but when buaness of an active kina was to be 
done, it was all-important that it should be put on, or 
drawn tight around the loins, if it were only slackly 
fastened; otherwise, a man's limbs would be much hin- 
dered with the loose drapery of his dress, and if he 
wore his upper garment, it would almost necessarily fsQl 
off every mmute. Hence, the common phrase to gird 
up the loiTu, means to get ready for action; and so fa- 
miliar was its usage in this sense, that it came to be ap- 
plied even to the mind, or soul, where it could mean 
nothing else than to cast off negligence and sloth, and 
summon the spirit to an attitude ot firm resolution, or 
readiness for the discharge of duty. Thus the Almighty 
calls upon Job: " Gird up now thy Icrnis like a man; fj^r 
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I will demaiRl of l^ee, and answer thou roe. " (Job 38: 3. ) 
And so oar Saviour exhorts us all to have our loins 
girded about^ and our lights bumine;," that we may be 
ready for his coming. (Luke 12: 35.) The image is still 




specially necessary for every 
nrdle, and to gird himself well, when he entered into 
battle. Hence, the Christian, who is often compared to 
a soldier, b required to '* have his loins girt about with 
truth;" that is, with sincerity and soundness in religion: 
without this girdle, he can have no security or success in 
his warfare. (Eph. 6: 14.) To ^rd the loins, signifies 
also to strengthen, as it always gave more freedom for 
the use of strength, and lyas the sign for calling it into 
action: so, on the ether hand, to loose the girdle means 
to take away strength and power. Thus God girded 
Cyrus, and loosed the loins of kin^ before him. (Is. 
45: 1, 5. ) So Jehovah himself is girded with strength. 
(Ps. 93:1.) The girdle was used also for carryii^jg 
money and other small articles. F!or this purpose, it 
was folded double and sewed along the edgjes, like a 
long flat purse. It was a very safe and convenient place 
to put every thing tliat we are in the habit of crowding 
into our various pockets. Such were the purses into 
which the £4)06tles were not allowed to put gcdd, ^ver, 
or brass, when sent out to preach. (Matt. 10: 9. ) When 
a sword was carried, it was fastened to the same belt 
Secretaries and writers of every kind, were accustomed 
to have an ink-horn fixed upon it (Ezek. 9:2.) 

It seems to have been common to keep two girdles; 
one for thfe tunick, and the other for the upper garment 
The firet was more habitually worn, whenever a man 
went out; the other was often dispensed with, either 
because the arms were at leisure to take care of the 
outer piece of clothing, or because it was laid aade en- 
tirely. Thus when Peter was awakened by the angel in 
prison, he was commanded first to gird himself, and 
then to cast his upper garment round him, without any 
mention of a second girdle. (Acts 12:8.) At other 
timeSf however, this also was called into service; or. 
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perhaps, in sach cases, the girdle of the^unick was 
merely unclasped, and bound round the outside, so as 
to secure both garments together. 

Some other peculiar kinds of clothing were worn at 
certain periods, by some individuals. The rich und 
fashionable appeared not only in robes of finer quality 
than common, but also occasionally put on garments d 
different name and form, which belonged not to the gen- 
eral usage of the country. Sometimes, too, the aged or 
infirm needed, in winter, other articles of dress; and in 
later times, it was not uncommon to find in the land, 
various fashions of foreign appai*el, introduced by stran- 
gers from other nations. The Jfews, however, were not, 
in common, much disposed to alter, in this matter or in 
any other, the ancient customs of their country. 

Sacred GARMENTS.*^The garments of the priests 
were particularly determined by God himself. Under 
the tunick, or coat, they were required to wear a pair 
df linen breeches. (Ex. 38 : 42. ) And over it, the I^h- 
Priest was clad with the sacred robe and an efihod. The 
robe was like -a long shirt, having no sleeves, but only 
hcdes for the arms, with small hajidsome binding round 
the opening for the neck. It reached down to the ancles, 
and upon the hem of its lower part were seventy-two 
little golden bells, with pomegranates of needle-work 
between them, round about. These were for cauang 
a sound when he went into the holy place, and when 
he came out, lest he should die. The ephod conasted 
ci two parts, one of which was hung over the back, and 
the other over the breast; both pieces being united by a 
clasp or buckle on each shoulder, and secured by a 
*' curious girdle, round about, under the arms." (Ex. 
28:) Garments exactly like those of the High-Priest 
for materials, colour, and form, might not be worn by 
any other person; nor was he himself allowed to wear 
them, except in the solemn services of his office. StUI, 
articles of dress resembling the sacred robe and ephod, 
and called by the same names, were sometimes vised by 
others. ( 1st Chron. 15 : 27. ) 

Sandals. — Sandals were generally used for the fejpt. 
The sandal was a mere sole of wood or hide, coving 
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the bottom of the foot, and fastened with leather thongSy 
or straps. When any person was about to enter into 
a house, it was customary always to take them off, and 
go in with bare feet To unloose the thongs on such 
occasions, and to tie them again when the sandals were 
to be put on, was the business of the lowest servants. 
Thus John the Baptist, to express how little nodce he 
deserved, in comparison with Him whose way he <^me 
to prepare, exclaimed in his preaching: '* There cometh 
one mightier than I, after me, the latchet of whose 
shoes I am not worthy to stoop down and unloose." 
(Mark 1:7.) As no stockings were worn, the feet be- 
came, of course, dusty and soiled: it was comm(»), there- 
fore, when coming into a house, to have them immedi- 
ately washed. In receiving a guest, one of the first 
acts of politeness and kindness was to sui)ply him with 
water for this purpose. So in the earliest times, we find« 
in the hospitality of Abraham and others, this circum* 
stance repeatedly mentioned. In his entertainment of 
the angels, the venerable patriarch proposed this re- 
freshment at once. " Let a little water, I pray you, 
be fetched, and wash your feet, and rest yourselves un- 
der this tree." We see the same thing in Laban's 
house, and afterward in Joseph's house. (Gen. 24: 32, 
43 : 24. ) The same custom continued to the latest tlhies 
of the nation. Our Saviour referred to it, in his reproof 
of the Pharisee Simon: "I entered into thine house; 
thou gavest me no water for my feet." (Luke 7: 44.) 
It was a business of servants to wash the leet of others, 
as well as to unloose their sandals; and hence our Lord 
did it for his disciples, to teach them a lesson (tf humili- 
ty and kindness toward each other, though Peter 
thought such condescen^on too great to be allowed. 
(John 13: 1—16.) As it was utterly contrary to decency 
and good manners, to wear sandals in a house, as much 
so as among us it is to keep a hat on the head in a par- 
lour, so it came to be considered an expresaon of rever- 
ence toward God, to pull them off on sacred ground, or 
when drawing near to the Almighty in acts of worship. 
(]^. 3:5, Josh. 5:15.) On this account, the priests 
were accustomed to attend to all the service of th« 
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sanctuaiy, with their feet bare, though' the Law said 
nothing on the subject; and much injury to health arose, 
at times, from standing thus exposed on the cold, damp 
pavement 

In later ages, shoes of a certain kind, reaching up 
round the ancle, came to be used. These were consi- 
dered, however, as more proper for women than for 
men. Fashionable ladies sometimes wore them made 
with much ornament and expense. The mass of the 
people used only sandals; and these are almost always 
to be understood, when we read of Bhoett in the Enelish 
Bible. 

The Mitre. — ^The covering for the head was form- 
ed of cloth, fitted round it frequently with several folds 
and in various forms, as it was worn by different classes 
of persons. It was called a mitre, or a bonnet. The 
mitres of the priests were higher than common. Princes 
also wore them high. In later times, very elegant and 
costly head-dresses came into fashion, especially among 
the women. 

TSE Veil.— The veil was an important article in 
the dress of women. In very early times, indeed, it 
does not appear that it was con^dered by any means 
essential Uiat every respectable female should wear 
such a coverine, even in the presence of strangers; as 
we may learn from the history of Sarah, and Rebecca, 
and Rachel. But in later ages, it was deemed alto- 
gether improper for a woman, of any rank in life, to be 
seen in public without a veil. The apostle Paul, in his 
first epistle to the Corinthian church, reproved the no- 
tion, tnat in Christian assemblies this usage of the times 
might be neglected. (1st Cor. 10: 3 — 16.) Veils were 
of oiflferent kinds: sometimes, made to cover the whole 
person, from head to foot; sometimes, concealing merely 
the face and breast; and at other times, hanging down- 
ward in front onl)^ from the nose or the eyes; while a 
fourth sort, starting like a cap from the bottom of the 
' forehead, spread over the top of the head, and fell down 
some distance behind. The veil was the chief distinc- 
tion between the dress of a woman and that of a man; 
In other respects the difference was small: the garments 
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of females were generally of a somewhat finer quality, 
and of a greater length, than those of men; «but as to 
general form and fashion, appear to have resembl^ 
them alto^ther. In the management of the hair, how- 
ever, and m the use of ornaments and trinkets, there 
was, of course, as we shall immediately see, a very 
considerable difference. • 

The Hair.— The hair of the Jews, as is the case in 
eastern countries generally, was almost universally 
of a black colour. By the men, it was always worn 
short, except sometimes, perhaps, by delicate and vain 
Dersons like Absalom, or by such as were under the 
Nazarite vow. (Numb. 6:5.) It was common to anoint 
the hair, especially on festival occasbons. The liquid 
ointment used for this purpose, was made out of the 
best oil of olives, mixed with spices. (Ps. 23:5, Luke 
7:46.) In conformity with this custom, Mary poured 
ointment on our Saviour's head, as he sat at meat in the 
house of Sim'^n the leper; but to show her very great 
regard for his person, she used ointment far more costly 
than the common kind — ** ointment of spikenard, very 
precious. " O^ark 14: 3. ) At the same time, to express 
still more affection and profound respect, she anointed 
also hxs feet, and wiped them with Uiehair of her head. 
(John 12: 3.) Females, as in all other countries, wore 
their hair long. The apostle Paul teaches us that this 
usage ought never to be abandoned: "Doth not even 
nature itself teach you, that if a man have long hair, it is 
^ shame unto him? But if a woman have long hair, it is 
a glory to her; for her hair is given her for a covering." 
(1st Cfor. 11: 14, 15.) '^The sameapostle, however, was 
altogether opposed to the fashion of dressing up this 
simple ornament with an artificial glory of braided 
tresses, and gol(J, and costly gems: on this subject, Pe- 
ter also thought it proper to leave his inspired admoni- 
tion. (1st Tim. 2:9, 1st Pet. 3:3.) Such vain decora- 
tions were very common among the Jewish ladies. 

The Beard. — ^Among the men, much more impor- 
tance was attached to the beard. Ancient nations 
generally agreed in opinion on this subject. In their 
estimation, a long, heavy beard, hanging down over the 
l2 • 
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breast, was an ornament of peculiar excellency, and 
added no little to the dignity and respectability of any 
man's person. To show any contempt towards it, by 
plucking it, or catching hold of it, or touching it with- 
out good reason, was a most grievous insult; such as, in 
modem times, a man of honour, according to the 
worldly meaning of the phrase, would con^der abun- 
dant cause for a challenge and a duel forthwith. No- 
body was allowed to touch it, except for the purpose 
of respectfully and affectionately kisang it,^as mtimate 
friends were accustomed to do, when they met It was, 
therefore, most base deceit, when Joab '* took Amasa 
by the beard, with the right hand, to kiss him,'* (or to 
kiss U,) and then smote him with a sword, in the very 
act of feigned friendship. (2d Sam. 20:9.) To shave 
off half the beard, as Hanun did to the messengers of 
David, was a provocation of the most insolent and oat- 
rageous kind; and such a disgrace did these unhappiy 
men feel it to be, that they could not bear to show their 
faces in Jerusalem, till a new ^wth of hair had cover- 
ed the nakedness of thdr chins. (2d Sam. 10:4,5.) 
To express great grief, however, it was common to 
tear out part of the beard, and sometimes to cut it off ; 
at other times, sorrow was signified by neglecting to 
trim and dress it, and letting it grow without any care. 
(2d Sam. 19: 24.) In the east, the same notions about 
the beard still continue. The Arabians consider it more 
disgraceful to have it cut off, than it is with us to be 
publicly whipped. They admire and envy those who 
have fine beams. «' Pray, do but see," they cry, " that 
beard; the veiy sight of it would persuade any ©ne, 
that he to whom it oelongs is an honest man!" " For 
shame of your beard!" they exclaim, when they would 
reprove a person for acting or speaking wrong. It is a 
commqyi form of oath: '• By your beara;" or, "By the 
life of your beard." And to express the best wishes 
for another's welfare, they want no more significant 
phrase than ** May God preserve your blessed beard!" 
This comprehends every thing. 

Ornaments. — ^A Jewish gentleman frequently car- 
ried a staff for ornament. He- also wore a seal, hun^ 
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from his neck over the breast, with his name engraven 
upon it, and sometimes, on a finger of his right hand, 
there was seen a handsome ring. (Luke 15: 22, James 
2: 2.]) In the time of our Saviour, the Pharisees wore, for 
religious show, broad Phylacteries. These were merely 
four small strips of parchment, with a verse or two ot 
the law written on each, carefully secured in a little 
case, or bag of leather. They were worn especially at 
times of prayer; one upon the forehead, and another 
upon the leit wrist. It was* a common opinion, that 
they had the power of charms, to protect the wearer 
from harm, or, at least, from all the malice of evil spi- 
rits. The custom arose from a wrong interpretation of 
the command: ** Thou shalt bind them for a sign uixm 
thy hands, and they shall be as frontlets between thine 
eyes." (Deut, 6:8.) The later Jews imagined these 
thin^ were to be done literally. 

Time would fail us, to tell of all the various orna- 
ments which the ladies contrived, to decorate their per- 
sons and attract admiration: the '* beautiful crowns for 
the head;" the costly gems, or rings of silver and gold^ 
that hung from the ears and glittered on the nose; tiiie 
** rows Si jewels" for the cheeks; the necklaces of 
pearl, emerald, or gdden chain^work, thatfell far down 
over the bosom; the bracelets for the arms; the rings 
for the fingers; and the tinkling ornaments for the feet 
(Is. 3: 18—24, Ezek. 16: 10—13, Song 1: 10.) "VSTith all 
this finery to arrange and contemplate, a Mirror be- 
came absolutely necessary. But m those days, there 
was no glas!^ and, of course, looking-glasses like ours 
were unknown. Mirrors were made of molten brass, 
polished so as to reflect a tolerably dear image. They 
were not hung up in chambers, as with us, but fitted 
with a neat handle, and carried in the hand, or else 
hung upon the girdle, or by a chain from the neck. As 
they were made small, they were not much more in- 
convenient than a heavy fan. Such were the " women's 
looking-glasses," which were used in the wilderness for 
making the brazen laver. (Ex. 38: 8. ) In later times, 
tiiey were frequently made of steel. The apostle com- 
pares the knowledge of heavenly things which may be 
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gained on earth, to the faint images which these imper- 
fect mirrors reflected: *• Now we see through a glass, 
(or by means of a mirror,) darkly; but then face to 
face.'* (Ist Cor. 13: 12^) It was oxisidered a great or- 
nament to have the eye-lids tinp;ed with a deep black 
stain. The material used for this purpose down to the 
present day, in eastern countries, is a rich lead ore, 
pounded into powder extremely fine. When it is to be 
used, a small mstrument, about the thickness of a quill, 
is dipped into it, and then drawn through the evelids 
over the ball of the eye. This is probably wnat is 
meant by renting the face with fiaint. (Jer. 4:30.) 
Such a jetty black colour on the lids, sets off the white- 
ness of the eye to much advantage, and at the same 
time causes it to appear larger and more expressive. 
It makes the lashes, also, in appearance, long and beau- 
tiful. To give grace and dignity to the eye-brows, they 
were probably painted toa According to the fashiona- 
ble style of the times, Jeaebel painted her face, when 
she dressed herself for the coming of Jehu. (2d Kings 
9:30.) 

Wardrobes.— From the general character of the 
Jewish dress, loose and large, we may «aiily perceive 
that the apparel of one person mig:ht, without any in- 
convenience, be worn by another. With us, it is a rare 
thing, if one man's suit of clothes will so exactly fit ano- 
ther, that he can wear them without ^me awkwaiti 
appearance; but with the Jews, it mattered little for 
whom a suit was first made: it might pass to a dozen 
of owners without the smallest trouble. There was no 
difficulty of this sort, therefore, in the way, when Re- 
becca wanted to clothe her favourite son in the 
" goodly raiment of Esau," or when Jonathan stripped 
himself of his robe and garments, and put them on his 
friend David. (Gen. 27:15. 1st Sam. 18:4.) From 
this circunistance, it came to pass that the rich fre- 
quently supplied themselves with a great many changes 
of raiment; so that no inconsiderable portion of their 
property was found in their great wardrobes. These 
garments they never expected to use themselves; but 
they served, Hke some men's fine libraries of untar- 
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nished books, to display their wealth and taste; and 
then, while they occasionally made presents out of 
them to their friends, they might hand them down to 
their children and heirs, from generation to generation, 
with all their original value. There was no danger of 
any^ new fashion coming forward and spoiling the in- 
heritance, by throi^ing a whimsical strangeness over 
its ancient dresses, as must inevitably take place in otnr 
country; the eastern* manners never allowed such fan- 
tastic changes. To this custom of multiplying gar* 
ments, as one way of laying up treasures, our Lionl 
refers, in that admonition: •* Liay not up for yourselves 
treasures on earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt" 
(Matt 6:19. ) So also the apostle James : ' ' Go to, now, 
ye rich men; weep and howl for your miseries that 
shall come upon you: your gold and silver is cankered; 
jiXLV fformenta are moth eaten**' (James 5:2,3. See 
also Acts 20:33.) Job describes such also in his day: 
they " heap up silver as the dust, and prepare raiment 
as the clay.*' (Job 27:16.) Princes 'and great men 
were accustomed to give a change of raiment to those 
whom they wished to honour. Thus Joseph gave 
changes of raiment to all his brothers, and to Benjamin 
no less than five. (Gren. 45: 22. ' See also £sth. 8: 15.) 
It was not uncommon for kings or wealthy noblemen, 
when they made a feast, to furnish every guest with a 
suitable ^rment for the occasion. It was thus Joseph 
treated his brethren. Especially was this the case at 
marriage festivals. (Matt 22:11, 12.) Not immedi- 
ately to put on a garment thus presented, was great 
disrespect to the master Of the house. 
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SECTION II. 

MEALS AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Having attended to the general njanner in which the 
Jews were accustomed to provide for the dreae and oma- 
menioi the body, let us next con^der their peculiar 
usages in the matter of supplying it with the refresh" 
ment of food. 

In the chapter on dwellings, we have already given a 
short account of the utensils most important to be no- 
ticed, which were used for the preparation of food and 
the convenience of eating. The mill, the oven, the ta- 
ble, and the- couches, have been described; we need not, 
therefore, say any thing about them in this place. Nor 
is it necessary to enter mto a detail of the several modes 
of cookery; a single glance into the kitchen will be 
quite enough. Vegetables and flesh were prepared there 
in various ways, but still the general methods of ren- 
dering them fit for the table, did not differ materially 
from those which are now common. Baking, boiling, 
roasting, and frying, were all employed to give variety 
to the social feast, as they continually are among our- 
selves; only, in our age and country, we are fuiiushed, 
by the impit)vements of art, with greater conveniences 
for the several purposes, than were enjoyed in those 
days. As it was not easj, in that coimtry, to keep flesh 
any time without it bemg spoiled, it was common to 
cook at once the whole of an animal, immediately after 
it was killed. Thus Abraham dressed for his three 
guests an entire calf, and set it before them. 

The Jews, in the time of our Saviour, were not in the 
habit of ^ting down at a breakfast table early in the 
morning, as is common with us. It was not Considered 
proper to take a regular meal, till after the public prayers 
of tne morning were over. This was not till about ten 
o'clock in the forenoon. On Sabbaths and sacred feast- 
days, it was the custom not to taste a panicle of solid 
food or drink before that time; and if on other dayi any 
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thin^ was eaten^ it was only some small refreshment of 
the lightest kind. So on the day of Pentecost, when the 
disciples were charged with drunkenness, Peter consi* 
dered it a completely satisfactory reply, that it was then 
but the third hour of the day, or nine o'clock in the 
morning; an hour, at least, before the time when any 
person thought ci tasting wine, (Acts 2: 15. See the 
Jewish manner of reckomng hours, in the eighth chapter 
of this volume. ) Between ten and eleven (rclock ox our 
time, dinner was taken. It was, however, but a slight 
meal, made up chiefly of fruits, milk, cheese, and such 
simple articles of food. The most important meal was 
supper; for, through the middle of the day, in their 
warm climate, there was generally little inclination to 
indulge in the pleasures of the table. Accordingly, we 
find that great entertsunments and feasts were always 
provided in the evening; they were Sufi/iers, Thus we 
are told, that " Herod on his birth-day made Visufifier to 
his lords, high captains, and chief-estates of Galilee." 
(Nfark 6: 21.) When Jesus viidted Lazarus and his sis- 
ters, ** they made him a aufifier,^^ (John 12: 2.) So in 
the parable, ''a certain man made a great aufifier,^* 
(LuKe 14: 16.) A aufifier was of the same importance 
among the Jews, that a dinner is among us; the most 
notable meal, at which, however slight might be the 
preparation for other meals, some substantial provinon 
was expected. Whenever, therefore, it was wanted to 

grovide for the table with more than common liberality, 
y way of self-indulgence or kindness to others, the 
time naturally selected for the purpose, was the even- 
ing, and the manner of entertainment, a supper. Hence, 
such occasions as with us call for special dmners, were 
honoured among them with spedal suppers. In con- 
formity with the custom of the nation, the sacred feast 
of the rassover was celebrated in the evening. And be- 
cause it was during the celebration of one of these reli- 
gious suppers, that ourLord instituted the second Chris- 
tian sacrament, which was to come in the room of that 
ancient ordinance, this, also, has ever since been called 
the Lord's Sufifier, although it is now very properly 
taken at an entirely different time. 
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Before eveiy meal, it was customary to wash the 
hands, as well as after eating. Thus we are informed 
by the sacred writer: *'The Pharisees and all the Jews» 
except they wash their hands oft, eat not, holding the 
tradition oi the elders." (Mark 7: 3,4.) So great was 
the stress laid upon this ceremony, that they found 
much fault with the disciples of our Saviour, when they 
observed them neglecting it: ''Why do thy disciples 
transgress the tradition ofthe elders? for they wash not 
their hands when they eat bread." ([Matt 15: 2.^ As 
these washings (as weU as others which they employed 
superstitiously, tor the puiification of cups, pots, brazen 
vessels, tables, and such things) were so continually 
called for, it was common to have vessels always stand- 
ing in a convenient place, with water in them, which 
might be drawn out and used in this way, whenever 
wanted. Such were the six large* water-pots of stone, 
that stood iathe house where our Saviour attended the 
marriage in Cana of Galilee: they were set there, we 
are told, after the manner of the thurifying ofthe Jevm; 
that is, according to the plan common among the JeWs, 
for convenience of washing. (John 2: 6.) One good 
reason for washing before and after meals, was, that they 
used their hands altogether in taking their victuala: 
cleanliness, in such a case, could not well be too care- 
fully observed. But when the custom was turned into 
a superstitious obligation, and insisted upon as a solemn 
matter of conscience and religious duty, it became an 
ignorant, childish, and unlawful tradition. In wasldng, 
water was sometimes poured lightly over the hands, and 
at other times, the hands were dipped into it 

Befoi'e and after each meal, a short prayer of thanks 
was offered up to God. This was, no doubt, a sacred 
custom, handed down from the earliest times. Our Sa- 
viour always taught his disciples the duty of looking up^ 
with such an act of worship, to the ereat Author of 
every good gift, by his own example. When he fed the 
multitudes by miracle, he first lifted up his eyes to hea- 
ven, and blessed, and gave thanks. (Matt. 14: 19, 15: 
36.) The apostle refers to the same duty, and teaches 
us that every meal is unsanctiiied where God is not 
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heardly and humbly remembered: ** Every creature of 
God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it be received 
ivith thanksgiving; for it is sanctified by the word of Grod 
and prayer. " ( 1st Tim. 4 : 4, 5. ) 

Knives and forks were not used in eating. The meat 
was carved into pieces of convenient size, beforehand. 
Every person helped himself with his right hand. In 
early times, each had his own portion separate from the 
rest, as we may see in the account which is given of the 
entertainment of Joseph's brethren in Egypt; but at a* 
later period, it became customary to eat from common 
dishes. When food of a liquid sort, like broth, was on 
the table, each person broke his bread into morsels, and 
dipped it with his finders into the dish. (Ruth 2: 14.) 
Such was the aofi which our Loixl dipped and handed to 
Judas. (John 13: 26. ) Drink was hancfed to each, in sepa- 
rate bowls, or cups; hence, a man's cufi is used figurative- 
ly to mean his lot or destiny. (Ps. 11 :6, 33 : 5. ) The Sa- 
viour's cufi was the awful wrath of the Almighty which 
he drank in the room of guilty men. (Matt 26: 39.) 

Social feasts were common from the earliest times. 
By the law of Moses, every farmer was required to use 
a con^derable portion of the fruits of his land, each year, 
in this way. The tythe, or a tenth part, of his com, 
and his wine, and his oil, with the firstlings of his flocks 
and his herds, after a like portion had been set apart for 
the Levites, were to be consecrated to God, and eaten 
in a sacred feast before Him, with thankfiilness and joy. 
In*this feast, servants, and strangers, and orphans, and 
widows, and the Levite without inheritance in the land, 
were to be made free partakers: " Thou must eat them 
before the Lord thy God, in the place which the Lord 
thy God shall choose; thou, and thy son, and thy 
daughter, and thy man-servant, and thy mdd-servant, 
and the Levite that is within thy gates; and thou shalt 
rejoice before the Lord thy God, in all that thou puttest 
thy hands to." f Deut 12: 17, 18, 14: 22—29. ) These 
were properly mf«'oi« festivals, excellently adapted to 
promote a^ratefulsense of God's favours, and to diffuse 
the kindly reeling of friendship through all the various 
classes of society. But besides these, it was usual, as in 
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every country of the worid, to make other feasts; as 
on occasions of domestic jov, such as a marriage or a 
birth-day, or for the sake of showing respect to niends 
and cherishing sodal intercourse, or merely to gratify 
the spirit of worldly pride, by a vain parade of kindness 
and hospitality. At such times, the guests were invited 
by servants to come at the appointed season. When 
they arrived, they were received with the greatest at- 
tention. They were arranged round the table, by the 
master of the house, who generally took care to place 
such as he considered most honourable of Uie company, 
in what were accounted the chief seats. The table was 
supplied in the most plentiful manner. Servants stood 
ready to attend to the slightest wish, and to see contin- 
uallv that every guest was properly supplied. All pro- 
ceeded under tne eye and direction of the Governor of 
the feast, (John 2:8.) This was one of the company, 
appointed to overlook the rest, to preserve harmony and 
good humour, to see that the servants attended to their 
business, and to regulate the whole service of the table. 
While the guests were surroundug the table, it seems 
not to have been uncommon for servants, by order of 
the master, to anoint their heads with rich ointment; 
(Luke 7:46;) and sometimes, perhaps, to regrale them 
by burning frankincense, or other aromatic suostances, 
in the room. 

Our Lord, in his parable of the marriage of the king's 
scHi, introduces several circumstances from the customs 
of the great feasts which were common in that age. 
(Matt 32: 1—14.) On another occasion, also, he utter- 
ed a parable of a similar kind, while he was reclining at 
table in the house of one of the chief Pharisees. (Luke 
14: 16—24) It was at the same entertainment, that he 
reproved the Lawyers and Pharisees, " when he maik- 
ed how they chose out the chief rooms," or places at the 
table, and recommended to them a contrary mediod, 
of modesty and humility. 

Spiritual Food. — ^As spiritual and heavenly things 
can be r^resented, in the language of earth, only hy 
the help of images of an earthly and sensible kind, it 
has always been common, among other forms of de-* 
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scrit)uig theniy to borrow much for the purpose from 
the character and circumstances of that refreshment 
^d support which our bodies receive from food. . As 
the body is nourished by its appointed food, so the soul, 
because its welfare and iujiprovement are made to de* 
pend on knowledge adapted to its nature, and on the 
continual communication to it of God's grace, is said to 
be fed by them, and thus to grow and oecome strong; 
while, on the other hand, by being deprived of them, it 
becomes lean, 'emfity^ ianguiahing, and dead. So, also, 
all that is necessary to make it thus thrive and grow, is 
called its food, its oread, and its drink. Such imag^ery 
is known to some extent among all people, because it is 
exceedinp;ly natural; but among the Jews, it was drawn 
forth in its most unlimited form. Not merely is the 
soul represented as having its food by which it is sup- 
ported and strengthened, but this food is served up ror 
Its entertainment with all the variety apd preparation 
of a feast. It 's not only refreshed with water, of which 
God himself is the ^eat and inexhaustible Fountain, 
but supplied, if obedient to the heavenly invitation, with 
abundance of milk aiid of richest wine, A table is spread 
for its use; provisions of the most excellent sort are pre- 
pared with the greatest profusion; and it is called upon 
to satisfy its hunger without restraint ** Wisdom," 
says Solomon, <*hath builded her house; she hath hewn 
out her seven pillars; she hath killed her beasts; she 
hath mingled her wine; she hath also furnished her 
table. She hath sent forth her maidens: she crieth up- 
on the highest places of the citv. Whoso is simple, let 
him turn in hither! as for him that wanteth understand- 
ing, she saith to him. Come, eat of my bread, and drink 
of the wine which I have mingled." (Prov. 9: 1 — 5.) 
In similar style, Issuah more tiian once sets fort^ the 
rich fulness of spiritual blessing which God is ready to 
bestow upon his people. " In this mountain, shall* the 
Lord of hosts ma&e unto all people a feast of fat things, 
a feast of wines on the lees; of fat things full of marrow, 
of wines on the lees well refined. " (Is. 25 : 6. ) ** Ho, 
every one that thirsteth ! come ye to the waters. Anji 
. he that hath no money! come, ye; buy and eat Yea, 
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come; bOif wike and milk without money "^d without 
price." (18.55:1.) 

But it became common to extend the image still far- 
ther. The whole richness of that enjoyment which 
awaits the righteous in the worid to come, was often 
spoken of under this same representation. In the House 
OT their Heavenly Father, his happy children were re- 
presented as ever encircling his taole, richly spread with 
the provisions of life, and miding in its sopial banquet all 
fulness of enjoyment without interruption, in his pre- 
sence. Hence that expression : " Blessed is he that snail 
cat bread in the kingdom of God!'* (Luke 14: 15.) 
And hence, also, it would seem, the phrase, "To lie in 
Abraham's bosom,** as used to express the same idea of 
heavenly felicity. (Luke 16: 22, 23, compared with 
John 13: 23.) Tnere is allusion to the image under con- 
sideration, also, in the Saviour's threatening declaration 
to the Jews, who supposed themselves to be exclusively 
the children of the Kingdom — ^the peculiar family of 
God, while the Gentiles were entirely outcast from his 
favour: ** There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, 
when y,e shall see Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and 
all the prophets, in the kingdom of God, and you your- 
selves thrust out: and they shall come from the east, 
and from the west, and from the north, and from the 
south, and shall sit down (or recline, as at table) in the 
kingdom of God." (Luke 13: 28, 29.) So in like man- 
ner, in that most glorious promise to tne disciples at the 
last supper: *«I appoint unto you a kingdom, as my 
Father nath appomted unto me; that ye may eat ana 
drink tit my taole, in my kingdom, and sit on thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel." (Luke 22: 29, 30.) 
On the same solemn occasion, when the Redeemer took 
the cup, and gave thanks, and handed it to the twelve, 
in the mstituuon of the Lord's Supper, he added these 
words: " I say unto you, I will not drink henceforth of 
this fruit of the vine, until that day when I drink it new 
with you in my Father*s kingdom,** (Matt 26: 29.) 
By this figurative declaration, he intimated that he was 
very shoirtly to leave this earthly state, and directed the 
Borrowftil minds of his followers to that infinite blessed- 
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ness which was to^be enpyed in heaven, where they 
were all quickly to be re-united. 



SECTION IIL 

OF SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. 

In everv country, there are certain forms of conduct 
and speech, by which men I'eeulate their intercourse* 
and which, by the authority of long custom, are render- 
ed, in a great measure, incapable of change. These are 
widely different, in different nations and re3;ions, be- 
cause they have taken their rise, in all cases, from fancy 
rather than I'eason, and have all been modified by a 
hundred accidental circumstances in their progress of 
refinement Hence, too, the manners of one people 
have always some appearance of ridiculous folly, in the 
eves of another, as far as they are found to be different. 
Education and use render us blind to the absurdity of 
our own, while those of other countries, presenting 
themselves to our calm consideration, without any such 
advantage, strike us at once with a sense of then* tru 
character. The truth is, no country has a system of 
manners free from foll)^. Was the moral nature of man 
without derangement, it would of itself teach him true 
politeness, which would be the same politeness in all 
countries. But while selfislmess and pride continue to 
be the reigning principles of the human character, this 
cannot be expected. Every system, therefore, which he 
devises and puts in practice, can only be a ver^ rude 
imitation of what he ima^nes a rightly constituted 
mind would adopt, and which he himselt is driven to 
find out from necessity and self-love, rather than from 
good will to others. Where the conception, however, 
in necessarily so ddective, and the imitation of that con- 
ception so artificial, tiie result cannot be otherwise than 
ridiculous. Still, the imitation under any form is better 
than nothing at all; and inasmuch as what is true and 
perfect cannot be hoped for, it becomes us to esteem its 
M 2 
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resemblance, in whatever country we are found, as a 
real benefit to society. At the same time, we should 
not judge ^at which prevails among other people to be 
vastly more unreasonable than our own; it accomplishes 
the same end, and may be, after all, substantially as good 
and proper. 

Tne torms of politeness and civility, in eastern coun- 
tries, have always been far more extravagant in their 
appearance, than any to which we are accustomed. 
The most common expresdons d[ good will, as they pre- 
vail there, would to us seem ridiculous and excessive. 
The ordinary saltitations that pass between friends or 
acquaintances when they meet, are lengthened out in 
long and formal ceremony, with the strongest gestures 
and the warmest professions of regard. To show pecu- 
liar respect, it is common to bow the body downward 
almost to the ground, or to fall entirely prostrate on the 
earth. We have, in the Bible, repeated intimations of 
similar manners among the Jews; tempered, indeed, 
and dignified, in manjr instances, by the seriousness of 
religioi^ but still wearing an aspect peculiar to the cAst. 
Thus, in the earliest times, we read that the pious 
Abraham showed respect to strangers, bowing himself 
before them low to the ground. (Gen. 18: 2, 23: r,12. ) 
And afterward, down to the time of our Saviour, we 
find in all the course of sacred history, notices of the 
same fashion. In the parable of the two debtors who 
could not pay, we are told of them both, that thev fell 
down at tne feet of their creditors, when they implored 
their forbearance. In theto cases, it is true, this hum- 
ble attitude was prompted by great and peculiar dis- 
tress; but still it would not have been assumed, unless 
the custom of the times had given it sanction, in the 
practice of those who wanted to show extreme respect 
to their superiors. (Matt .18: 26,29. ) It seems to have 
been common to show different degrees of respect to 
different persons, according to their rank and import- 
ance, by bending the body m a greater or less measure. 
Simply to bow down the head, was an expression of 
' mere common civility, that marked no particular re- 
gard: to curve the body low down, signified a considera- 
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ble degree of reverence: to throw it entirely down, with 
the face upon the ground, was an act of the greatest 
homage. As the attitude, in some of these cases, was 
similar to that which it was common to assume in the 
worship of Almighty God, the same term was some- 
times used to express both actions. Hence, in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, to toorahifi another, sometimes 
means merely to show him the greatest^respect, by an 
act of the most profound obeisance. 

Among the Jews, the common phrases of salutation 
at meeting friends, and those which were used in part- 
ing from them, were of a religious character, expressing 
prayers for the blessing of God on those to whom they 
were spoken. Be thou blessed of Jehovah; 2%e blesB- 
ing ofJehorvah he ufion thee; God be with thee. Such 
were usual forms in the most ancient times. A still 
more universal expression was. Peace be ivith you; and 
this is the general salutation in eastern countries, to this 
day. Thus our Saviour saluted his disciples, when he 
presented himself among them after his resurrection. 
When uttered by his lips, the words had real and rich 
signification, wiaely different from their empty value, as 
they were commonly used in the ceremonies of a frivo- 
lous world. To this difference he himself directed the 
attention of his afflicted followers, when he was about 
to be taken from them by death: " Peace I leave with 
you ! My peace I give unto you : not as the world giveth, 
g^ve I unto you. " 

At the present day, eastern salutations take up a con- 
siderable time. When an Arab meets his friend, he 
begins, while he is yet some.distance from him, to make 
gestures that may express his very great satisfaction in 
seeing him. When he comes up to him, he grasps him 
by the right hand, and then brings back his own hand 
to his lips, in token of respect. He next proceeds to 
place his hand gently under the long beai*d of the other, 
and honours it with an affectionate kiss. He inquires 
particularly, again and again, <:onceming his health 
and the health of his family; and repeats, over and 
over, the best wishes for his prosperity and peace, giv- 
ing thanks to God, that lie is permitted once more to 
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behold his face. All this round of gestures and words 
is, of course, gone over by the friend too, with like for- 
mality. But they are not generally satisfied with a sin- 
gle exchange oi the sort; they sometimes repeat as 
often as ten times, the whole tiresome ceremony, with 
little or no variation. Some such tedious modes of saluta- 
tion were common also of old; so that a man might 
suffer very material delay in travelling, if he chanced 
to meet several acquaintances, and should undertake 
to salute each accoraing to the custom of the countiy. 
On this account, when Elisha sent his servant Gehazi, 
m great haste, totheShunamite'shoute, he said to him: 
*' If thou meet any man, salute him not; and if any sa- 
lute thee, answer him not again." (2d Kings 4: 29.) 
So, when our Lord sent forth his seventy disciples, 
among other instructions, he bade them "salute no 
man by the way;" meaning, that their work was too im- 
portant to allow such a waste of time in the exchange 
of mere unmeaning ceremonies. (Luke 10: 4.) We 
have presented to us, in the meeting of Jacob and Esau, 
a form of salutation which may give us some notion of 
the manners of their early age m this respect Few in- 
stances, however, could equal that, in the genuine and 
affecting interest which it displayed, and we may well 
suppose, that in common cases, where there was less of 
fnendly feeling, there was, at the same time, more at- 
tention to formal ceremony. On that occasion, Jacob, 
we are told, " bowed himself to the ground wv«i timeSt 
until he came near to his brother; and Esau ran to meet 
him, and embraced him, and fell on his neck, and kiss- 
ed him: and they wefit." (Gen. 33: 3,4.) 

When one person made a visit to another, especially 
if it was to one of high rank in society, it was customary 
to cany with him some kind of a present. In the earliest 
times. It is probable that it was principally in this way 
kings and rulers received their tnbute from the pecyple; 
eacn one brought, whenever he came into their pre- 
sence, some ^n of greater or less value, as a free ex- 
pression of his homage. Afterwards, by the power of 
custom, it came to be considered a matter ot course, 
that no person Inight vidt one in authority over him» 
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without SQch an offering by way of introduction and re- 
commendation. Gradually, the same way of showings 
respect grew to be fashionable toward anv other great 
man. (Gen. 43: 11.) When Saul was made king, there 
were certain persons who, " despised him, and drought 
him no firetenta,'* (1st Sam. 10: 27.) God reproves the 
Jews for their unsound offerings, by applying the case to 
such approaches toward an earthly ruler: " Offer it now 
unto thy governor; will he be pleased with thee, or ac- 
cept thy person?" (Mai. 1: 8.) From the notion of re- 
spect which such gifts carried in the minds of all, and 
which led to the general practice of offering them to all 
•distinguished persons, it became an established custom 
to bring them also to prophets, when they were visited 
for direction and advice. Hence, when it was proposed 
to Saul by his servant, to visit Samuel, on a cei-tam oc^ 
casion of perplexitjr, he considered it out of tlie question^ 
for want of some gift to appear in a respectful and be- 
coming manner: "Behold," said he, *• if we go, what 
shall we bring the man? for the bread is spent in our 
vessels, and there is not a present to bring to the man of 
God. What have we? And the servant answered, Be- 
hold I have here at hand, the fourth part of a shekel of 
silver; that will I give to the man of God. " (1st Sam. 
9 : 7,8. ) From the extreme smallness of the present here 
considered sufficient, it is plain that the common offbr- 
ings which the prophets received, were not of any im- 
portance as to real value, but were simply meant to ex- 
press riespect, and could not be omitted, according to the 
usage of the Umes, without an appearance of rude in- 
difference to the dignity of their cnaracter. In the oim- 
nion of Saul, a small portion of bread would have been 
enough, and he was satisfied with the quarter of a she- 
kel, uough is was not equal in value to twelve and a 
half cents. Sometimes, however, princes and great men 
made them quite magnificent presents. In some instan- 
ces, they refused to take such offering, lest they should 
seem to be actuated by a worldly spirit. It was com- 
mon, in making presents of any value, to bring them 
with much parade and show. Thus Hazael, when he 
went to meet Elisha, took with him a present of every 
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good thing of Damascus, piled with great display on 
the backs ^ forty camels; though we have no reason to 
suppose that any thing like that number of these ani- 
mals was really necessary to carry it; qtherwise^ the 
gift would have been altogether enormous. In eastern 
cxxintries, the custom of making presents when visits 
are performed, is still universally common. To neglect 
such a tribute of respect, particularly toward one of 
more than equal rank, is gross rudeness, and caimpt fsul 
to meet with marked disapprobation. These gins are 
oftentimes carried with great pomp, and so arranged as 
to make the greatest possible appearance of magnifi- 
cence and worth; half a dozen of horses being employed 
to carry what might, without much inconvenience, be 
borne by one. In conformity with the ancient usage of 
bringing gifts to kings and princes, as tokens of respect 
and nomage, the wise men who came from the east to 
worship Him that was ** bom King of the Jews," came 
not witn empty hands: " When they had opened thdr 
treasures, tney presented unto him gifts — gold, and 
frankincense, and myrrh." (Matt 2: 11.) 

In the entertainment of guests,' much attention and 
much formality have always distinguished the eastern 
manners. The most scrupulous regard to the establish- 
ed forms of dignity and respect, is constantly observed. 
The particular seat which a m^n occupies in the room, 
and tne particular posture of his body while he sits, are 
not matters of indifference; there is a law of long 
established power to determine both. The seat at the 
comer of the room is most honourable, and is dven to 
vifflters by way of distinction. When an individual sits 
in the presence of a superior, he shows his I'espect by 
sitting completely upon his heels. To anoint the head, 
regale with burnt perfume, and sprinkle with scented 
water, are various methods of displaying regard. 

Conversation, in these countries, is generally reserved 
and grave. The people are little disposed to indulge 
themselves with that free and unrestrained liberty m 
this matter, which is common among us. They seem to 
feel, that in a multitude of words there wanteth not 
vanity; and that in the mere talk of the lips, there is 
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not often much profit. It is not with them* as in some 
other countries, a principle, that much silence in com- 
pany is unlovely, or impolite, or that it is better to talk 
nonsense for the sake of social intercourse, than to sit 
with sealed lips when a person has nothing to say: their 
words are commonly few and formal, and uttered aaiy 
when they imagine it may be done with dignity, either 
in the way of compliment or occasional general remark. 
In ancient times, there appears to have been more dis~ 

S position for social conversation. Still we find amon^ the 
ews, as they are presented to us in the Bible, a consider- 
able degree of the same character in this respect Thdr 
conversation was marked with gravity and moderation, 
much more than is common in our ordinary intercourse, 
and words were expected to have meaning, when they 
claimed attention from others. Hence it came to pass, 
that when a man undertook to utter his sentiments, they 
were often expressed in a formal, sententious strain, and 
if continued any time, took the appearance of a (hgni- 
fied and regular speech. There is even some room to 
imagine that the phrase, to often the mouth, so commonly 
made use of to express a commencement of speech may 
have had its rise, in some measure, from the general rare- 
ness of the thing, and the idea of impoitance that was 
attached to suchan undettaking. Among us, at any rate, 
it is generally so incessantly open when there is oppor- 
tunity to speak, and too generaUy open to so little valu- 
able purpose, that such an expression would seem to 
have no great propriety. 

The common form of assent in conversation was, 
Tlhou hast said, or Thou sayest; meaning, Thou art 
right; It is as thou hast said. TMatt 26 : 64 John 18 : 37. ) 
In cities, as we have already seen, the common place 
of general resort was at the Gate. Here there was a con- 
venient space left free for the purpose, and fitted up with 
seats for the accommodation of the people. Those who 
were at leisure, and wished to find some interest for 
their idle moments, were accustomed to take their seat 
in this place, and occupy themselves dther with looking 
at what was going on around, or in occasional conversa- 
tion with others, on the general affairs of the day. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
OOMSSTZO OU8TOM8 AMD BABITS. 



SECTION I. 

OF TH£ MARRIAGE RELATION. 

Marriage has always been considered, among the 
Jews» peculiarly honourable. Their doctrine on this 
8ubj»:t has been, that it is unbecoming and unlawful for 
any person, of proper age, to continue in a single state. 
Witn them, to live without a family, and to die without 

Sisterity, could never be altogether without reproach, 
ence, their maniages have generally been early. At 
the age of twenty, at farthest, every young person, ac- 
cording to them, ought to be married. At that age, the 
obligation to take a companion became most serious and 
indispensable ; and it was conadered much more re- 
spectable and praiseworthy to attend to the duty a good 
while sooner. 

It was common, from the earliest times, for a father 
to choose wives for his sons, and husbands for his daugh- 
ters. Thus Abraham sent his servant to procure a wife 
for his son Isaac, without consulting him particularly on 
the matter at all; and so, when Samson wanted to 
marry a particular woman, he applied to his father to 
1^ her for him as a wife, as the proper way of accom- 
plishing his desire. (Judg. 14: l~-4.) In some other 
cases, however, the matter, in relation to sons, seems 
to have been 1^ altogether to their own discretion. In 
the first ages, not only her parents, but her brothers also, 
had authority in the disposal of a female in marriage, 
as we see in the instances of Rebecca and Dinah. In- 
stead of receiving any property along with his wife, 
when he married, a man was expected to pay a cona- 
dierable price, according to. his ability, for the woman 
herself. Gifts were oftentimes to be made to her bro- 

VoL, I. N 
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then, and the father was to receive a settled dowry* 
In this way, an agreement or contract of marriage was 
made, without any consultation whatever with the in- 
tended bride. After this agreement, however, at least 
in later ages, the damsel was brought into the presence 
of her suitor, and a formal covenant, or engagement to 
-become man and wife at some future time, was entered 
into by both, before witnesses; this was called e^ofi«- 
in^y or betrothing. Thus Shechem made a bargain 
with Jacob and his sons: <<Let me find grace in your 
eyes, and what ye shall say unto me, I will ^ve. Adc 
me never so much dowry and gift, and I wiU give ac- 
cording as ye shall say unto me; but give me the dam- 
sel to wife." (Gen. 34:11, 12.) When a young maD 
was not able to purchase a woman with money, he 
might, if her friends consented, pay for her by a longer 
or shorter term of service. So Jacob served seven years 
for each of his two wives. Sometimes a wife was given 
as a rewai'd of bravery. (Josh. 15: 15. 1st Sam. 18:25.) 
The same custom of purchasing wives is still common 
in the east; so that it is accounted, in some places, quite 
a fortune for a father to have many daughters, on ac- 
count of the wealth which they will bring into his 
house, by their several marriage-dowries. Frequently, 
however, the presents which the bridegroom makes m 
this way, are laid out in clothes and mmiture for the 
bride, and so restored, in some measure, to the giver. 
Perhaps, in the later times of the Jewish nation, some- 
thing of the same kind was common. 

There was generally an interval of ten or twelve 
months, and sometimes considerably more, between the 
time of making the marriage contract, or the day of 
espousals, and the marriage itself. Thus we read that 
Samson first went down to Timnath with his parents* 
and talked with the woman whom he wished for a wife, 
and *' she pleased him well." This was the time of 
espousals; but it was not till after a timet that he ** re- 
turned to take her" by actual marriage. (Judg. 14: 78.) 
During all this interval, however, while the bride con- 
tinued still in her father's house, she was considered 
and spoken of as the lawful wife of the man to whom 
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she was betrothed; so that the bridegroom coald not 
destroy their engagement, if he became unwilling to 
many her, without giving her a bill of divorce, in the 
same manner as if she had been fully wedded; and so, 
on the other hand, if she proved unfaithful to her 
.eqxmsed husband, she was punished as an adulteress. 
It was between the time of her espousals and her actual 
marriage, that the virgin Mary, by the power of the 
Holy Ghost, conceived in her womb the Kedeemer of 
the world. On this occasion, Joseph had power, as her 
betrothed husband, to make her a ftublic examfilct by 
causing her to be stoned according to the law; bu^ at 
the same time, he was at liberty to give her a bill of 
divorce and dismiss her p^vately. Accordingly, though 
he considered it his duty to give up his intended mar- 
riage, he had too much regara for her reputation, and 
too much confidence, we may suppose, in her own ac- 
count of the miracle of her conception, to expose her 
before the world; and so had concluded to adopt the 
other course, when the angel relieved his anxiety, by 
commanding him to take her without hesitatioit. (Matt 
1: 18—20.) 
When tne time of marriage arrived, the bride prc- 

Sared herself for the occa»on with the utmost care, 
he was adorned by her attendants vrith all the de- 
gance which the taste of the times rendered fashiona- 
ble; and to complete her joyful appearances the bridal 
crown was placed upon tier heaa The bridegroom 
presented himself at her father's house, attendea with 
a number of young men of his own age. The wedding 
festival frequently lasted seven days, as we may 
see in the case of Samson, and in that of Jacob at a 
much earlier period. During this time, the bridegroom 
and his companions entertained themselves, in various 
ways, in one part of the house; while the bride was en- 
|[;aged with a like company of her young female friends, 
in another. It was not conadered proper on such occa- 
sions, or on any other, for young persons of both sexes 
to mingle together in the festive circle, or even so much 
as to eat at the same table. In the account of Sam- 
son's wedding, we find that one method of giving life to 
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the intercourse of the young men, was to propose rid- 
dles, and exercise their ingenuity in explaming them. 
The companions of the bridegroom were sometimes 
called the children^ or Mm«, of the bride^hamber. On 
the last day, the bride was conducted to the house of 
the bridegroom's father. The procession generally set 
off in the evening, with much ceremony and pomp. 
The bridegroom was richly clothed with a marria^ 
robe and crown, and the bnde was covered with a veil 
from head to foot The companions of each attended 
them with songs and the music of instruments; not in 
promiscuous assemblage, but each company by itself ; 
while the virgpns, accor^ng to the custom of the times, 
were all provided with veus, not indeed so large and 
thick as that wliich hung over the bride, but abun- 
dantly sufiKcient to conceal their faces from all around. 
The way, as they went alonp, was lighted with numer- 
ous torcfies. In the mean time, another company was 
waiting at the bridegroom's house, ready, at the iirst 
notice of their approach, to go forth and meet them. 
These seem Generally to have been voung female rela- 
tions or frieno^ of the bridegroom's xamily, called in at 
this time, by a particular invitation, to grace the occa- 
sion with their presence. Adorned with robes of glad- 
ness and joy, they went forth with lamps or torches in 
their hands, and welcomed the procession with the cus- 
tomary salutations. They then joined themselves to 
the marriage train, and the whole company moved for- 
ward to the house. There an entertamment was pro- 
vided for their reception, and the remainder of the 
evening was spent in a cheerful participation of the 
Marriage Supper, with such social merriment as suited 
the joyous occasion. None were admitted to this enter- 
tainment, bedde the particular number who were se- 
lected to attend the wedding; and as the regular and 
proper time for their entrance into the house was when 
the bridegroom went in with his bride, the doors were 
then closed, and no other guest was expected to come 
in. Such appear to have been the general ceremonies 
wluch attended the celebration of a marriage. No 
doubt, however, among different ranks, ^d in difierent 
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ages of tile nation, the particular forms and fashions 
were often considerably Afferent. 

In modem times, t&e Jews have a regular, formal 
marriage-rite, by which the union is solemnly ratified. 
The parties stand under a canopy, each covered with a 
black veil; some grave person takes a cup of wine, 
pronounces a short blessing, and hands it to be tasted 
by both; the bridegroom puts a ring on the finger of 
his bride, saying. By this ring thou art my shouse, ac- 
cording to the ctistom of Mosea and the children of 
Israel: the marriage contract is then read, and given 
to the bride's relations; another cup of wine is'broaght 
and blessed six times, when the married couple taste 
it, and pour the rest out in token of cheerfulness; and 
to conclude all, the husband dashes the cup itself against 
the wall, and breaks it ^1 to pieces, in memorv o£ the 
sad destruction of their once glorious Temple. But 
there seems to have been, ancientiy, very little form of 
this kind. In very early times, the only ceremony by 
which the union was confirmed, was a solemn blessing, 
pronounced by the nearest relations, on the parties who 
agreed in their presence to become husband and wife; 
and this was rather a mere circumstance establi^ed 
by pious custom, than a rite by which the marriage 
itself was performed. (Gen, 24:60.) The manner of 
marriage was of this simple kind, in the days of Ruth. 
Boaz merely declared in presence of the elders assem- 
bled at the gate, that he had resolved to take the 
daughter of Naomi to be his wife; ** and all the people 
that were in the gate, and all the elders, said. We arc 
witnesses. The Loixl make the woman that is come 
into thine house, like Rachel and like Leah, which two 
did build the house of Israel; and do thou worthily in 
Ephratah, and be famous in Bethlehem." So Boaz, we 
are told, «* took Ruth, and she became his wife." (Ruth 
4: 11, 12.) Before the time of Christ, it became cus- 
tomary to have some little more ceremony: still, it seems 
that the marriage connexion was supposed to be formed, 
rather by the whole celebration of the wedding together, 
as a mutual public agi*eement in the presence of the 
friends of both parties, than by any one particular rite. 
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Spiritual Marriage. — As no relation on earth is 
more intimate and tender than that which is formed by 
marriage, our blessed Lord, who was accustomed to 
employ every strongest image which the world could 
furnish, to express his close union with the church of 
his redeemed people, and his most affectionate concern 
for their welfare, has, in his holy word, made much 
use of this connexion, among others, for that purpose. 
The church is his bride, and his s]^se; ana as the 
bridegroom rejoices over his beloved in the day of mar- 
riage, and as the kindest husb^d cherishes the wife of 
his oosom, so he delights in his people, and so he keeps 
them with continual care. The apostle, speaking of 
this spiritual marriage in one place, calls it a great myt^ 
teru; whereby, as in common marriages a man and his 
wife become, according to the original institution of 
God, one fleshy so the ])eople of Christ are made, as it 
were, "members of his body, of his flesh, and of his- 
bones." (Eph. 5:23—33.) This way of •representing 
the union between Grod and his church, was used long 
before the time of Christ. The inspired writers of the 
Old Testament were familiar with the image. To en- 
courage 2^on, the prophet exclaims: "Thy Maker is 
thy husband; the Lord of Hosts is his name!" "As 
the bridegroom rejdceth over the bride, so shall thy 
God rejoice over thee!" (Is. 54:5. 62:5. See also Jer. 
2:2. Ezek. 16: 8--14.) Hence, in conformity with the 
same ima^e, nothing is more common in the language 
of the ancient prophets, than to represent the impiety 
and idolatry en the Jewish church as adultery, and 
unfaithfulness to the solemn vows of marriage. ' ^ 

SomeUmes, under this ima^e of a marriage anion, the 
relation between God, or Chnst, and his whole firofess^ 
ing church, as a separate society on earth, is repre- 
sented; at other times, it is employed to shadow forth 
the far higher and more glorious connexion which exists 
between Him and the true afiiritual church, made up 
only of real believers, of which the other is but the out- 
ward, and too often to a great extent, the empty sign. 
This mysterious and sacred union, whereby the Messiah 
becomes one with the whole bodv of his true redeemed 
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people, IS beautifully celebrated under the allegory of a 
royal marriage, in the forty-fifth Psalm. The Bride- 
groom and bride, magnificently described in that in- 
spired song, were always understood, IcHig before Christ 
came into the world, to mean the promised Redeemer 
and his church; and, accordingly, the apostle Paul ex- 
pressly teaches us that the character of the first belongs 
only to the Son of God. (Heb. 1 : 8, 9. ) The same alle- 
gory is stiU more fully presented in another whole book 
of the Old Testament Scriptures. The Song of Solo- 
mon is a poem framed. aUogether in conformity w^th 
the solemnity of a real marriage. The bridegroom and 
bride, and their companions, are all introduced, in regu- 
lar and animated dialogue; and the whole language and 
imagery of the piece, nave iromechate respect to the 
circumstances of an actual marriage scene. From the 
earliest times, however, the Song has been consider^ 
mystically descriptive of a far more exalted love, and a 
far more intimate. union, than any of a mere earthly 
kind. King Solomon, whom it presents to our view, 
arrayed in his festival robes, and wearing the « crown 
wherewith his mother crowned him in the day of his 
espousals, and in the day of the gladness of his heart," 
is the humble type of a far more illustrious, even a 
heavenly Bridegroom. His spouse, '* fairest among 
women,^' and adorned with all the magnificence of a 
Prince's daughter ^ represents an exceedingly more glo- 
rious Bride — ^the Church of God, fiurchased with his 
own blood, and rendered comely beyond expression, 
with the beauty of holiness and the ^rments of grace, 
supplied by his own Spirit This is the bride, the 
Lamb's wife f,of whom the apostle speaks in the book 
of Revelation; and who, as he tells us, is the holy city, 
the new Jerusalem; that is, the redeemed church of 
, Christ (Rev. 21: 2, 9, 10. 22: 17.) In the vjsion of 
prophecy, the inspired disciple is carried far along the 
distance of many nundred years, to the remotest end 
of time. Scenes of trial and distress rise upon his view 
one after another, in long and melancholy succession; 
and while the church is still upheld, and graduall)r ad- 
vances onward to greater importance in the world, it is» 
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nevertheless, surrounded on every side with frightful 
forms of darkness, and met at every step with riang 
shapes of difficulty and danger; so as to seem, at times, 
just ready to be ov^whelmed with their power. All 
this, however, is but the course of preparation for her 
day of triumph and joy. In the end, a voice is heard, 
like the sound of many waters and 6£ mightiest thun- 
ders: ** Hallelujah! for the Lord (rodomni/iotent reign- 
eth! Let us be glaa^ and rejoice^ and give honour to 
Hhn; for the marriage of the Lamb i» come, and hia 
vnfe hath made hernelf ready. And to her," says the 
sacred writer, ** was granted that she should be airayed 
in fine linen, clean ana white; for the fine linen is the 
righteousness of the saints." Then ssdd the angel to 
the holy man: "Write, Blessed are they which arc 
called unto the marriage Bupper of the ]Lamb !" (Rev, 
19:6—9.) 

After this brief consideration of the frequent use 
which is made of the image in question, in other parts 
of Scripture, we are better prepared to perceive the 
beauty and force of several allusions which are made to 
it in the (xospels. John the Baptist distinguishes Christ 
with the title of the Bridepoom; no doubt, with refer- 
ence to that spiritual relation to his church, which, un- 
der the image of a marriage, was so familiar to readers 
of the Jewish Scriptures, and which every serious Jew 
well understood could be properly ascribed to no other 
but the Messiah of God, who was to come into the world. 
He styles himself the bridegroom's friend, to intimate 
that he acted in his work but as the humble minister of 
Christ, and found his own joy in the advancement of his 
Master's glory. (John 2: 29.) Our Saviour, in another 
place, represents nimself under the same character, and 
his disciples are, at the same tiipe, called the children 
of the bnde-chamber, or companions of the bridegroom. 
(Matt 9: 15.) In the parable of the marriage of the 
king's son, we have again presented to us the mystical 
allegory of the Old Testament already noticed, rather 
than a meredllustration of one particular point by com* 
fiarison with the ceremonies of a ^reat wedding. The 
King's Son is no other than Messiah himself the fspir' 
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ritual* Bridegroom of Solomon's Song, whose Father is 
the King of kings, the everiasting God. To the mar- 
riage festival, so long foretold in their own pixiphecies, 
the Jews were first invited. But they refused to come; 
as a nation, they put far from them the blessings of the 
gospel. In anger, God has sent forth his armies to bum 
up their city, and to scatter them, with great destruc- 
tion, among sdl the nations of the earth, as they are found 
to this day. Then the invitation went forth to the long 
neglected* and despised Gendles, who were sunk in the 
lowest degradation of ignorance and idolatry. To them 
the call has been sounding ever since, and many have 
been compelled, by its heavenly persuasion, to attend 
and come; while many others, alas, have repeated, as 
multitudes are still repeating, the miserable folly of the 
Jews, turning a deaf ear to the sound of kindness, till 
fear came like desolation from the Almighty; and de- 
struction, as a whirlwind, big with the wrath of Jehovah, 
swept them away. But ** when the king csdne in to see 
the guests, he saw there a man which had not on a wed- 
ding garment" In great houses, festival garments 
were always kept ready for such an occasion, and fur- 
nished freely for all tiie guests. It was, therefore, a 
most offensive disrespect to the master, for any guest 
to neglect clothing himself with one immediately. When 
the kmg asked for an explanation, the man was speech- 
less. " Then said the king to the servants. Bind him 
hand and foot, and lake him away, and cast him into 
outer darkness. " All this strongly represents the dan- 
ger of trifling with God, by a mere show of complying 
with the call of the gospel, whUe the simple terms at 
salvation are neglected. To sit down at the marriage 
supper of the Lamb and his bride, we must each one 
be arrayed in the robe of righteousness, which he him- 
self has provided, at vast expense, for every ^est 
Whosoever may come forwara, to be a partaker m the 
spiritual feast, without this robe, will assuredly be 
covered with speechless confusion, and thrust out into 
eternal darkness. To be forcibly cast out with shame, 
from the joyous assembly and the brilliantiy lighted 
room of a ritytl marriage festival, into the comfortless 
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and lonely gloom of night, outside of the house, would 
be an exceeding morti&ation; but this furnishes only a 
feeble representation of the horror that must seize the 
soul, wl\en it is driven from the presence of God in 
anger, and shut out far from his peaceful kingdom, in 
^e deepest night of death and helL Ah, there indeed 
"shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth!" (Matt 
22: 1— -14.) The danger of failing to secure the bless- 
ing of Heaven, through negligence and sloth, is most 
strikingly displayed in another marriage parable. Five 
of ten virgins who were assembled at the bridegroom's 
house, to go forth and meet him with lights, when he 
should come home in the night with his wedding pro- 
cession, were so foolish as to take no oil with them in 
thdr vessels. At midnight, while they all slept, there 
was a cry made: " Behmd the bridegroom cometh; ^ 
ye out to meet him." «Then these virgins had no oil, 
and were compelled, at that late hour, to go and buy. 
But while they were away, the bridegroom came, "and 
they that were ready, went in with him to the mar- 
riage; and the door was ahut.'' When the foolish vir- 
gins returned, they could find no admis»on to the joyful 
company within. " Watch, therefore," is the langus^e 
of^ the Saviour, " for ye know neither the day nor the 
hour wherein the Son of man cometh. " (Matt 25: 1— 
13.) Blessed are they which are called unto ihe mar- 
ri^^e supper of the Lamb! 

Polygamy. — God, in the beginning, made only one 
man and one woman, and thus showed his will, that no 
man should ever have more than one wife at the same 
time. (Matt 19:4.) Very early, however, this excel- 
lent appointment was transgressed. Lamech, loog be- 
fore the flood, had two wives; and afterward, it became 
so common, that even pious men, like Abraham and 
Jacob, fell into the evil. Among the Jews, it was very 
fashionable, in the time of Moses, to have more than 
one wif<6, and continued so, at least in the higher ranlu 
of society, long after. Before the time of our Saviour, 
however, it seems to have become far less common. 
The law of Moses suffered it, on account of the hard- 
ness of heart which was found among the people. The 
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frown of Godt however, was displayed against it» in tiie 
dispensations of his righteous providence. How was 
the comfort of Abraham's house disturbed bv his un- 
happy marriage with Hagar! and how were the years 
oiJBcdb afflicted with the bitter jealou^ of his wives, 
and the ungodly conduct of his sons! What a heavy 
cloud of sorrow hung upon the family of David» from 
the same source! And what shall we say o£ Solomon, 
with his thousand women? They "turned away his 
heart" fix)m the Lord, so that his most illustrious life 
was covered, toward its close, wiUi a dreadful darkness 
of guilt; and a fearful mystery is left to rest, in the word 
of God, over all his latter end! The Concubines, men- 
tioned in the Bible, were true wives, as really married 
as any others; only they were persons of lower condition 
than the principal wives, frequently mere servants in 
the house, and so were married with much less cere- 
mony. Their children were not always placed on an 
equu footing with those of other wives, in the inherits 
ance of their father's propertv. — ^Polygamy still exists 
in eastern countries to an awful extent, and is the source 
of unnumbered evils. 

Divorce. — ^The Jews, from the earliest times, exer- 
cised a very arbitrary power over their wives. Divorces 
were frequent, and often for slight offences. God al- 
ways regarded such conduct with displeasure. (Mic 
2:9. MaL 2: 13, 14.) Still, it was not expressly oieter- 
mined by the law of Moses, to what cases the power of 
the husband should be restrained in this matter. The 
husband was left to decide for himself, whether a suffi- 
cient occaaon for separation was found in his wife: and 
was only required, if he resolved to send her away, to 
^veher 9, Bill of divorce, (Deut 24:1— 4.) Before the 
time of our Saviour, the Jewish doctors became com- 
pletely divided in opinion, about what should be con- 
sidered a just cause tor divorce. One class maintained, 
that, according to the true meaning of the words of the 
law just referred to, no reason, except adultery, was 
sufficient; while another asserted that the law allowed 
a man to put away his wife for any matter of dindea- 
sure whatever, even the most in^gnificant This latter 
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aenUment seems to have |>revailed most generally, 
through the mass of the liation, if we may judge from 
the licentious practice in thu point, which was ever>' 
where common. To tempt our Lord, the Pharisees 

I>roposed to him this much disputed questicm: ''Is it 
awful," they said, *' for a man to put away his wife^/br 
every catuef" Jesus placed before them the original 
divine institution <c^ marriage, and then pronounced, 
''What God hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder." Why, then, it was asked, did Moses allow 
it? Jesus answered: " Moses, because of the hardness 
of your hearts, suffered you to put away vou wives; but 
froixi the beginning it was not so." (Matt 19:3 — 9.) 
The law of Moses in this case, as in some others, only 
attempted to r^;ulate, with an imperfect remedy, the 
evil, which the obstinacy of national feeling would not 
allow to be at once repressed by a positive statute. This, 
however, was a proviaon of mere civil government, 
and did, by no means, as many of the Jews thought, 
establish a rule of religiont which mi^t satisfy a man's 
conscience in the presence of God. ' Our Lord allowed 
but one sufiBcient cause for divorce. (Matt 5: 32.)--- 
Not only was it common for men to put away their 
wives, but, in the latter period of the nation, women 
not unfra^uentiy divorced their husbands. One of 
Herod's sisters took this step; and his grand-daughter 
Herodias set a similar example. She first married her 
uncle PhUip; after some time, she separated herself 
from him, and married his brother, Herod the tetrarch. 
(Matt 14: 3.) Drusilla, the sister of Agrippa, put 
away, in like manner, her first husband, to marry Fe- 
lix. (Acts 24: 34.) 
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SECTION II. 

OF THE RELATION BETWEEN PARENTS AND 

CHILDREN. 

From the most ancient times it was counted^ among 
the people of the east, a great misfortune, and, in some 
measure, a reproach, to be childless. It was the honoar 
of families to have their name handed down in a long 
succession of sons, from age to age, to the remotest gene- 
rations. It became, therefore, a matter of highest in* 
terest, with every new representative of the house, that 
its genealogy should not be stopped in his person, and 
thus the shame of disappointing the hope of all his an- 
cestors, be brought down upon his single head. On this 
account, it was disgraceful to continue in an unmarried 
state; and as life has no security, it was counted unsafe 
to delay marnage ^ny time, lest death should cut off the 
irivilege of posterity: hence, falftiers were anxious to 
lave their children married early. From the common 
eeling on this subject, arose also that strange custom 
which requii*ed a man's nearest male relation to marry 
his wife, m case he himself died without children. This 
custom had existed, %vith authority that could not be dis- 
regarded, a long time before the age of Moses; as we 
learn from the history of Judah's sons. (Gen. 38: 8—13.) 
In the law of Moses, it was made a regular statute of 
the Jewish government. To prevent, however, its un- 
happy effect in particular instances, where a great un- 
willmgness to muiTy a brother's widow might oe felt, a 
method of avoiding the connexion was appointed, ac^ 
companied, indeed, with some dis^ace, but, withal, ren- 
dering the rule extremely mild, m comparison with its 
old form of inflexible rigour. The whole design of this 
regulation was to raise up a succession for the man who 
died childless, *< that his name might not be put out of 
Israel. " (Deut. 25 : 5 — 10. ) Where the desire of having 
offspring was so strong, it is easy to perceive that bar- 
renness in the married state would be considered a most 
afflicting calamity. We have repeated illustrations of 
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this, in the history of the ^ble. In such cases, it was 
sometimes, at least in tRe earliest ages, thought expe- 
dient by wives to give their maids, as concubines, to 
their husbands, and then adopt their children as their 
own. Thus Sarah, Rachel, and Leah too, consented to 
act. The prophets often refer to this strong national 
feeling, in their figurative pictures of prosperity or deso- 
lation. (Is. 49: If— 23. 54:1— 4.47:9.) In allusion to 
the same feeling, our Saviour says, in predicting a time 
of dreadful calamity, " Behold, the days are coming, in 
the which they shall say. Blessed are the barren, and 
the wombs that never bare, and the paps which never 
gave suck!" (Luke 23: 29.) What a season of distress 
would such language represent to the ears and feelings 
of a Jew! 

For an account of the ceremonial observances which 
the law required after the birth of a son or a daughter, 
read the twelfth chapter of Leviticus. It was an evi- 
dence of much poverty in the circumstances of Joseph 
and Mary, that the^ could bring to the temple, for an 
oflRering of purification, only <* a pair of turtle-doves or 
two young pigeons." (Luke 2: 22 — 24.) At the end of 
eight days, ever^^ son was to be dedicated to God, by the 
rite of circumcision. (Gen. 17: 10-^14.) In later times, 
at least, it became common to give the child its name at 
the same time, as is now the general practice when bap- 
tism is administered, in Christian countries. (LuKe 
1:59. 2: 21.) Names, among the Jews, were never with- 
out meaning. It was not uncommon for a person, as he 
advanced in life, to change his first name, or to receive a 
new one in addition to it. Kings and princes freouently 
changed the names of those whom they raised to honour 
and power in their governments. (Gen. 41 : 45. 2d Kbgs 
23: 34. 24: 17.^ There was probabljr some allusion to 
this custom, when Gkd, as an expression of his favour, 
gave new names to Abram and Jacob. In the later ages 
of the nation, when the Jews were compelled to mingle 
more with other people, and other languages began to 
creep into the room of the ancient Hebrew, it was very 
common to be called by different names; one Hebrew, 
and another Greek or Latin. Sometimes, both of such 
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names signified the same thing; the ope being a mere 
translation of the other: so C^fthoB and Feter equally 
mean a Rock or Stone— <he name .g^ven to Simcm, by 
oar Lord Jesus Christ. (John 1: 42. Matt 16: 18.) In 
the New Testament, we find almost all the Old Testa- 
ment names that are mentioned, somewhat altered; 
thus we have JEsaiaa for Isuah, EUob^ for Elijah, and 
many other such changes, as may be seen in the list of 
names in the first chapter of Matthew, and also in^e 
liiird chapter of Luke. These, however, were not in- 
tended to be new names, of any sort; they are merely 
the old Hebrew names written as they were usually 
pronounced by those who spoke Greek, according to the 
smooth and soft style of the Greek language. In trans- 
lating the Greek Testament into English, these forma 
have crept into our language too: though it certainly 
had as much ri^ht as the Greek, to change them into 
conformity with its own pronunciation, according to the 
forms in which it seemed best to express the original 
Hebrew names themselves. 

The authority of a Jewish father, in his famil^r, was 
very great. We have seen already, how absolute it was 
in providing for the marriage of a son or daughter. 
When a daughter married, she passed entirely into an- 
other family, unless she happened to have no brother, in 
which case she became heiress of her father's estate. 
(Numb. 37: 1 — ^9. ) A son continued to live, after mar- 
riage, in his father's house; and while he did so, the fa- 
ther's authority still rested upon him with fiill wdght; 
and, at the same time, upon the daughter-in-law, with 
all their children. The whole Scriptures inculcated oa 
children, the duty of affectionate respect and kindness 
toward their parents, as long as they live, in the most 
solemn manner. The law required parent^ on the other 
hand, to train up their children, with the most unceasine 
diligence, in the knowledge of religion and in the fear of 
God. (Deut 6:7. 11: 19.) The gospel has enforced the 
same duty, with repeated admonitions. What a feaifiil 
account must many parents who bear the Christian 
name, render for their sad neglectof this matter! Can 
the obligation on such be less than that, which, in the 
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passages referred to above, God laid, with so much 
lemnity, upon the ancient Jews ? *' To whomsoever 
much IS given, of him shall be much required!" 

The Birthright. — The first-born son inherited 
peculiar privileges. He received a double portion 
of his fatlier's estate. (Deut 21:17.) He posses^d 
some authority similar to that of the father, over his 
younger brethi*en; at least, when the father was taken 
away; and was regarded with some peculiar respect, as 
the principal representative of the family. In the fa- 
mily of Jacob, as the first privilege was g^ven to Joseph, 
so this second one was secured to Judah, because Reu- 
ben had rendered himself unworthy of his natural right, 
byeross sin. (IstChron. 5: 1, 2.) Before the giving 
or the law, advantages of a kind yet far more important 
belonged to the birth-right. The oldest son seems to 
have enjoyed a religioua pre-eminence over the rest 
of the children, as well as a mere worldly superiority. 
The father of every family was its pnyer priest, whose 
bufflness it was to offer sacrifice to God, in oehalf of his 
whole house, as Job was accustomed to da In case of his 
absence or death, this important office, we have reason 
to believe, fell to the care of the first-bom son. It a[)- 
pean, moreover, that God, in the natural order of his 
providence and grace, distributed his benefits not with- 
out some regard to this distinction of birth; appointing 
an inseparable connexion between them and the father's 
peculiar solemn biesaing, while, in the established order 
of thiiijB|s, this blessing came to be considered the proper 
right m the first-bom. Such, at least, was the method 
wnich the Di^e wisdom respected as regular, in the 
case of Elsau and'Reuben. By viijtue of their birth-right, 
they were authorised to expect a large measure of the 
rich Blessing pronounced on Abraham, to rest on each 
of themselves, and to be handed down continually in 
the line of their posterity, till it should, at last, be 
crowned with the accomplishment of the Great Pro- 
mise-— the appearance of that Seed in whom all the na- 
tions of the earth were to be blessed. Reuben lost his 
natural advantage in this respect by shameful wicked- 
ness; as before, Esau had sold his for a morsel of bread; 
o 2 
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thus profanely despising the rich spiritaal blettlni^ 
ivith which it was connected. The latter sourht the 
blessine afterwards, "carefully, with tears;" out he 
"found no place of repentance," (or rA<iiie^>)-'*-iio 
pos^bility of alterine what was done, by a change in 
his father. (Heb. 12: 17.) The right of the Priest- 
hood was given, by the law, to the tribe of Levi, and 
the religious superiority of the first-born seems to have 
continued no longer. (Numb; dt 12-«18.) — ^It is easy 
to see, from what has been said, how the term Jtvi' 
bom, came to be used figuratively, to signify a charao 
ter of highest dignity, or tO'denote any thing of princi- 
pal importance in its kind. The^rs^-dom of the p/oor^ 
are those who are pressed with exceeding poverty. (Is. 
14: 30.) T^L'tivnthom of deaths is a death of uncom* 
mon cruelty. (Job 18: 13. } So, to express the dignity of 
the saints, they are call^, Tite church ofthcfir%t*biim, 
rHeb. 12: 23. ) Christ is styled the Fint-bom of God; 
(Ps. 89: 27. Heb. 1: 6;) also the Fir9t-bom of evety 
creature, as being before all things— 4he Beginning and 
Head of creation; (Col. 1: 15;) again, the JFirat-begotten 
from the dead^ as being the Beginning of the resurrec- 
tion, and the Head of the whole family of believers, who 
are yet to rise. (Rev. 1:5.) 

Adoption. — ^The practice of adopting sons has pre- 
vuled to some extent, in every age, among di ffe re n t na* 
tions. By this act, an entire stranger by birth might be 
receivea into a man's familjr as his own child, and thus 
become entitled to every privilege which actual aon^ip 
could expect We find one instance of this, in the his- 
tory of Moses; Pharaoh's daughter took him to be her 
son. (Ex. 2: 10.) Daughters were sometimes adopted 
in the same manner; an example of which we have in 
the case of Esther: " When her father and mother were 
dead, Mordecai took her for his own daughter." (Estb. 
2:7.) It is not clear that this way of receiving children 
was very common among the Jews; but they could not 
but be familiar with its practice, as it existed in other 
countries, especially in latter times, when they were 
brought, by tneir national calamities, to mingle so much 
with people among whom the custom was general. The 
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Sctiptoresi accordingly, make several allusions to it 
God is said to adofU persons into his family, when, by 
his grace, he converts them from the power of sin, and 
gives them, through Jesus Chri^, a title to the rich in- 
neritance en his people. To as many as receive Christ, 
is given power to become the sons of God. (John 1: 12.) 
They are then no moite foreigners and strangers, but 
fellow-dtizens with the saints, and of the houtefiold of 
God. (Eph. 2: 19.) The spirit of adoptioii is sent 
forth into thdr hearts, whereby they cry, Abba, Fathers 
and they become, assured of an eternal inheritance, being 
made heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Jesus Christy 
(Rom. 8: 14—17.) 



8SCTI0N III. 

I 

OF SLAVES. 

Slavery seems to have existed before the flood 
Noah speaks of it as a thing well known. Among the 
ancient patriarchs it was very common. The 9ervant9 
of whom we hear in the history of their times, were 
properly siaves, who might be bought and sold without 
any regard to their own- will. Some of the richer shep- 
herds, like Abraham and Job, appear to have had 
Uiousands of them belonging to their households. The 
government of the master, however, was probably, in 
ttiese cases, of the mildest kind; so that it would be 
conndered a privilege, by such as were not able to es* 
tabtish a great, independent family for themselves, to 
be admitted as servants, into the prince-like household 
of another, beneath the protection of whose power they 
mif^t dwell in safietv ana comfort By the law of Moses, 
no lew could be held, by one of his own countrymen, as 
a bond-servant or slave for life. Unless he himself in- 
sisted on staying with his master, he became free after 
a service of six years; and whenever the year of Jubi- 
lee came, all Hebrew servants, whatever had been 
their time of past service were to be dismissed with 
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liberty, as a matter of course. fEx. 21:2—6. Lev. 25 « 
39—^5.) Strangers might be kept in continual boii« 
dage. They were acquired, either by being inade 
captive in war, or by purchase: the children of servants 
■were, by their birth, placed in the same state; these 
were distinguished by the name of home-bom, or dorn 
in the house. A man might also become a servant^ on 
account of a debt which he could not pay. (2d Kuigs 
4: 1. Matt. 18: 25.) Sometimes, a man oppressed with 
poverty sold himself to a master. The law denounced 
sentence of death ag^nst the person who should steal a 
fellow-being, to sell him for a slave. (Ex, 21: 16.) - 

By their law, the Jews were requii*ed to treat their 
servants with humanity ; and particular commandments 
were given, to secure for them several important privi- 
leges, ooth of a civil and of a religious land. (Ex. 21: 
20, 26, 27. 20:10. Deut. 12:18. 16:11.) In a large 
household, the servant who was considex^ most ij^th- 
ful and discreet, was placed over the rest, as superin- 
tendent, in the general mar agement of the house. He 
was called the Steward. Such was Eliezer, in the 
house of Abraham. (Gen. 15: % 24: 2.) Ministers of 
the gospel are styled, in the New Testament, ** Stevh- 
ards of the mysteries and of the manifold grace of God;" 
because they are principal servants in the household,^ 
Christ, appointed to watch over its affairs, and entrust- 
ed, in a peculiar manner, with the distribution of its 
spiritual provisions. (1st Cor. 4: 1, 2. 1st Pet 4: 10.) 
This is a trust that calls for the greatest diligence and 
the most vigilant care; unfaithfiilness in the discharge 
of its duties, will be visited with dreadful punishments. 
(Matt. 24:45—51.) 

The condition of slaves among the Gentile nationsy 
especially the Greeks and the Romans, were far less 
tolerable than among the Jews. They were not sup- 
ported by those to whom they belohgjed, and yet were 
allowed to have only the smallest private possessions; 
these, moreover, were entirely subjected to the wiU of 
their masters. To tliem, the rest of the Sabbath never 
came, and no sacred festival interrupted the course of 
* 4r labour, with its regular and- joy tul return. Among 
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the Romans, slaves were considered no better than 
cattle, without any civil or religious right: the law pro- 
tected them with no care; the master ruled them with 
unrestrained authority. For the smallest offences, they 
were cruelly scoured; and when the wrath of the 
owner was greatly kmdled, he might cause them to suf- 
fix a pdnful: death. The common way of inflicting 
cajntaf punishment upon slaves, was by the croM. U 
was not unusual to brand them; sometimes, by wav of 
punishment, and often, merely for the sake of mariing 
them with their master's, eign, so that they could not 
escape, if they ever wished to run away. The brand 
was burned, generally, upon the forehead, and some- 
times on the hand. Soldiers were frequently branded 
on the hand, in umilar manner. This was a custom of 
very ancient times. From it, probably, arose another 
custom, not uncommon in idolatrous countries, of re- 
ceiving a brand or mark in the body^ as a agn of obe- 
dience and consecration to some parucular felse ^od. 
The Jews were forbid to firmt any marks upon them- 
selves, perhaps with reference to s^me heathen custom 
of this kind. (Lev. 19:28.) There is allusion to the 
practice, in the book of Revelation: " He caused all, 
Doth small and great, rich and poor, free and bond, to 
receive A mark in their right hanaorin their foreheade." 
(Rev. 13: 16.) The apostle alludes to the custom of 
branding slaves, in his epistle to the Galatians: " I bear 
in my body the marks (or brands) of the Lord Jesus.'*. 
(GaL 6:17.) These marks were the scars of wounds, 
received for the sake of Christ, which, wherever he 
went, showed him to be the property of that glorious 
Master. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 
DXSXSA8S8 A2fD FUirSHJLXi 



SECTION I. 

OF DISEASES. 

Sickness and death are the melancholy fruit of sin. 
Were there no sin in the universe, there would be in it 
ndther pain nor sorrow. The innumerable forms of aof* 
fering that crowd upon human experience^ in this world, 
are but innumerable si^s of guilt in the ag^ht of a holy- 
God. Death entered mto the world by sin, and fur- 
nishes the sad evidence of that most awful evil, 
wherever it is found. (Rom. Si 12 — 14.) It was, there- 
fore, no vain imagination, which led the ancient Israel- 
ites to refer their diseases to the displeasure of God; for 
althoueh they come, for the roost part, according to the 
laws (tf nature, without any miraculous interference of 
the Almighty, we are to remember that those laws 
have no necessity except in His appointment, and that 
His appointment, in this case, has, from the be^ning, 
flowea, according to his own word, from holy mdma- 
tion against wn» Hence, Moses, the man 6E GocC in 
the beautiful Psalm which he composed on the subject 
of human frailty and mortality, ascribes all to this la- 
mentable source: **Thou tumest man to destruction, 
and sayest. Return, ye children of men. Thou earnest 
them away as with a flood; they are as a sleep! In the 
morning, they are like grass which groweth up: in the 
morning it flojurisheth and groweth up; in the rvemng^ 
It is cut down, and withereth ! For we are ctmsumtd iy 
thine anger, and by thy wrath are we troubled* Thou 
ha^t set our iniquities before thee, our secret sins in the 
light of thy countenance. For all our days are fiatsed 
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away in thy forath* (Ps. 90:^—12.) In like manner, 
David piously acknowledges the hand of God: ** I was 
dumb, and opened not my mouth, because Thou didst 
it ! Remove thti stroke away from me: I am consumed 
by the blow of thine hand! When Thou with re- 
bukes dost correct man for iniquity. Thou makest his 
beauty to consume away like a motn!" (Ps. 39: 9— >11.) 
But, besides the ordinary diseases which, in the 
righteous providence of Goa, were appointed to be the 
natural smd general scourges of human depravity among 
the Jews, as among all other people, there were others 
of a more extraordinary sand/ieculiar kind, which they 
were taught to ascribe to no natural source whatever, 
but to the direct power of some unseen and unearthly 
agency. Sometimes, the finger of the Almighty was 
put forth, to blast, as it were, bv its immediate touch, 
the vigour of health and life. More commonly, how- 
ever, an inferior ministry was employed to execute his 
-will. Either an angel, rejoicing to do his command- 
ments, rushed from his presence on the errand of judg- 
ment and wrath; or some foul spirit of hell, permittml 
in his holy counsels to pass over the common bounda- 
ries of its restraint, went forth with malicious satisfac- 
tion, and inflicted the heavy stroke. In Egypt, at the 
dead hour of midnight, Jehovah went through the land 
and smote all the first-bom, " from the first-bom of 
Pharaoh that sat on his throne, unto the first-bom of 
the captive that was in tlie dungecm; and .all the first- 
bora of cattle." (Ex. 12:23,29.) So in the days of 
David, ^we are informed that the Lord sent a pestilence 
upon Israel, which destroved seventy thousand men, as 
it passed over the land. This was no natural plague; 
the angel of the Almighty was sent forth to accom^sh 
its destruction, and was discovered to the guilty mo- 
narch himself, standing between eartli and heaven* 
with a drawn sword in his hand, stretched out over Je- 
rusalem, rist Chron. 21:12 — 16.) Thus also in the 
camp of the impious Sennacherib, an angel smote, in 
one night, an hundred and eighty-five thousand men, 
so that ** in the morning they were all dead corpses." 
(2d Kings 19:35.) In much later times, Herod, be- 
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cause he gave not story to God, was smilteii by. an 
aogel's hand, and in consequence, was eaten of wortas, 
so as to give up the ghost (Acts 12: 23. ) We have an 
example of the agenc]^ of evil spirits, in the case of Job, 
whom Satan, by permission of Cod, ai&icted with sorest 
disease. Saul, the first king of Israel, was troubled 
greatly by an evil ^iritfrom the Lord. But in the time 
of our Saviour, an unusual liberty seems to have been 
^ven to the devil and his angels. They weire suffered* 
ro a great number of cases, to take complete possessun 
of the bodies of men, to govern them according to their 
own will, and distress them with various forms of pakt' 
fill and unhappy disease. 

The unfortunate person in whom one or more of theae 
unclean spirits thus took up a residence, was deprived, 
to a greater or less extent, of the free use of his natural 
powers. Sometimes, particular or^s of hb bodv were 
entirely restrained from doing their office: thus ne b^ 
came deaf, or dumb, or blind, or afflicted with other 
similar calamities. At other times, the spirit itself act- 
ed through the or^s of the sufferer, so that he only 
seemed to act, and in reality, had no control whatever 
over the movements of his own body. Thus, when a 
person possessed with a devil appeared to speaik, it waa 
often tne case that he himself had not the smallest 
agency in producing the words or the sound; his organs 
of speech were moved altogether b^r the demon widiio» 
so as to utter what it pleased. So, in like manner, the 
wretched demoniac was frequentiy driven, by a force 
which he had no disposition or power of himself to ex- 
ert, into the most extravagant and unruly actions. We 
read of such being compelled to go forth into wild and 
lonely places, and take up their abode in the tombiy 
without house and without clothing; and from these 
desolate hiding places they rushed forth, with amazing 
strength, on all that passed by that way, handling them 
with the ^atest violence: neither could they be kept 
with chains and fetters; but, with prodi^ous power, 
they would break them, and rush forth a^n to the wU- 
demesB, hurried awa^^ by the unholy spint. Of another, 
we read that the spirit often caused him to fall into the 
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fire and into the ivater, or threw lum down and tare 
him with exceeding cruelty. We are not to supposey 
however, that the evil was confined, in all cases of pos- 
session, merely to the body; or that, while this was ac- 
tuated like a machine, in some instances, by the un- 
clean spirit, the mind of the sufferer was always free 
from disorder. TViis, also, not unfrequently, perhaps 
always in some degree, seems to have fallen under the 
Satanic influence. Sometimes, it was brought under 
the power of a deep and wretched melancholy, which 
destroyed its energy and spoiled its social sympathies, 
and stamped upon the outward visage the e:!q>ressi6nof 
sullen and settled gloom. At other times, a more wild 
insanity seized upon the soul; malignant and hateful 
passions burst forth without control; and, occasionally, 
a fierce, ungovernable phrenzy carried its derangement 
through the whole inward man, and drove him to the 
utmost extreme of extravagance and madness. Hence, 
one perscHi who was under the power of an unclean 
spirit, is called, in the New Testament, a lunatic, 
(Matt 17: 15, compared with Luke 9:38 — 40.) And 
of another it is saia, that he was found, after the de- 
mons had been cast out by the command of Christ, sit- 
ting " clothed and in his right mind. " f Mark 5:15,) 
From the fact that persons possessed witii c)evils were 
generally more or less disoraered in mind, in the differ- 
ent ways we have mentioned above, it became common 
to ascribe to the same source, by way of reproach and 
scoff, anfj language or conduct in another, which seem- 
ed unreasonable or absurd. Thus the phrase, to have 
a devil, was often used to signify that the person of 
whom it was said, acted in a strange, offensive manner, 
or talked with extravagance and nonsense; as we say 
of a man in such cases, he dreams; he raves; he has lost 
his senses; he is crazy; &c. Wlien John the Baptist 
came, with his austere .manner, refusing to taste the 
common enjoyments of social life, and rigorously con- 
fining himself to the simplest and most frugal diet, 
many of the Jews said: •« He hath a deviL" His con- 
duct appeared to them unreasonable and unlovely, 
savoring of the unsociable melancholy which often hung 
Vol. L P 
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over the demoniac's mind, andledhim to delight in wild, 
uncomfortable solitude, more than in the society of men. 
(Matt 11: 18.) So, also, on one occadon, they said to 
our Saviour: <* Thou hast a devil;" mesming to charge 
him with falsehood and nonsense. On another, some of 
them exclaimed: " He hath a devil, and is mad; why 
hear ye him?" (John 7: 20. 10:2a) 

Many of our Saviour's miracles, while on earth, were 
wrought for the deliverance of persons who were suf- 
fering under thedominion of evil spirits. He cast them 
out by a word. The same power he gave likewise to 
his disciples; and for some considerable time after his 
departure from the world, devils were compelled, by 
the authority of his name, to come out of multitudes 
k)to whom they had entered. There were, at the same 
tame, a class of persons among the Jews, who pretend- 
ed to cast out devils by various kinds of incantatiooa * 
and drugs. These were called Exorcists, Such wete 
the seven sons of Sceva, a principal priest, and certain 
other vagabond Jews of Ephesus, who took upon them 
to use the name of Jesus, as a mere charm, for tlus pur- 
pose. (Acts 19: 1S-*16. ) It was to this class of men,, 
among the Jews, that our Lord .referred, in that ques- 
tion to the Pharisees: ** If I by Beelzebub cast out devils, 
by whom do your children cast them out?" (Matt 
12:27.V 

On the subject of those extraordinary vintations of 
sickness and death, which, as We learn irom the Bible» 
God has at times sent upon mten, by an instrumentality- 
more than natural, it may be remarked, that the calanu- 
ty did not, in all such cases, approach under some 
strange and unheard-of form« or without any a]>pear- 
ance of natural disorder, so that the touch of an invisi- 
ble hand might be clearly manifest In many instances, 
no doubt, the secret agency was exerted amplv to pro- 
duce some violent and desperate disease, wnich, on 
other occaaons, sprang from a purely natural cause, 
and which would effectually accomplish the intended 
purpose. To the eyes of men, therefore, an individual 
might sometimes seem to be sinking under fetal «ck« 
ness, without any thing miraculous, while in reality, 
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the supemBturai stroke of Heaven was cmsbing ham to 
the gnive. Thus when the angel smote Herod, it is 
probable that his friends and attendants ascribed the 
calamity to a mere natural disease which was not very 
uncommon in the east: it was enough, that the perse- 
cuted followers of Christ could discover the operation 
of a higher hand, and perceive the glory of Zion's God, 
in the awfiil but righteous judgment And is it unrea- 
sonable to suppose that the hand of the Almighty may 
still move, at times, in the same mysterious way, to ac- 
complish his holy purposed Mav not the angel of de- 
struction, as in anaent years, still go forth occasionally 
from before the Eternal Throne, on his errand of ven- 
geance and death? Who will undertake to say, that 
uie profane and licentious anner, cut off so genendly in 
the midst of his days, is in no case taken away by the 
unseen stroke of such a messenger? It matters not that 
the sword of wrath is not opoily revealed, glittering 
over its vfctim or sinkmg into his bosom, and that the 
thoughtless crowd will/not perceive the judgment of a 
righteous God; there may be, still, a sufficient manifes- 
tation of His presence, to leave the ungodly without 
excuse, in refusing to notice the operation of his hands, 
while the righteous and the truly wise are led to con- 
sider and understand. There may be, too» a reason ftnr 
such an extraordinary interposition, in the holy charac- 
ter of Jehovah himself, which, without respect to the 
display of his justice in the eves of men, may require 
unusual, and, as it were, untimel)r dispensations of wrath, 
in cases of uncommon trans^p^ession; thus, also, the guilt 
of the offender may receive its more appropriate recom- 
pense, in the appalling dismay which must seize upon 
his soul, on findmg himself thus dragged, as it were, by 
the grasp of his Maker, before his insulted Throne. 

From the representation which has just been given, it 
appears that no absolute and marked distinction, as to 
appearance and character, esdsted universaUy, between 
maladies of a merely natural kind, sent in the general 
providence of God, and those which proceeded from the 
direct and extraordinary stroke of his power. Any 
fatal disease might become the channel of the Divii^e 
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displeasure^ as it flowed thus, in its tmvoQted stream, 
from the Fountain of holiness and truth. Still, there 
were certain forms of disorder more g^erally employ- 
ed for this purpose, than others. On this account, tAese 
came to be associated, in a p^mliar manner, with the 
idea of anger and judgment fnnn Heaven, and were 
commonly considered to proceed from the presence of 
God, if not altogether witn miraculous viatation, yet at 
least with more direct and special appdntment than the 
other ordinary calamities ot life. Such, in a particular 
manner, were the Pe8tUcnce and the JLeprwy* 

The Pestilence, or Plague^ is a terrible distem* 
per, known in the east from the earliest ages down to 
the present time. It arises from a poisoned condition 
of the air, and, while it lasts» scatters desolaticm and 
death over the whole region of its influence. The 
symptoms of the disorder are painful and violent, com- 
mencing generally with cold shivering of the frame. 
Soon a burmng fever succeeds, with distressing pain 
about the heart, and swelling in the flesh. All is quick- 
ly terminated, in most cases, with miserable death, 
which comes often in a few hours, and at the farthest, 
after two or three days. The plague has sometimes 
r^ed, at one time, over different countries, for several 
thousand miles in extent; thus the whole of Asia, the 
greater part of Europe, and a large portion (rf Africa, 
making up the principal part of the inhabitoi world, 
have been wasted at once, with the awful scourge. Nor 
has it, in every case, endured but for a season or a 
single year; for fifteen years together its ravages have 
beei| felt; and on one occasion, as history relates, the 
whole period of half a century was distinguished by the 
long havoc of a wide-spread pestilence. The pestilence 
was frequently employed by 6od, in the execution of 
his extraordinary judgments. (Num. 11:34 16:45— 
50. 25:9.) The destruction ot the Israelites, in the 
time of David, by the hand of the angel, was accom- 

glished, as we are told, in the way of a pestilence. (2d 
am. 24: 13, 15.^ It was probably by the same method 
of destruction, tnat the Assyrian camp was so dread- 
fully spoiled, in the days of Hezekiah. We are not to 
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imagine, however, that ihifilague in Scriptufe, always 
means this particular disease, called the pestilence. It 
is frequently used to signify any £[reat calamity what- 
ever. Such are the plagues mentioned in the book of 
Revelation. Any rapid, desolating destruction might 
well be called a plague. 

The LEPROSY.«-at should be matter of thankfulness 
with us, that this loathsome and afflicting disease is not 
known to us, except by report from other .times or from 
other regions of the world. It has always been peculiar 
to warm climates, and in such, especi^y in Egypt and 
other regions of the east, it is stiU found, agreemg, i» 
aU its general symptoms, with the descrlptbn of its 
ancient character, as left in the Bible by Mose6. The 
disease seems to commence deq> in the system of the 
body, and generally acquires a thorough settlement in 
the person of its victim, before it discovers itself on the 
outward skin. It may lie thus concealed, even for a 
number of years; especially when it is seated in the coq- 
sdtudon by birth, as it often is, when it does not com- 
monly unfold Its outward symptoms, until the child is 
grown up to years of maturity. After its appearanos 
too, it does not proceed with any rapid ruin. Not until 
a number of years, does it reach its full perfection of 
disorder; and not until a number more tiave passed 
away, does this disorder terminate in death. A leprous 

Serson may live twenty or thirty, or if he receives the 
isease with his birth, forty or even fifty years; but 
years of such dreadful misery must they be, that early 
death might seem to be better. The horrible malady 
advances with slow but certain steps, from one stage of 
evil to another, diffusing its poison through the whole 
frame, while the principle ra life is still sufiered to 
linger in the midst of the desolation; and one after ano- 
ther the pillars of strength are secretly undermined and 
carried away, titt the spirit finds, ere yet she can escape 
from its imprisonment, the house of her earthly taber- 
nacle literaUy crumbling, on every side,, into dissolution 
and dust The bones and the marrow are pervaded 
with the disease, so that the joints of the hands and feet 
graduall)( lose their powers, and the limbs of the body 
p 2 
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fall together in such a manner as to rive a most deform- 
ed and dreadful appearance to the whole peraoo. 
There is a form of tne disorder, known in some places^ 
in which the jcnnts, bmnning with the furthest of the 
fingers and toes, one after another separate and fall off, 
and the miserable sufferer slowly falls in pieces to the 
grave. Outwardly, the leprosy discovers itself in a 
number of small spots, which generally appear first on 
the face, about the nose and eyes, but after some time 
on other parts of the body, till it is all covered over. At 
first these spots have the appearance of small reddish 
pimples, but they gradually spread in »ze, till after 
some years the^ become as large as a pea or bean» in 
the surface which they cover. When scratched, as 
their itchy character constantly solicits, a thin moisture 
oozes out of them, which soon dries and hardens into a 
scaly crust; so that, when the disease reaches its per- 
fect state, Uie whole body becomes covered with a foul, 
wMtish scurf. Particular directions, were given in the 
law of Moses, to distinguish the spot of the real leprosy 
from others, that mi^t resemble it in appearance. 
These are contained m the thirteenth chapter of Le- 
viticus, 

There are various kinds of leprosy, some more mal^- 
nant and loathsome than others. According to the ap- 
pearance of its spots, it is called by different names. 
There is b, white, & black, and 2.red leprosy. It has been 
generally supposed, that one of its most dreadful and 
disgusting forms was selected by Satan, when he smote 
righteous Job " with sore boils, from the sole of his foot 
unto his crown;" so that "he took him a potsherd to 
scrape himself withal, and sat down among the ashes," 
in deep distress. How horrible and dismal must have 
been the ruin, wrought in his person by that deforming 
distemper^ when his friends were unable to recognize 
his appearance; "they lifted up thdr eyesi^far off, and 
knew him not!" They were overwhelmed with the 
picture of misery; "they lifted up their voice and wept; 
and they rent every one his mantle, and sprinkled dust 
on their heads, toward heaven. So they sat down with 
turn upon the ground, seven days and seven i>ights, and 
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none spake a word unto him; for they saw that his grief 
"was very great!" Who can read, without emotion, the 
strong and affecting language, in which the sufferer him- 
self describes his calamity, and pours forth the com- 
plaints, which it wrung from his bosom ! * *0 that my grief 
were thoroughly weighed, and my calamity^ laid in the 
balances together ! For now it would be heavier than the 
sand of the sea: therefore my words are swallowed up. 
For the arrows of the Almighty are within me, the poir 
son whereof drinketh up my spirit; the terrors of God 
do set themselves in array against me! — I am made to 
possess months of vanity, ana wearisome nights are ap- 
pointed to me. When 1 lie down, I sav, When shall I 
arise, and the night be gone? and I am full of tossings to 
and fro, unto the dawning of the day. My flesh is 
clothed with worms and clods of the dust; my skin is 
broken and become loathsome. — ^My kinsfolk have fail- 
ed, and my familiar friends have forgotten me. They 
that dwell in my house, and my maids, count me for a 
stranger: I am an alienin their sight! I called my ser- 
vant, and he gave me no answer; I intreated him with 
my mouth. My breath is strange to my wife, though I 
intreated for the children's sake of mine own bodvl 
Have pity upon me, have pity upon me, O ye my friends, 
for the hand of God hath touched me!" •'* 

This shocking disease is contagious; so thM it is dan- 
gerous to have much intercourse with leprcw persons. 
On this account, it was wisely ordered among the Jews, 
that such should dwell alone, "all the days wherein the 
plague should be in them," and should beheld unclean, 
so that no one might touch them without defilement. — 
Hence too, it was so strictly enjoined, that the earliest 
appearance of any thing like the spot of leprosy should 
be immediately and thoroughly examined. The leper, 
in whom the plague was ascertained really to exist, was 
required also to distinguish himself, by having his clothes 
rent, his head bare, and his lip covered, (all which were 
common signs of deep sorrow;) and to warn others from 
coming' hear him, by crying out unclean! unclean! 
(Lev. 13: 45,46.) The leprosy is still more fearful, as it 
may be handed down from one generation to another by 
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foiith. The leprosy of a father descends to his son and 
even to his grand children of the third and fourth gene- 
rations, assuming indeed a milder form, as it passes 
down, but still showing some of its disagreeable caSects, 
in each successive case. 

The leprosy was regarded, among the Jews, as a dis- 
ease sent, in a peculiar manner, from the hand of God, 
and designed to mark hb displeasure against some gjreat 
sin, found in the person who suJSered its affliction, r^or 
was this idea without some support, in the (Uspensatioos 
of judgment which their history recorded, ana in the es- 

Escial solemnity with which that disease is noticed in the 
eviticallaw. When Miriam was punished for reproach- 
ing Moses, she was miraculously smitten with utis ma- 
lady in its full state. So when Gehazi sinned, thehatefdl 
scurf settled like snow upon lus body, at the word of the 
prophet, and its plague descended to his seed after him. 
Thus also, when IJzziah the king profanely undertook to 
bum incense, in the house of God, the leprosy burst out 
on his forehead, in the very act (Numb. 12: la 2d 
Kings 5: 27. 2dChron. 26: 16,23.) No mediciaes appear 
to have been employ«i for its cure; the sufferer lo^ed 
for relief, to the compassion of God, without hope from 
the remedies of human skilL When it pleased the Al* 
mighty to heal al^er, the law appointed very peculiar 
ceremonies to be observed, for his cleansing; as may 
be seen by reading the fourteenth chapter of Leviti- 
cus. Our Saviour was careful to i^mind such, when 
he restored them to health, of their duty in this respect, 
bidding thetn to show themselves to the priest, and of- 
fer the commanded ^ft. (Matt 8: 4. Mark 1: 44w 
Luke 17: 14.) 

The leprosy, in the peculiar character which it held 
under the ceremonial system of the Jews, as well as in 
its natural features of horror, was a striking emblem of 
the evil of sin. This p^at moral disease ii^ed itself, 
with like strong hold, m the constitution of the soul, and 
spreads its awtul poison through its whole nature. The 
^race of spiritual life and health withers before its defil- 
ing contagion; loathsome and abominable ulcers break 
forth in every part, leaving no vestige of soundness or 
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beauty; and the universal system sinks into disorder and 
melancholy wreck, proceeding from one woful stage of 
ruin still onward to another and a worse. This is the 
true unclean plague, which separates the soul from the 
presence of God, and shuts it out from the glorious camp^ 
of Heaven; which calls for deepest lamentation, and 
sOTTow, and forbids every feeling of solid contentment or 
peace. The uncleanness, the separation from the earth- 
ly congregation of Israel, and the sorrow and shame 
which the law appointed in cases of natural leprosy, 
were but typical shadows of these far more momentous 
things. So were the ceremonies of purification, which 
it prescribed, but emblematic images of that great mys- 
terious metliod of mercy, whereby the blood of Jesus 
Christ purges the conscience from dead works, so that 
the sinner may draw near to the living God with accept- 
ance. (Heb. 9: 13, 14.) This disorder will not yield to 
the medicines of human art; it cannot be cured by any 
other than a Divine power. The blood of Christ alone 
can cleanse from its deep pollution; his Spirit only can 
destroy its malignant force. To him the soul must come, 
like the leper of old, casting itself down at his feet and 
crying, *• Lord if thou wilt. Thou canst make me clean ! " 
He is still ready to answer, with that transporting word, 
" I will; be thou clean. *' 

Of the other diseases which were common at differ- 
ent times among the Jews, it is not necessary to say any 
thing. They were less remarkable in their character, 
and generally such as are not uncommon in other parts 
of the world at the present day, if not exactly under 
the same form, yet with no material difference. 

In the time of Christ, it was the custom, in many 
cases, to anoint the sick with oil. This was counted a 
remedy in some particular diseases, and was originally 
applied merely on account of its natural healing power. 
It came, however, to be abused by the Jews, as a magi- 
cal charm. That people, in later ages, gave themselves 
up very much to the folly of enchantments, and super- 
stitious rites of various kinds; some such form of sorcery 
seems to have grown into use, in making applications of 
oil to the sick, whereby it was thought the remedy 
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would be rendered powerful and certain. When the 
disciples of our Lord were sent forth, they thought pro- 
per not to neglect this common sign of healing, suthougfa 
the cures which they performed were altogether mira- 
culous; " they anointed with oil many that were sick 
and healed them." (Mark 6: 13.) So the apostle James 
directs the dlders, to pray over the ack, ^< anointing 
him with oil in the name of tlie Lord;" by which he 
means, that while they observe the customary uss^iey in 
this matter, they should do it in the name of Chiist, and 
with prayer to him for healing power, when his blessing 
might be expected to raise the ack to life and health. 
(James 5: 14.) There might be, perhaps, in the ex^- 
hortation, a reference to the superstitious manner in 
which the Jews sought to render the appli(:ation eSkc- 
tual; as if he had said, *' Be ye not like unto them. '*-— 
" I show unto you a more excellent way," 



SECTION II. 

CUSTOMS WHICH ATTENDED DEATH AND 

BURIALS. 

When a person died, some one of his nearest fnends 
immediately closed hb eyes. The relations rent their 

garments, from the neck downward in front to the gir- 
le, and a cry of lamentation and sorrow fill^ the room. 
This continued, bursting forth at intervals, until the 
corpse was carried away m>m the house. Inman)r cases, 
the ceremonies of griet lasted eight days; for langs or 
other persons of distinguished rank, the time was ex- 
tended commonly to a whole month, or tlurty days. 
(Numb. 20: 29. Deut 34: 8.) It was usual, at the death 
of individuals of any importance, to employ some wo- 
men to act as mourners on the occasion. These were 
not friends of the deceased, but peraons whose professed 
bu^ness it was to conduct the ceremonies of wailing and 
lamentation, whenever they were wanted, and who re- 
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edv«d always some compensatian for their services. 
They chanted, in ddeful strains, the virtues of tlie dead, 
thus rai^pg, to a higher pitch, the sorrowful feelings of 
the relations, and cau^g them to find relief in fioodsof 
gushing tears. Such were the mourning women of 
whom the prophet speaks, in his pathetic lamentation 
over the miseries that were coming on his country, (Jen 
9: 17 — ^30. Amos 5: 16.) These wailin|;s were often ac- 
«:ompamed with some melancholy music of instruments. 
(Matt 9: 23.) The company ot mourners did not con- 
fine their songs of lamentation to the house; when the 
funeral procession moved to the grave, they accompa- 
nied it, all the way, filling the air with sadness, and com- 
pelling others to weep with their moumM sounds. The 
children in the streets sometimes imitated these cere- 
monies in their playful sports; as we learn from that 
comparison employed by our Saviour, in which chil- 
dren are represented as complaining to their fellows, 
in the markets or public places, that they would not 
bear their part in any play which was proposed to 
them: *'^^ have piped unto you, and ye have not 
danced; we have mourned unto you, (that is sang 
mournful funeral songs,) and ye have not lamented,^ 
according to the custom of such occasions. (Matt 
11: 16, 17.) 

Besides rending the garment, sorrow was esqpressed, 
at times, by beating the breast; tearing the hair; unco- 
vering the head; walkiRg barefoot; covering the lip, 
or more properly the chin ; scattering ashes of dust into 
the air; putting on sack-cloth, and ^reading ashes over 
the head, or sitting down in the midst of them. Some- 
times th^ tore their faces with their nails, and wound- 
ed their nesh with painful cuttings; thou|;h this was a 
heathenish practice, expressly forbidden in the Jewish 
law. (Lev. 19:28. Deut 14:1,2.) It was ciommon 
also, to take off the ornaments of dress, and neglect aU 
attention to personal appearance; thev refused to anoint 
thdr heads, to wash themselves, to aress their hair, to 
trim their beards, or to indulge themselves with any of 
the common comforts of life. (2d Sam. 1: 2, 11. 13: 19. 
14: 2. 15 : Sa 19:4, 24. ) These forms were not, of course. 
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ally or even most of tbem, employed on coiiiin«a 
sions of grief, or confined by any means to fiineral 
sons; they were the general signs of afiftiction, on any 
account, and were displayed to a greater or less extend 
according to the measure of sorrow, real or pretended, 
which it was designed to express. 

After death, the body was washed. (Acts 9: ST.} 
From a natural, thoug[h foolish, desire to preserve the 
remains of beloved friends, as long as posaUe, from 
corruption, it became common to use various methods 
of emoalming. We read of this practice in the histosy 
of the most ancient times. Jacob and Joseph were em- 
balmed, with great care, in the land of £gypt. No 
people ever equalled the ancient Egyptians in this art. 
Their physicians, who were at the same time priests* 
had three methods of embalming; one far more expen- 
sive and effectual than the other two, wUch was not 
therefore used, except when persons oi great rank, or 
at least considerable wealth, died. In this case, the 
entrails were taken out of the |)ody, by an opening in 
the left side, and the brain drawn from the head, witii 
a crooked piece of iron, through the nostrils: then the 
inside of the body^ was washed with wine of the palm 
tree and filled with aromatic substances: spices of the 
strongest kind were crowded into the skull: the whole 
body was anointed with a composition of myrrh and 
other powerfiil preservatives, and afterwards kept for 
a number of days in a solution of the salt of nitre: lastly, 
it was wrapped round with numerous fcdds of linen, 
dipped in oil of myrrh, and besmeared with gum. This 
process occupied forty, or more days. The oUier me- 
thods were less complete, but were more commonly 
used on account of their cheapness. When the body 
was embalmed, it was returned to the relations, who 
put it into a box of sycamore wood, so fashioned as to 
resemble the human form, and set it up in some part <^ 
the house, leaning against the wall. In this way bodies 
were often kept, for ages. Sometimes the box or cof- 
fin was placed in a tomb or family vault Bodies em- 
balmed m the first way, have been preserved for some 
thousands of years; some of them are still found in 
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Bgypti preserved, mthoat doabt, from i|K»t ajQcieat 
tknes, and are nowcalled mummitB^ We h&ve no ac- 
count of amy sort of embalming used by the more ancient 
Jews. It IS probable, however, that they were not 
vritiioiit some practice of the kind, as we iind it com- 
mon in later a^es. Their method was far more simple 
than that of £%ypt. It seems to have been gener^y 
Iktle more than wrapping the body round wim several 
folds of linen, well supplied with aromatic substances, 
such asaloes and myrrh. Thus, as we.are told, Nico- 
demus showed his care lor the body of our Saviour, in 
company yn^ Joseph of Arimathea, who took it down 
from the cross. He < ' brought a mixture ai myrrh and 
aloes, about an hundred pound weight: then took they 
the body of Jesus, and wound it in linen clothes with the 
sfiices, as the manner of the Jewa is to bury,*' (John 
19 : 38, 40. ) Mary, with some other pious women, pre- 
pared still more spices and ointments, and carried them 
early on the first day of the week, to the sepulchre, to 
be used in showing respect of a similar kind to thdr 
Lord. (Luke 24: 1.) The use of a large quantity oi 
spices, on such occasions, was expressive <a great re- 
^rd for,the deceased, and was considered am honour to 
nisperson. 

The Jews used no box or coffin for the deajd. The 
corpse, wrapped in folds of linen and bound dxmt the 
face with a napkin, was placed upon a bier, and so car- 
ried by bearers to the tomb. The bier was a kmd of 
narrow bed, consisting in common cases, we may sup- 
pose, of only a plain and simple frame, but sometimes 
Prepared with ctmsiderable ornament and coat. The 
ier or bed in which king Asa was laid after his death, 
was '^filled with sweet odours, and divers kinds of 
spices, prepared by the apothecaries* art" (2d Chron. 
16: 14.) On one of these funeral frames lay the widow's 
son, when our Saviour met the moumfiu procession, 
without the city-gate. At his almighty word, the dead 
man immediately sat ufi, (Luke 7: 15.) It was com- 
mon, at least in the later times of the nation, to buxy 
soon after death. It was always inconvenient to keep a 
corpse long, because, by the law, every person who 

Vol, L Q 
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touch^ it, or who merely came into the apartment 
where it lay, was rendered unclean from the time, a 
whole week; and so was cut off not only from sacred 
privileges, but also from all intercourse with frioids 
and neighbours. To be deprived of burial, was counted 
among the Jews, as among ancient nations universally, 
a great misfortune and disgrace. (Eccles. 6: 3.) Hence 
it was considered not only an act of humanity, but of 
religious duty also, to bury the dead; and the war was 
deemed uncommonly cruel, in which the conquerors 
would not permit the dead bodies of their enemies to re- 
ceive this kind attention. (1st Sam. 31: 8—13. 2d Sam. 
21:9, 14. 2d Kings 11: 11—14. Ps. 79:2, 3.*) So, the 
prophets, in their representations of the awnil calami- 
ties of war threatened .by God, often make use of this 
dreadful image,— the carcasses of the unbuned slain 
given up to be meat for the fowls of heaven and the 
wild beasts of the forest. (Jer. 16:3 — 7, 34: 20. Ezek. 
39: 17—20. Rev. 19: 17, 18.) 

The Jewish sepulchres were ^tuated without their 
towns and cities.— Jerusalem seems to have been the 
only city in which it was ever allowed to bury, and 
there the privilege was granted only to the royal £amil v 
of David, and one or two other individuals as a mark 
of peculiar respect. (2d Chron. 24: 16.) Sepulchres 
were often private property; one family or several fa- 
milies united, having their own separate burial place. 
There were, also, however, common and public burial 
places, generally some distance out from the city or vil- 
lage, in a lonel>[ and unfrequented spot In these, as is 
not uncommon in our own country, particular families 
appear to have had their separate little lots, often sur- 
rounded with a wall like a garden, where their ances- 
tors for many generations quietly slumbered together. 
The private sepulchres were frequently situated in 
gardens, and, in earl)^ ages especially, beneath the sha- 
dow of some large and venerable tree. It was consi- 
dered a most desirable privilege, to be buried in the 
sepulchre of one's ancestors. (Gen. 49: 29 — 32. 2d 
Sam. 19: 37.) Hence, by way oi disgrace and punish- 
ment, wicked kings were sometimes not permitted to 
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be buried in the tombs of their fathers. (2d Chron. 21: 
20.28:27.) 

Sepulchres were, in common cases, dug merely in the 
ground. Those of the more wealthy and noble, were 
prepared with greater labour. They were often cut 
oat from rocks, so as to form quite a considerable room 
surrounded on every side, and roofed al?ove with the 
solid stone. Sometimes caverns, formed by nature, 
were fitted up for the purpose. In these dark cham- 
bers, the dead were placed around the sides, each rest- 
ing in a separate niche or open cell formed in the walL 
Not unfrequently, sepulchres were very large and di- 
vided into several distinct apartments. They were 
generally entered by descending a few steps, and where 
ttiere were more rooms than one, those which were far- 
thest back from the entrance, were often dug somewhat 
deeper than such as were nearer, so as to have another 
little flight of steps leading down to their deep solitude. 
The entrance was closed with stone doors, or by a sim- 
ple large flat stone placed against the mouth. The se- 
pulchre, in which Lazarus was buried, was a cave, 
with a stone laid upon it: at the call of Jesus, he came 
forth from his resting place, folded in his grave-clothes, 
and bound about the face with a napkin. (John 12: 38, 
42. J The sepulchre of Joseph was hewn out in the 
rock; and, when the body of Christ was laid within it, 
he rolled a great stone to the door for its security. 
(Matt 27 : 60. ) Several of these ancient sepulchres are 
still found in the land of Palestine. ' They sometimes 
furnish, as they did also in ancient times, a hiding-place 
for thieves and robbers. We read, in the New Testa- 
ment, of miserable persons, possessed with devils, 
taking up thdr abode in such solitary places. Over 
sepulchres, were sometimes erected monuments of more 
or less elegance, by way of honour to the buried dead; 
as we may infer from that which is spoken concerning 
the Pharisees: " Ye build the tombs of the prophets, 
and garnish the sepulchres of the righteous." (Matt. 
23: 29.) They made a great pretence to piety, in con- 
stantly repairing and decorating the places where holy 
men slept in death, while they imitated all the wicked- 
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ness of their Others in killing theniy by their x>eraecii- 
tion of Him, concerning whom Moses and all the pro- 
phets spake. In the same chapter, they are compared 
to *' whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful 
outward, but within are full of dead men's boneS} and 
of all uncleanness." Hence we learn, that it was com- 
mon to white-wash tombs. This might perhaps have 
been conadered, in some measure, an ornament; but 
there appears to have been another reason for the prac- 
tice. 6y the law of Moses, whoever touched the bone 
of a man or a grave, was rendered unclean for seven 
days. (Numb. 19:16.) As such defilement unfitted a 
man for the privileges of the sanctuary, it was highly 
important, that the possibilitv of contracting it by acci- 
dent or through ignorance snould be prevented; espe- 
cially at those seasons, when the people came from 
every quarter of the country, to celebrate the great sa- 
cred festivals, at Jerusalem. On this account, it be- 
came customary to paint the sepulchres with white, 
that they might be ea»ly noticed, and so warn those 
who were passing near them, to k^ep off. This, it is 
said, was required to be done a short time before the 
Passover, each spring, just after the long rains were 
over; and as tiiere were no rsuns through the summer 
to wash it off, it lasted till the next fall. It was only 
three or four davs before the passover, when our Lord 
compared the Pharisees to such sepulchres, which, we 
majr suppose, were then to be seen with their fresh co- 
venng of white qn every side of Jerusalem. 
. A grave or sepulchre is sometimes called in Scri^ 
tiire vi/iit. Hence the phrase to go down to the fiU is 
several times used to signify descending into the ton^ 
by death. Thus the Psalmist complains: **My ISh 
draweth near to the grave! I am counted with them 
that go down into the fat: I am as a man that hath no 
strength; free among the dead, like the slaiii that lie in 
the grave, whom thou rememberest no more; and they 
are cut off* from thy hand. Thou hast laid m^ in the 
lowest fnt,-^n darkness— in the deeps!" (Ps. 88: 3—6, 
10—12. 28:1. 30:3,9.) The prophet Ezekiel repre- 
sents the ruin of several nations, threatened by the AI 
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mighty, in the satne style. By the sword of destruc- 
tioiiy they were q)eedily to be brought down to the ne- 
ther parts of the earthy with them that go dovm to the 
^«^— to lie in their ^ave», set in the sides of the hit , that 
is» in the funeral niches ranged along the walls of the 
sepulchre. (Chap. 32.) 

Hades.— It became common, especially in the lan- 
guage of poetry, to employ the imagery oi a sepulchre 
in representation of the general condition of the dead. 
A vast cavern was conceived, stretching abroad with 
immense extent, in the deepest parts of the earth. 
Continual ^loom hung over all its scenery, and the most 
profound silence reigned on every side. No step of 
living man had ever descended to its unknown depth; 
nor had the eye of such ever discovered one of its 
secrets. It was all wrapt in awful mystery; it was the 
land of silence; it was the region and shadow of death. 
Round its sides, the forms of departed men rested, every 
one in his separate place; and when its powerful gates 
unfolded, it jvas but to admit some new inhabitant to its 
dreary mansion, as he came from his state amon^ the 
tiving on earth to mingle with the countless multitude 
below. This unseen, unknown condition of the dead 
was called, in the ancient language of the Jews, Sheol; 
and in the Greek language,, whicn was used in writing 
the New Testament, Hades, In the English bible, it 
is sometimes styled simply the Grave; at other times, 
it is designated by the word Hell. In the 32d chapter of 
Ezekid, lately referred to, something of this imaee of 
the general state of those who have left the wond, is 
presented to our view. The prophet is commanded to 
cast down Egypt with her multitude, and all the daugh- 
ters of the famous nations, unto the nether parts of the 
earth, with them that go down to the pit; that is, ac- 
cording to the style of prophecy, to pronounce the de- 
cree of utter ruin which God had determined against 
these people. Then^ the kingdoms are severally repre- 
' sented, as if they were themselves human persons, 
taking their places in the deep region of silence; while 
around each, the multitude of her mighty ones, once 
tenible in the land of the living, but now slain and 
«2 
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fallen by the sword, lie without stre^h, and withoot 

§loiy, round the sides of the pit<*— in the vast abyss of 
heol, Hades, or IfeiL In the 14th chapter of Isaiah, 
the image is broaght forward with full and clear repre- 
sentation, in one m the most magnificent pictures wbidi 
the inspired poetry of the bible has described. The 
powerful and oppressive monarch of Babylon is sudden- 
ly cut off from power and life. The earth for gladness 
iSreaks forth into singing; the fir-trees and the cedars 
rejoice. But not onhr the world which he has left is 
made to exult in his fall; Sheol from beneath is moved 
to meet him at his coming: it stirreth up the dead for 
him, even all the chief ones of the earth, and r^seth op 
all the kings of the nations from their thrones. ^ "Art 
thou," they cry, " also become weak as we? ak thoa 
become like unto us? Thy pomp is brought down to the 
Gfxruel" 

This Sheol, or Hades, is the Hell intended in that 
expression of the psalmist; " Thou will not leave my 
soul in hell, or suffer thy Holy One to see qomiptlon. 
fPs. 16: 10.) The apostle Peter teaches us, that David, 
in this declaration, spake of the resurrection of Christ, 
foretelling that hie soul should not be left in hell, or kU 
flesh see coiTuption; that is, that he should not continue 
in the condition of the dead, like other mortals, but by 
the power of God would soon forsake thdr daA and 
silent world, in all the fulness of recovered life* (Acts 
2s 25 — 32.) — This also is the Hell of which John ^aks 
in that passage; " I looked, and behold a psde horse: 
and his name that sat on him was Deathj and hell fal- 
lowed with him." TRev. 6:8.) So, likewise, in his 
awful description of the last judgment; *' The sea gave 
up the dead which were in it; and death and heU de<^ 
livered up the dead which were in them. — ^And death 
and hell were cast into the lake of fire. ** (Rev. 20: 12, 
13.) Death and Hell, or Hades, ai'e represented as real 
persons: the last receives all its power directly through 
the triumphs of the former, ana when the one is com- 
pelled to release its captives, the dominion of the other 
IS also over. So it shall be in the end: the whole mvs- 
teHous state of separation between the body and spmt 
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shall ^ometo an everlasting conclusion; Dea& and Hell 
shall be for ever stripped of their ancient power^^Hiwal^ 
lowed up, as it were, in that infinitely more tremendous 
ruin which is to follow. That will be the second 
deaths—the lake that burneth with nre and brimstone^ 
where the ungodly shall be tormented day and night 
for ever and ever — ^the true Hell^ where the lost soul, 
having between death and judgment tasted the awfiil 
punisliment of sin only in its single state, shall ever af- 
ter, in union with its risen body, drink the wine of the 
wrath of God poured o^t without mixture into the cup 
of his indignation. JBlessed is he who shall have part 
in the resurrection of the just unto eternal life, on whom 
this second death shall have no power! 

This mysterious, unknown mansion of the dead was 
conceived to lie in the deepest region of the earth, to- 
ward its lowest foundations— ^s far beneath its upward 
surface as the starry heavens are lifted above, Hence, 
its image was frequently employed to denote any ama- 
zing depth, as the heavens were sometimes used to ex- 
press, on the other hand, the idea of any exceeding 
height. Thus Job; <' Canst thou b^ searching find out 
God? Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection? 
It is Mgh as heaven, what canst thou do! aee/ier than 
hell, what canst thou know! The measulre thereof is 
longer than the earth, and broader than the seal" (Job 
11:7—9.) That is, without figure, "It is impossible 
to find out God to perfection; such knowledge tran- 
scends the boundaries of created intellect infinitely, in 
every v>axf." In similar style, we find the psalmist 
making use of the same images; *' If I ascend up into 
heaven. Thou art there! If I make my bed in hell, be- 
hold Thou art there! If I take the wings of the morn- 
ing, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even 
there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall 
hdd me!" (Ps. 139: 8 — 10.) By which he means, that 
no height, nor depth, nor distance — no change of place 
in any way however great— could separate him from 
the presence of God. In a like fij^iurative way we must 
understand the language of God, in that threatening of 
old; " Though they dig into hell, thence shall my hand 
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take them; though they climb up to hearOen^ thence 
will I bring them down." (Amos 9: 2.) The apostle 
employs the same style; '* Say not in thv heart, Who 
shall ascend into h^ven?— or, Who shall descend into 
the ^A/t^" That is, the gospel requires no hard or im- 
possible thing'— it demands only what may be accom- 
plished with the greatest ease, if the heart be willing. 
rRom. 10: 6—9.) The sentence pronounced against 
Capernaum, introduces the contrast with awfiil mean- 
ing; " Thou, Capernaum, which art exalted Xaheavcny 
shall be brought down to hell!" In other words; thou 
shalt sink from the most exalted condition of privilege 
and blessing, to the lowest state of wretchedness under 
the fearful displeasure of God. (Matt 11: 13. Luk6 
10: 15.) 

Hades signifies an unaeen or hidden place, and well 
exi)resses the idea which the Jews represented under 
their ancient word SheoL Something of its signification 
is found in the language of perhaps every people. 
When it is wanted to speak dF the general condition 
into which men are brought by death, merdy as it 
stands contrasted with this present state of life, and 
without any respect to its happiness or its misery, some 
indefinite term or phrase is employed; which, while it 
may distinguish it from all that belongs to the life we 
now live, leaves its precise chai*acter utterly out of 
view, and expresses only its most vague and universal 
notion. This notion is naturally formed, either by- 
clothing that unknown state of being, which it contem- 
plates» with some general imagery borrowed from the 
gloomy circumstances which attend the body after 
death — or by denyine to it all the principal features of 
this present scene ot existence, and opposing it in the 
way of contrast to all of life and condition that is felt or 
known this side the grave. Thus in our own tongue, 
we employ the phrases, invisible worlds world of 
apirits, the other world, 6cc They are used to distin- 
guish the state of the dead in general, without reference 
to character or destinv, from the state of the living on 
earth; and so have only a negative sig^nificance, waking 
in the mind a conception only of what is wanting, rT-'her 
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than of what belong in any way, to the thing spoken 
of. The Jews, however, as well as most other ancient 
people, clothed the idea with somewhat of more defi- 
niteness and form. Locality and figure were as^gned 
to the world of departed spirits; and, though all its 
imagery was vague and shadowy and dark, there was 
still something of ^itive reality in the scenery of it, 
which the imagination laboured not altogether m vain 
to discern and rest upon. At the same time, the Jewish 
id& of this mysterious place seems not to have been 
altogether uniform in its particulars; it is presented with 
occasional variety of representation, and ap])ears to 
haive undergone in the course of time some considerable 
alteration. Thus, at one time, it borrows its drapery, 
as^ we have said, from the lonely sleep of the tomb; it is 
silent, and dark, and sad, and ks inmates are lodged in 
awful stillness around its sides. But aj^n, we nnd it 
represented with more of Itfe and activity among its in- 
hstbitants, and without any such* conformity to the ar- 
rangement of a sepulchre. 

The word Hades is found in the Greek original of the 
New Testament eleven times. Once it is rendered, in 
the English traoiKslation, Grave; (1st Cor: 15:55;) in 
the other ten cases, it is called HelL Only three of 
these have not been already mentioned, viz. Matt 
16: 18, Luke 16: 23. and Rev. 1: 18, When the word 
'< Hell" occurs in other passages, it is the translaticm of 
a different woi*d, which always means thefikxe of end" 
less torment f where fallen angels and ungodly men suf- 
fer the heavy wrath of the Almighty without hope. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
MZSOEXiZiANEOVS KATTSR. 



SECTION I. 

OF WRITING. 

Th£ art of writing is most ancient The account of 
its origin is lost in the distance of time. It is clear, 
however, from all history, that it had its commencement 
at a very early period, m some region of the east, and 
from thence was carried into every other part of the 
world, in which it has been ever found. Many have 
supposed that the knowledge of letters was given to 
men, like the knowledge of speech, by direct revelation 
from God himself; and, indeed, when we consider, the 
mysterious and marvellous nature of the invention, it is 
hard to conceive how it could ever have been contrived 
by the unassisted wisdom of man. The Bible gives us 
the earliest notice on the subject that is any where to be 
found. Moses, we are told, received the two tables of 
the covenant on Mount Sinai, written with the finger of 
God; and before that, Moses himself was not ignorant 
of the use of letters. (Ex. 24:4. 17: 14.) There is, 
therefore, much reason to believe that the art of writing 
was understood among the Jews while other nations, 
were yet without it, and that from them it has passed 
into all other countries, and been handed down to our 
own times. Hence, the alphabets of all languages that 
have ever been written, present a striking coraormity 
with the ancient alphabet of that people, whether v^e 
consider the number of their letters, their names, their 
sounds, their order, or the original forms to which they 
may be traced backward. Some rder the origin o^ 
writing to the time of Moses; others, to that of Abra- 
ham; while a still different (^ini(xi throws it back to the 
age of Adam himself. 
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It was lon^, however, before the art came to be used 
with any thing like that convenience and ease which 
are now known. The materials and instruments with 
which it was performed, were, in comparison with our 
pen, ink, and paper, extremely rude and unwieidly. 
One of the earliest methods was to cut out the letters on 
a tablet of stone. Anothei* was to trace them on un- 
baked tilesjor bricks, whi<;h were afterwards thoroughly 
burned with fire. Tablets (that is, small, level surraces 
or plates) of lead or brass, were sometimes employed; 
when the writing was wanted to be most durable, the 
last was chosen. Tablets of wood were more con- 
venient Such was the writing table which Zacharias 
used. (Luke 1: 63.) In some countries, it was common 
to cover these with wax, on which the letters could be 
easily written, and, if necessary, blotted out again. The 
instrument employed for making the letters on these 
tablets, was a small, pointed piece of iron, or some 
other hard substance, called by the Romans, a Style: 
hence, a man's manner of composition was figuratively 
termed his style of writing; and this use of the word 
still continues, though the other is long since passed 
away. The leaves, and, at other times, the bark of 
different trees, were early used for writing. From the 
thin films of bark peeled off from the Egyptian reed 
JPafivrus, which grew along the river Nile, a material 
was formed in latter times, answering the purpose much 
better. It bore the name of the reed Papynta^ or, in 
our language, Pafiyr. Long afterward, its name pass- 
ed to a different material, made out of linen rags, which 
has taken the place of all others, in the common use of 
civilized countries, and is called to this day, Pafier, 
Cloth of linen, and sometimes of cotton, was another an- 
cient material for writing. The skins of animals, also, 
were prepared for the purpose. About two hundred 
years oefore Christ, the art of preparing them was 
brought to great perfection in the city of Pergamus, 
whence they received the name Pergamena^ which in 
Englbh has changed into Parchment, and remains still 
in use. For writing on such substances as have been 
last mentioned, a reed, formed into a pen, was used, to 
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trace 49ie IdAerB vith ink of somesort, after the fetsluon 
•that is BOW oomBicm; or dse they were panited with a 
nnall brush, as was probably the geaeral custom at'first. 

Books were written generally upon skins, Unen, cot- 
ton 'cloth, or papyrus; parchment, in later times, was 
most esteemed. The several pieces or leaves were 
joined one to another, so as to make a angle long sheet 
from the beginiung to the end. This was then rolled 
round a stick; or, tt it was very long, round two sticks, 
{learning at each end, and rolling till they met in the 
middle. When any person wanted to read, he unrolled 
it to the place he wished, and when he was done, rolled 
it up again. Hence, books of every size were called 
rolls: our word volume means just the same thing, in its 
oririnal agnification. (Jer. 37. Ps. 40:7. Is. 34:4.) 
The roll was commonly written only on one side; that 
which was ^ven to Ezekiel in vision, was written on 
both, within and wiihotU. (Ezek. 2: 10.) From this 
account of the ancient books, it is easy to understand 
how they might be sealed, either once or a number of 
times, so that a reader might have a new seal to open, 
after unroUmg and reading a part, before he could pro- 
ceed to the remainder. (Is. 29: Ih Rev. 5: 1, 2. 6:) 

Letters were generally m the form of rolls, toa They 
were, probably, as is the eastern custom at present, sent 
in most cases without bdng sealed; while those address- 
ed to persons of distinction were placed in a valuable 
purse or bag, which was tied,, closed over with day or 
wax, and so stamped with the writer's signet. 

Those persons among the Jews who were skilful in the 
use of the pen, were, as we have already seen^ cS con- 
sidei-able importance m society. They were distinguish- 
ed from other men, by having an ink-horn fJEistened to 
their girdle, (Ezek. 9: 2, 3, 11.) 
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SECTION II. 

OF MUSIC AND DANCING. 

Music had its origin in heaven. (Job S8: 7.) It was 
deagned to celebrate the praises of God, and to give to 
the devotion of cherubim and seraphim its most lofty 
expression, as it sounded long since, and is soandmg^ 
still, through the courts of his Temple on high. So, no 
doubt, in the garden of Eden, our first parents worship* 
ped the great Creator with son^s of sacred melod]^. 
Vhefatlt which spoiled every thmg, has caused this 
heavenly art to be too often, ever since, perverted from 
its high and proper character. How often has the 
pow^ of music, in every age, been employed on earth 
to turn away the soul from all that is holy, and to pro- 
mote the darkest interests of hell! Musical instruments 
were first invented by Jubal, the son of Lamech. (Gen. 
4} 21.) Among the Jews, music was always cultivated 
with much care, and was employed not only about the 
tabernacle and the temple, but also in the common 
scenes of domestic and social life. Marriages, birth- 
days, and other festival seasons, were enlivened with its 
sound; it was heard from the shepherd, as he reclined at 
ease near the steps of his flock, and from the fidds of 
the farmer, as his harvest or his vinta^ was gathered 
with joy; it rose from the chamber of piety, in gratitude 
and adoration to God; it poured its more mdancholy 
stndn on the wind, from the funeral march, as it moved 
with the dead to the house appointed for all. 

Musical Instruments were of three general kinds; 
such as had strings, such as were played upon by blow- 
ing, and such as were sounded by being struck. Of the 
fii*st class, were the Harp and the Psalteiy; of the se- 
cond, the Organ, the Pipe of difierent sorts, the Horn, 
and the Trumpet; of the last, the most common were 
the Cymbal and the Tabret or Timbrel. 

The Harfi b mentioned with the organ, as the eavliest 
of musical mstruments. (Gen. 4: 21.) It was formed 
after different fashions, with a smaller or greater num- 
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ber of strings. Sometimes, it had only three; some- 
times, eight, when it was called SheminUh, as we find in 
the titles of some of the Psalms; at other times, it had 
ten. In the time of David, the strings seem to have 
been swept by the hand in playing; afterward, a soiall 
bow was used for the puipose. The Paaltery had ten and 
sometimes twelve strings, which were played upon with 
the iineers. It was formed in the shsme of a triangle; 
the body was hollow, with a piece of leather tightly 
drawn over it, and (Hi the outside of the leather, the 
strings were stretched across. It is sometimes called a 
Violy in the English Bible. (Is. 5: 12. Amos 6: 5.) On 
each of these ancient instruments, the royal Psalmist of 
Israel loved to play, bidding its sounding numbers rise on 
lugh, with the touch of his skilful hand, while his voice 
poured forth in unison, its hallowed son^ to Jehovah, liis 
God. — ^The Organ seems to have consisted df several 
pipes made out of reeds, and having different sounds, 
which were passed back and forward under the mouth, 
and thus blown into so as to make mu^c. It had, in its 
most perfect form, about seven of these pipes. The 
Pifie had some genei*al resemblance to the flute, and was 
made in different forms. The Hom^ made out of the 
horns of oxen or rams, was chiefly used in war: it is 
sometimes called a trumpet. There was, however, an- 
other Trumfiet, formedof metal.'— The Cym6a/ consist- 
ed of two flat pieces of brass: the mu^cian held one in 
each hand, and struck them together occa^onally, with 
a rin^g sound, as an accompaniment to other instru- 
ments. It is often seen in bands of military music in 
our own country. The Tiabret was a round ho(^ of 
wood or brass, over which was tightly drawn a piece o£ 
skin, while a number of little bells were hung around to 
increase its noise. It was held in the left hand and beat- 
en with the right. It is sometimes called a TimbreL 
With such instruments in their hands, Miruim and 
others of the Israelitish women went forth, daiv^^, and 
singingtheir song of triumph, after the awful miracle 
at the Red Sea. The women in the east, it is said, are 
accustomed to dance, in like manner to the sound of 
tabrets, to this day. 
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The sacred inu»c of the tabernacle and temple waa 
condacted by the Levites. It consisted of psalms simg 
wiih the voice and various accompaniments of instru- 
mental sound. It will come more properly under con- 
sideration, when we are brought to speak of the Sanctu- 
ary with its solemn service. The Jews had also their 
sacred dances, which were practised, as expressions of 
jov 93ad thankfulness to God, in the celebration of their 
rdigious festivals, and on other occasions when his spe- 
cial goodness called for triumphant praise. The notes 
of the timbrel appear to have been genei^lly employed 
to direct and regulate the dance. The company went 
forth, following one who acted as their leader, keeping 
time with the simple sounds of the music, in regular 
movements of the feet, and answering; one another in 
songs framed to magnify the glory of Jehovah, Israel's 
God, by declaringhis majesty, goodness, and power, and 
exciting the soul to love and joyful confidence in his 
name. This mode of showing religious joy was parti- 
cularly practised by women. (Exodus 15: 20. Judges 
21: 21 — ^23.) Men, however, not unfrequently danced 
before the Lord, in like manner. Thus king David 
leaped and danced, in company with others, bdfore the 
ark; and so all the saints of God are called upon, with 
the voice of inspiration itself, to praise theLora, accord- 
ing to the usage of the times, in the movements of the 
dance, with the muaic of timbrels, and harps, and or- 
gans, and cymbals sounding high. (Ps. 149: 3. 150: 
4, 5.) Even when there was no regular dance, it was 
common to express joy by acts of leaping and skipping. 
(Luke 6: 23. Acts 3: 8.) 

Dancing was employed, also, at times, to express 
gladness, on occasions of mere social and worldlv re- 
jdcing. As far back as the days of Job, rich ana un- 
godly families had their music and dancing, without any 
respect to the worship of the Most High. (Job 21: 11—* 
15.) On occasions of national triumph, aances were 
sometimes led forth in honour of those whose bravery 
had been successful in war. (Judg. 11: 34. Ist. Sam. 18: 
67. ) So, at seasons of mirtli and joy on any account, they 
seem to have been not uncommon. (Jer. 31: 4,13.) In 
R 2 
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the time of oar Saviour, wc learn from the {mrafale of 
the prodigal son, that dandng was customary, in the 
celdMTatioii of domestic joy. (Lukel5:25») On Herod's 
birth-day, the daughter oif Herodias danced before Uie 
company; no doub^ in conformity with what was ofiten 
done on such occasions. We have no evidence that both 
sexes ever mingled together in the Jewish dance, unless 
it should be sought in that idolatrous confusion which 
reigned around the image of £gypt*s deified Calf, at the 
foot of Snai. (£x. 32: 6, 19.) In religious dances, they 
appear sometimes to have united in the same procession, 
but in aefiarate comfianieBi (Ps. 68 : 25. } 



sECTioN in. 

OF GAMES AND THEATRES. 

In the time of our Saviour, the Greeks and RomaBS 
had various kinds of public exhibitions or shows, for the 
entertainment of all classes of people. The restless de- 
sire of interest and excitement which ever attends the 
lost condition of human nature on earth, in its ignorance 
of the True Good, combined with its perverted and tri- 
fling taste, has led to the invention of such time-killing 
and sin-promoting amusements in every age, and, more 
or less, among every people. Barbarous or civilized, the 
disposition is the same, however much, in one case, the 
outward semblance of refinement may seem to surpass 
the rude, uncultivated style which is found in anothef. 
Cock-iights, Bull*baitings, Bear-hunts, Horse-races, 
shows of Jugglery and Legerdemain, and Theatric 
representatitms, are all indeed different modes of diver- 
sion, fashionable with different classes of society; but 
the taste which makes them acceptable is the same in 
all cases, confined only by circumstances to such par^- 
cular forms as it may select, in any instance, for its 
gratification. The Jews, we may suppose, were not al- 
together without some such methods ot finding diversion 
for their idle hours; but tlity seem to have prevailed to 
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little extent among them, in comparison, with their cas- 
tomariness in other nations. The Greeks took the lead 
in multiplving public shows and ^ving them refinement 
and splendour. Long before the birth of Christ, they had 
their Games andthar 7'/trarre« brought to their highest 
state of perfection. Their Games especially were cele- 
brated through the whole world; and, when their re- 
gular seasons came rounds spectators came from distant 
countries, in every direction, to witness their exlubi- 
tion. From them other nations borrowed much, in the 
plan of their similar entertainments. The Jews became 
acquainted with these exhibitions, after the success of 
the Grecian arms had carried their customs into Asia. 
In the time of Artiochus Epiphanes, the more licentious 
of the nation, who were inchned to adopt the manners 
of the heathen, endeavoured to introduce their games 
into Judea. Herod, something more than a hundred 
years after, with the same distKxdtion to bringforeign 
usages intp the country, buildea at Jerusalem aTheatre 
atuTan Amphitheatre, and caused shows to be exhibited 
and games to be celebrated, after the manner of the 
Romans, and in honour of the Emperor Aupstus. The 
generality of the Jews, however, greatly disliked these 
steps, as being contrary to their reli^on, by reason of 
the idolatrous character which belonged to such amuse- 
ments among the heathen. 

There are, in the New Testament, ^several allusions 
to the games which were so conimon in that age. 
These were pkdn and striking to all who read them» 
while the continuance of such sports, in different coun- 
tries, rendered their minds familiar with the things to 
which they referred; but cannot now be fully appre- 
hended, without some explanation from ancient history. 

Games.— There were, in ancient Greece, four prin- 
cipal celebrations of games, which returned at regular 
seasons^ and were held always in their fixed places, 
time after time. The Olymfnc, which were the most 
important, and the Pythian games were celebrated 
every fifth year; the JS/emean and Isthmian^ once in 
three years. The last were held near Corinth. At 
these g^mes, which lasted some* daysi'Were witnessed 
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trials of Strength and skill, in the exercises of Lec^ 
WreHling, Boxings and throwingthe Discus^ or Quqit; 
also. Races on foot, on horseback, and with chariots. 
An almost innumerable multitude of spectators from all 
Greece, and from other countries far and near, assem- 
bled to witness the contests. It is hard for tia to con- 
ceive the gi*eatness of the interest which was excited 
by one of these occasions, or the extreme anxiety to 
obtain the victory, which was felt by those who ccai- 
tended in the games. It was, in fact, considered one of 
the most distinguished honours on earth, to win such a 
victor]r, especially in the Olympic games; and, accord- 
ingly, it was coveted by persons of the greatest rank, 
nor were any pains reckoned too great, which might 
conduct a man to such a height of glorj^. Manv, there- 
fore, were the candidates for distinction and fame, by 
this road, though only a few happy individuals could 
secure the prize, while all the rest must necessarily 
come off with disappointment and shame. None but 
freemen, and such as were clear from infamous stains 
upon their character, were allowed to contend. For 
any of these, at the same time, to have entered into 
such contests without the most careful preparation be- 
forehand, would have been the height of presumption 
and folly. For months, the candidates submitted them- 
selves to strict rules of diet and exercite, and rigidly re- 
frained from every indulgence which might, in any 
measure, hinder the full strength and activity of their 
bodies. At the appointed time, they made their ap- 
pearance before the crowd of spectators. A Herald 
proclaimed their names, and recited aloud the rules 
they were required to observe in the games; for unless 
a man strove lawfully, he could not, though he came 
out conqueror, receive the crown. The combatants 
were entirely naked, that they might not be hindered 
in any degree by the weight of their clothes, or by their 
becoming entangled around their limbs. When the 
signal was given to commence the contest, every muscle 
was instantly in motion, while the eyes of the surround- 
ing multitude hung, fixed with the deepest attention, 
on the struggling parties. To inspire them with zeal 
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and coorage, the prize was placed in fall view before 
their eyes. Judges were appointed to overlook every 
exercise^ to see that the rules were strictly observed, to 
decide who came off conqueror, and to reward his vic- 
tory with a crown of honour. On the race-ground, they 
bad their seat raised near the goal or farthest extremity 
ctf the course, where they mi^t impartiaUy determine 
•who reached the mark first They were persons vene- 
rable for age, and respected for inte|;rity of character. 
The contests were not carried on without considerable 
danger of wounds and bruises, and even death itself. 
The boxers were not satisfied with the mere weight of 
thdr fists, but had besides, a piece of iron or lead, rolled 
up in a leather strap that was fastened round their right 
hands, which they employed to give destructive force 
to their blows. It was common, therefore, to spill 
much blood, to break bones, and to put limbs out of 
joint; and the man would have been deemed a pitiful 
feUow, who should have consented to resign the hope 
df victory without submitting first to such honourable 
injuries. The conqueror had his name proclaimed, by 
a public herald, amid resounding shouts from the vast 
assembly of spectators, and was immediately presented 
with his hard-earned ctwm, A branch of palm also 
was given him, to carry in his right hand as a sij^ of 
triumph. The crown was a thing of no value in itself, 
bein^ composed merely of sprigs of palm, pine, laurel, 
or iivild-<dive, or stalks of common parsle3r; but, as the 
token of victory and honour, it was worn with the great- 
est pride. The fortunate individual whose brow it en- 
circled, became an object of admiraticm to the whole 
assembly, and heard his name sounded with the most 
extravagant applause, upon ever^ side. His native 
city or district of country exulted m the honour of its 
citissen, and took no small s^are of glory to itself, for 
having given birth to a personage so exceedingly worthy 
of um versal esteem. To testii^ their proud satisfaction, 
he was lifted into a triumphal chariot, and conducted 
home with the greatest pomp. Instead of throwing 
open the eates of the town to oring him in, they chose 
to throw down a portion of the wall; as much as to say— > 
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*' A city which contains within it sach extraordinair 
excellence and courage as ours, may well do witbodt 
walls altogether." If the parents of the hero were 
alive, they olessed the day which brought such a wogfat 
of honour to their house, and every body was ready to 
congratulate their happy fortune in having the treasure 
of so prodigious a son. Peculiar privilegjes, different in 
different places, were granted him, to enjoy till the day 
of his death. Thus honourable was it, to obtain only 
one victory in these games: ^e Tnan who came off* con- 
queror in several of the contests, or in all, as was some- 
times the case, was almost literally adored. 

We have said that these exhibitions were provided 
to entertain the public taste. We must not, however, 
ima^ne that they had their origin, like our puppet- 
shows, in no other reason. In early times, strength 
and swiftness were the most important qualifications 
for a soldier. Gunpowder has, by its discovery* en- 
tirely changed this state of things. Exercises of the 
severaT kinds that have been mentioned, grew into 
fashion for the sake of cultivating these bodily perfec- 
tions; and their great importance naturally caused them 
to be greatly honoured wherever they were found. 
Hence gradually arose the Grecian games. Religion, 
too, had a name in their institution; for they were all 
celebrated in honour of some false god or deified hero. 
StUl, in their actual character, they derived their in- 
terest and encouragement from the mere gratification 
which their spectacle furnished, and the direct nourish- 
ment which they yielded to ambition and pride. 

From the representatipn which has been given, it ap- 
pears that the care and diligence which were required 
to secure a victory in these games, were of the highest 
kind. On this account, the apostie more than once 
compares the Christian life to such a contest* and so 
most impressively exhorts those who are engaged in its 
trial, to give all diligence to make their success sure, 
while he places before their eyes, for thdr encourage- 
ment, the crown 6[ glory which the righteous Judge 
will give them, if they continue faithful to the end. 
" Know ye not," he exclaims, •• that they who run in 
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a race, run all, but one recdveth the prize? So run» 
that ye may obtain. And every man that strvvethfwr 
mastery f ia temfierate in all things. Now, they do it to 
obtain a corru/itible crown; but we, an incorruptible. 
I therefore so run, not as uncertainly; so fight I, not as 
one that beateth the air: but I keep under my body, 
and bring it into subjection, lest that, by any meaiu, 
when I have preached to others, (or proclaimed like a 
herald,^ I myself should be a castaway;" (or, rejected 
person;} that is, should fail in securing the approbation 
of the Judge, and so, of course, come short of all re- 
ward. (1st Cor. 9; 24—27.) The Corinthians, who 
had the Isthmian ganfts celebrated but a little distance 
from their city, could not but feel the impressive force 
cH such an exhortation. In similar style he addresses 
the Hebrews: ''Wherefore, seeing we are compassed 
aJbout with 80 great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside 
every weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset us, 
and let us run with patience, the race that is set before 
us, looking unto Jesus, the Author and Finisher of 
our faith, who, for the joy that was set before him, 
endured the cross, despising the shame, and is set 
down at the right hana of God. For consider him 
that endured such contradiction of ^nners against 
himself, lest ye be weary and faint in your minds,** 
(Heb. 12: 1—^.) In this passage, all the saints who 
have gone before, are represented as looking down 
upon Christians, as they stru^le through their earthly 
trials, with the interest of friendly spectators. Their 
presence and example should ouicken their zeal; but 
above all should the pattern of Jesus, who himself has 
led the way to the reward of glory, through conflicts 
far surpassing all that his followers can know, animate 
and encourage their hearts. Timothy is admonished 
to be faithful, by an allusion drawn from the same quar- 
ter: "If a man strive for masteries, yet is he not 
crowned, except he strive lawfully." (2d Tim. 2:5.) 
The apostle likens himself to a racer strunin^ every 
nerve to win the prize. He did not consider his work 
to be over, on this side of eternity, but continually strove 
togpt forward, with all his might: '* Brethren, I count 
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not myself to have apprehended: but tlus one thing I 
do; fcHTgetting those things which are behind, and 
reaching firth unto those things which are before, I 
firf98 toward the mark, for the firize of the Yagh calling 
of God in Christ Jesus. ** (Phil. 3: 13—14. ) It was not 
till near .the close of his life, when he considered the 
time of his departure to be just at hand, that he allowed 
himself to say: " I have fiught a goodji^t; I have 
Jiniahed my course; IhavekepttheTaith. liencelbrth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, wluch 
the Lord, the righteous Judge shall g^ve me at that 
day." (2d Tim. 4: 6—8. ] This crown, unlike the frail 
chaplets which were given in the games, fitdeth not 
away, (1st Pet. 5:4. 1:4.) 

From the circumstance that a branch of palm carried 
in the right hand was a token of victory, in the cdebne 
tion of these contests, we may understand that image in 
the vision of the apostle John: **I beheld, and lo^ a 
^reat multitude, which no man could number, of all na- 
tions, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood be- 
fore the throne and before the Lamb, clothed in white 
iY)bes, and fialma in their hands.** (Rev. 7:9.)" So 
thoroughly, indeed, has the emblematic meaning thus 
attached to the palm, established itself in human speech, 
that to this day, in our own as in many other languages, 
the word is used to signify victory, without any thought 
of its figurative application; and the phrase, to bear the 
palm, or, to carrtf thefialm, is every where common. 

Theatres. — ^The theatre of ancient times was buUt 
in the form of a half-circle, with seats riang one above 
another round the Inside of the wall. Sometimes the 
building was made, as it were, double, with an oval 
shape; then it was called an Amfihi-theatre, They 
were left q)en at the top, or only covered with cloth of 
some close kind, to keep off the sun or Mghter showers 
of rain. Various exhibitions were displayed in the cen- 
tre. Plays were acted here, for the entertainment of 
the fashionable multitude. Among the Romans, sports 
of various kinds were also exhibit^. One amusement 
in which that refined people greatly delighted, was th© 
deadly sword-fight between gladiators. These wero 
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persons trained to the use of the sword for the expresai 
purpose of gratifying the public taste, or their own 
pride, by such bloody spectacles. Captives, and slaves, 
and condemned malefactors, were the onl}r gladiators 
at first; but, in time, free-bom citizens, induced by 
hire, or by the vain imagination of glory to be acquired 
in such an exhibition, presented themselves in the dis- 
graceful scene of battle. Another show, common in 
the Roman amphitheatres, was the Fight with wild 
beasts, which condemned persons were (nten compelled 
to endure, by way of capital punishment Amid the 
mockery of unfeeling spectators crowded around, the 
wretch on whom the sentence of the law was fallen, 
was brought into the open space in the middle. Then 
!i lion, or tiger, or bear, or some equ^ly terrible animal, 
was let loose upon him, and excited to attack him with 
the greatest fury. To such cruel exposuries in the thea- 
tres, the apostle seems to allude, when he speaks of Chris- 
tians being made a gazing stock , or theatrical show, in 
their fight of affliction, from the enemies of the truth. 
(Heb. 10: 32, 33.) In another place, we hear him say- 
ing: ** After the manner of men, I have fought with 
beasts at Ephesus;" (1st Cor. 15:32;) where he means, 
either that he had uteraily been condemned to this 

gunishment, in the Ephesian theatre, or thathe had 
een called to struggle m that city with angry, violent, 
and powerful enemies, who assaulted him like wild 
beasts; as David calls such dogs and lions, in the book 
of Psalms. Some who fought with beasts were al- 
lowed to have armour jof some sort, to defend them- 
selves, and to give them some chance of killing the 
animal; while others were exposed quite naked, and 
without any weapon. These last were devoted to de- 
struction, without any possibility of escape; for if they 
came off with life in one conflict, it was only to be 
slaughtered in another. In the exhibition, those of the 
former class were brought out first, in the early part of 
the day; those from whom all favour was cut off, were 
reserved till afterward, and produced upon the sta^e 
last To this circumstance Paul appears to refer, in 
describing the great trials of himself and his fellow 
Vol. I. S 
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apostles: ** I think that God hath set forth us the apos- 
ues laatf as it were, afifiointed unto death; for we are 
made a afuctacU to the world» and to angels, and to 
men." (1st Cor, 4:9.) The theatre was also a place 
in which it was common for assemblies of the people to 
be hdd, when they met to deliberate on public ousmess. 
(Acts 19: 29.) 



SECTION ly. 
MODES OF DIVIDING AND RECKONING TIME. 

DAYS.^-The Jews reckoned their Daya from evening 
to evening, according to the order which is mentioned 
in the first chapter of Genets, in the account of the woik 
of creation: " The evening and the morning were iAe 
fint day, " Their Sabbath, therefore, or seventh dajr, be- 
gan at sunset on the day we call Friday, and lasted till the 
same time on the day following. When our Saviour was 
in Capernaum, it was thought wrong to bring the sick 
to him to be healed while the Sabbath lasted; but "at 
even, when the sun did set, they brought tmto him all 
that were diseased, and them that were possessed with 
devils: and all the city was gathered together at the 
door." (Mark 1:21-— 35.) Tliis manner of giving the 
night the first place in the reckoning of days, has been 
found among several other nations. The custom in 
such cases was, no doubt, handed down from the prac- 
tice of the most esaly times, founded upon the original 
order, in which evening was made to exist before any 
morning had been; and thus the account of the Bible is 
confirmed, in this case, as in many others, by the v<^ 
of heathen tradition. 

Hours. — ^The time between the ri^g and the setting 
of the sun was divided into twelve equal parts, which 
were called hour*. (John 11: 9«) As tms period of time, 
however, is longer at one season of the year than at an- 
other, it is plain that tHe hours also would be of differ- 
ent length, at diflferent times. In winter, they were. 
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of course, shorter than in summer. They were num- 
bered from the riang of the sun, and not from the mid- 
dle of the day, as is common with us. Thus the hour 
of noon, which we csdl the twelfth^ the Jews reckoned 
the sixth hour; while the twelfth hour with them was 
just at sunset. When the days and nights were just 
equal, their hours would be exactly equsd to those we 
use now, and would begin to be counted precisdy from 
our six o'clock in the morning: then their Jint hour 
would be our seven o'clock; their thirds our nine o'clock; 
their ninth, our three o'clock in the aftemoon; and so 
of the other numbers in their order. But in the middle 
of summer, when the days are longest, and the sun in 
that country rises about nve and sets about seven of our 
time, it is evident that each Jewish hour would be 
longer than one of ours, and that no one of them could 
answer exactly to any one of ours, except the sixth, or 
twelve o'clock: their third hour would come a short 
time before our nine, and their ninth, a short time after 
our three. So in the middle of winter, when the sun 
rises there about seven and sets about five of our time, 
the Jewish hour would be as much shorter; and then 
their third hour would come a short time afieraar nine, 
and their ninth, a short time before our three. (Matt 
20:1 — 12.) The dreadful daruiess that covered the 
whole land when Christ was crucified, began precisely 
in the middle of the day. (Matt 27: 45.) 

Hours are not mentioned till after the captivity; it is 
reasonable, therefore, to suppose that the Jews bor- 
rowed this mode of dividing time from the Chaldeans, 
from whom also it passed to the Greeks and Romans. 
In more ancient times, the day seems to have been di- 
vided merely into four general parts, according to the 
position of the sun in the heavens. Hence, the notices 
of its earlier or later periods are expressed only .in 
general terms; such as, the mormng, the heat of the ^ 
day, mid-day or noon, the cool of the day, and the 
evening. It appears, however, that some advancement 
towara a more regular and artificial dividon was made 
before the captivity, as we read oi a sun-dial which be- 
longed to king Ahaz. (2d Kings 20: 11.) Perh^s it 
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was brou^t ffom Babylon (where soch instniBieirts 
appear to liaye been first used,) as a carious ornament 
ana convenience for royal use, and so was carefully pre- 
served for many years. The word hour sometimes 
rignUies, in scripture, any determinate and fixed season 
or opportunity; as in thtee expressions: '< My hour is 
not yet come;** "This is your Aowr and the power of 
darkness;'* "The hour is coming, and now is;*' and in 
others of like kind. 

The evening consisted of two parts. The first com- 
menced some time before sun-set, perhaps as early as 
the ninth hour: the second about the going down ot the 
sun. The lamb of the passover, and the lamb of the 
daily evening sacrifice, were required to be killed be- 
tween these two evenings. 

Watches.— Before the captivity, the night was di- 
vided into three parts, called watche9f because they 
were severally the periods of time which watchmen 
were reouirea to spend in their nightly service, before 
they could retire from their posts. They were named 
the^r^;, the middle, and the morning watch. In the 
time of Christ, the Roman and Greek method of di- 
viding the night into^ur watches was in use among the 
Jews. It was also, hke the day, measured into twelve 
equal hours, from sun-set to sun-rise. The first watch, 
or evening, lasted till about nine o'clock of our time; 
the second, or midnight, from nine to twelve; the third, 
or cock-crowing, from twelve to three; the fourth, or 
morning, from three till it was day. AH of them are 
mentioned in our Saviour's exhortation: "Watch! for 
ye know not when the master of the house cometh; at 
even, or at midnight, or at the coch-cromng, or in th6 
morning,^* (Mark 13:35.) The Jews were accus- 
tomed to distinguish the last-mentioned period, into the 
Jirat, the second, and the third crowing. Thus it is 
foretold of Peter: " Before the cock crow tvnce, thou 
shaltdeny me thrice.'* (Mark 14: 30; J even as it ac- 
cordingly happened: the cock crew airectly after his 
first demal, and then crew a second time after the third. 
The other evangelists write: " before the code crow," 
cr, ** the cock shall not crow, till thou hast denied me 
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thrice." The)r referred to the whde tkne of cock- 
crowing; meanine that this should not be over bcdfbre 
this melancholy tall would all take place, as it did in 
fact before it was half over. Or, it may have been so 
said, because the second crowing was the one prind- 
pally regarded in the course of that watch, and so was 
readily understood to be meant, when one only by way 
of distmction was mentioned. 

The Week.— The week had its origin with the 
commencement of time; when, after six days employed 
in the work of creation, God rested on the seventh, and 
blessed it, and set it apart to be continually observed as 
a day of holy rest, and a sacred memorial of that great 
event , We find, in the account of the flood, that it had 
continued in use down to that age, and so was a mea- 
sure of time familiar to Noah. (Gen. 7:4—10. 8: 10, 
12. ) After the flood, it was handed down by the sons 
of Noah to their descendants. In tMs way it has hap- 
pened, that some traces of the ancient week are to be 
found in every quarter of the world. Nations the most 
distant from each other, and of every character, have 
united in giving testimony to the trutn of the bible ac- 
count; either by retaining, in their common reckoning 
of time, the regular divi^on of seven days, or at least, 
by showing such regard to that definite period, as can 
in no way oe accounted for, if it wan not received by 
tradition from the earliest ages. Not only has this been 
the case, in all the countries of the east, such as £gypt, 
Arabia, Assyria, India, China, and others; but amcmg 
the most ancient people of Europe also, the Greeks, 
tlie Romans, the Gauls, the Germans, the Britons, and 
the several nations of the north,— and this, long before 
they had any knowledge of Christianity, as is evident 
from the namea of the days found in use among them, 
which were all of idolatrous origin. Even among the 
uncultivated tribes of Africa, travellers have met with 
the same division of time. It is not only, however, by 
retadning the number of days which composes week, 
that the tradition of the world so evidently confirms the 
account of Moses; the testimony is rendered still more 
striking, by the very general idea of some peculiar »a- 
s2 
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crednem belonging to the seventh day, which has ex- 
isted in every afi;e. The week, it must he reroembered, 
is not a na/ttra/period of time, like a day^ a month, or 
a year^ which are all sug;gested by the revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies, and so naturally come into use 
among every people; there is no reason in the nature 
of things, why days should be counted by sevena, rather 
than by eignta, tens, or any other number. The di- 
vision, therefore, wherever found, must have had its 
orig^ in arbitrary appointment » To imagine, that all 
* the nations of the world united in forming the aame ar- 
bitrary appointment, by mere chance, would be ridicu- 
louSi Nothing but the authority of the original ap- 
pointment made by God himself, can be admitted as a 
sufficient cause for such a fact. 

The Jews had not particular names for the first six 
days of the week, but distinguished them merely by 
their order; thus, what we now call Sunday was termed 
the Jir9t day of the week, Monday was the second, 
Tuesday the third, and so of the rest. The seventh 
day, which we name Saturday, was styled among them 
the Sabbath, that is, the dav of rest. And because this 
was the most important day of all in the week, the 
whole week came to be called, from its name, a Sab- 
bath; whence the other days were called also the first 
day of the Sabbath, the second day of the Sabbath, and 
so on in their order. The day before the Sabbath (our 
FridayJ because part of it was employed in making, 
ready for the sacred rest of the Sabbath, was caJled, in 
later times, the ftrefiaration, (Mark 15: 42^ In ad- 
dition to the week of days, the law appointed a week of 
years, making everv seventh year Saobaticai, or a sea- 
son of rest from cultivation, to the whole land. After 
counting again, seven of these weeks of vears, the fifti- 
eth year was set apart as the great Jubilee. 

Months.'-^The Jewish months, like those of all other 
ancient nations, were lunar, measured from one new 
moon to another. In the age of Noah, each month con- 
sisted of thirty days, as may be determbed from the 
several notices of time in the history of the flood. The 
Jews, however, after their settiement in Canaan, seem 
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to have reckoned ieach month from the ^rstapfiearance 
of each new moon, without regard to any fixed number 
of days; only, if the new moon was not seen at the end 
ci t/Urty days, the^r would not continue the old month 
any longer oy waiting for it, but the next morning be- 
gan a new one, because they were certain, in that case, 
that clouds or sottie other cause had hindered the moon's 
appearance after the actual time of her change. While, 
therefore, the longest months ccmsisted of thirty days 
only, others would have no more than twenty-nine, and 
sometimes but twenty-eight, according as themoOn was 
discovered sooner or later at different times. That the 
jnoon might be seen as^ early as possible, it is said that 
persons were appointed to watch, about the time it was 
expected, on the tops of the mountains; who, as soon as 
they saw its light, gave notice, when it was pt*oclaimed 
to the people by the sounding of trumpets, and by light- 
ing fires on high, which rapidly carried the news 
through the land. Each new moon was, in some mea- 
sure, a holy day; for although any kind of business 
mi^ht be attended to, it ^as honoured with peculiar of- 
ferings, and ceremonies at the sanctuary. (Num. 28: 
11—15.) It was observed also with particular respect, 
throughout the country, as a seaspn of religious joy. 
rist Sam. 20:5, 6, 24r-29. 2d Kings 4: 23. Is. 1: 13,14. 
Amos 8:5. Coloss. 2:16.) Hence arosfe the necessity 
of carefully marking the first day of every month, and 
causing it to be published among the people. Originals 
ly, months had no pat^ticular names, but, like the days 
of the week, were distinguished merely by their nu- 
merical order; thus they were called the Jirat month, 
the second, the third, and so on to the last. In the time 
of Moses, the first month was called Mib, that is, '* the 
month of new fruits, or young" ears of com.'^ The 
others continued still without names. In the age of 
Solomoi>, we find three other names in use, viz. Zif, 
Bui, and Ethanim, Whence these namesfcame, can- 
not be certainly known; they were probably borrowed 
from some foreign calendar. We hear nothmg of them 
afterward. From the time of the captivity, aU the 
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months were called by the names which the Chaldeans 
and Persians were accustomed to use. 

The Year.— The common Year was made up of 
twelve of these months. Lunar months, however, it is 
well known, wfll not exactly measure a true year ac- 
cording to the sun. Twelve such months are nearly 
eleven days less tin^e than such a year. Of coarse, it 
the year of any people was always counted by that num- 
ber, and no more, it would begin every time near ele- 
ven days sooner than before; and thus, it would run 
backward till, in no great while, its first month would 
be found where it started, after having gone round all 
the seasons and so got a whole twelve-month out of its 
place. In this way, most of the Mohammedans are ac-' 
customed to reckon their years. But such a method is 
extremely inconvenient. To regulate their year there- 
fore, and keep it near its right place, the Jews added, 
when it seemed to be necessaiy, a whole month to its 
common length. This must have been done, once in 
three years at most, and sometimes once in two. At- 
tention to thl^ important matter was continually secured, 
by the manner in which the yearly times of the sacred 
JeaHvala were appointed. While these were fixed, 
each to its certam month in the year, they were also 
closely connected with particular seasons; so that the 
festivals would have come altogether out of place, if 
their months had been allowed to move like those of the 
Mohammedans, to any extent. The feast of the/^ass- 
over, for instance, was to be kept from the fifteenth to 
the twenty-first day of the first month; at the same time, 
it was required that a sheaf of barley should be offered 
before the Lord, on the second day of its celebration, 
as t\iG Jirst'fruits of the new harvest and a sign of its 
commencement Thus there was a necessity, that the 
middle of the first month should always come as near 
as pos^ble to the time when the grain began to be ripe. 
If, therefore, at the end of twelve months, it appeared 
that the middle of the next month would come defore 
that time, so that a sheaf of ripe barley could not by 
any means be gathered for the passover, the priests 
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would be reminded, and, in a measure, compelled to 
add that month also to the old year, and to put off the 
bejginning of the new one till another new moon. In 
this way, the year, though measured by the changes of 
the moon, was kept in tolerable coniormity with the 
true natural year, which depends upon the sun. It 
might begin, some one spring almoA a month from the 
time it began some other spring; in such cases, how- 
ever, it would never, if properly managed, vary more 
than two weeks from the true year, bemg in the one 
instance, only that much too fast, and in the other, only 
that much too eiow. Generally, the vaxiation from the 
correct time would be considerably less. 

The year was divided into six seasons, each consist- 
ing of two months. Some account of these has already 
been given, in speaking of the climate of Palestine. 
There were, among the Jews, two points from which the 
months of the year were counted. Their sacred yeax 
was reckoned from the month JVisan, or the ancient 
Mibf because on the fifteenth day of that month they 
had departed out of Egypt; God nimself, on that occa- 
sion, appointed it to be the beginning of the Israelitish 
year. (Ex. 12: 2.) The sacred feasts were determined 
by this reckoning, and the prophets made use of it, in 
dating their visions. The civil year, which was the 
most ancient, was reckoned from the month Tiarif just 
six months after the beginning of the other. It was an 
old tradition, that the creation of the world took place 
at that time. By the reckoning of this year, contracts, 
births, reigns oi kings, and otner such matters, were 
dated. The month Jyisan, with which the sacred year 
began, commenced with the new moon that ap^>e<ired 
immediately before harvest This would take place 
generally in April of our time; but when the new moon 
of April would not occur till late in the month, the pre- 
ceding one, which appeared toward the end of March, 
was made, we may conclude, the commencing point of 
the sacred year. Thus, it was so managed that the 
passover fell always not far from the middle of April, 
which was about tne time that the grain became ready 
for harvest The month Tisri began of course with the 
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flixth new moon after that of Kisan, wluch would canae 
it to faill principally, sometimes more and sometimes 
less, in the time of our October. The names and order 
of the Jewish months, after the captivity, were as fol- 
lows, commencing with Nisan, the first of the sacred 
jrear. L Nisan. 2. Zic 3. Siyan. 4. Tamkuz. 5. Ab. 
6. ElUL. 7. TlSRI,*OrETHANIM. 8. BuL. 9. Chisl£u. 
10. Tebeth. 11. Shebat. 12. Adar. When it was 
necessary to add a thirteenth month, it was called Ve- 
adar, which means the second Adar. 

la coimting time, the Jews were accustomed to reckon 
any ftart of a certain period for the whole. Thus in 
scripture we sometimes find a fiart of a year counted 
as u it were a whole one, and so also a fiart of a day. 
Thus a child was said to be drcumdsed when it was 
dfht days old, though according to the law this was to 
tsuLe place ufion the eighth day. (Lev. 12: 3. Luke 
11:21.) If a child was bom in the last hour of the day, 
that hour was counted as a whole day, and his circum- 
cision might take place any time upon the eighth day 
from that It is in this way we are to reckon the time, 
when we are tdd that our Lord rose three days after 
his death, and that he was three days and three nighta 
in the heart of the earth. (Mark 8: 31. Matt 12: 40.) 
He was crucified on the afternoon of Friday, which was 
therefore reckoned the Ar«f day of his death; Saturday, 
during all of which he lay in tlie sepulchre, was the se- 
cond: when the first day of the week commenced, on 
the evening of Saturday, he was still under Uie power 
of death, and did not break its bands till about sunrise 
on Sunday morning; so that it was the third 6zj when 
he rose. Thus, according to the Jewish way of count- 
ing, he was in the sepulchre three days. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
POLXTZOAXi ZNSTZT17TZON8. 



SECTION I. 

PATRIARCHAL GOVERNMENT. 

The first form of government was what has been call- 
ed the Patriarchal, This arose naturally from the au- 
thority of parents over their childr^i. The father was 
con^dered the proper ruler of hisown family, as long as 
he lived. His authority rested upon his children, eveii 
after they were ^wn up and had formed new families 
of their own. His descendants around him were taught 
to look up to him as their supreme head, both religious 
and civil. When the father died, each son became the 
proper independent ruler of that branch of the general 
family which was descended from himself. But it was not 
natural for kindred families to break off aJl social con- 
nexion; especially in early times, when the feeling of 
relationship was greatly" cherished, and carried its pow- 
erful sympathy far (At with tiie most distant flowings of 
kindred blood. Thej did not therefore ^nerally choose 
to separate into entirely distinct societies. While the 
father of each house continued to be the head of all his 
own descendants, it was agreed to have all the families 
still united under the authority of another common head. 
The first-bom seems orig^nafiv to have been always the 
pterson who was honoured with this dignity. From va- 
rious causes, however, the union of families in this way 
would not long continue to hold all together. Men, on 
some account, would be led to move off from the society 
of their relations, and form new amilar patriarchal es- 
tablishments in other places. As societies became very 
large too, the bond of connexion could not but become 
less secure. Jealousies and difficulties between the se- 
veral branches would naturally rise. At length they 
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would fall asunder itito separate independent comina' 
nities. 

The union of kindred families under (xie head arose 
at first out of natural affection, rather than from any 
policy. They considered themselves one people, be- 
cause they were of one blood. Any general government 
which was wanted to bind them together was very small 
The head of each separate house directed all its con- 
cerns, and in this way it was not hard for a simple peo- 
ple, while not yet very numerous, to live connected to- 
gether as one general society, with but little other con- 
troul. The controul of the common head, therefore, was 
not exercised with much actual coqimand over the ge* 
neral body. He was honoured merely as the central 
point, around which the connexion clustered. He was 
the natural representative of its kindred whole. Such 
was held to be the relation, which the eldest bom sus- 
tained by his birth to the rest of the family. He en- 
joyed on this account peculiar respect and veneration. 
His counsel was sought. His advice carried dedave 
weight But a prince-like sovereignty, as the gene-' 
ral mtetests did not need it, he was not expected to ex- 
ercise. 

Before long, however, as separate communities gain- 
ed strength, and bad men became heads of independent 
families, injustice, violence, and war made their appear- 
ance. Then there arose a new motive for union. Re- 
lated families were led by policy, as well as by friend- 
ship, to keep together; that by united strength, they 
might defend themselves from plundering enemies, or 
that they might be the better able, where such adispo- 
^tion was felt, to do violence on the rights of others. 
Hence also the central head of their connexion natural- 
ly came to exercise a more active authority. A society 
that needed little general government in times of peace, 
could not get along without a good degree of it, when 
called to take any thing of a warlike character, in the 
way either of violence or of mere defence. When war 
ana oppression became common, new ways also of en- 
larging societies grew into fashion. The weak were 
sometimes compelled by force to submit to the strong. 



and to add y;et more to their strength by serviiig theiik 
And sometimes, to avoid this fate, they of their own ao 
cord put themselves under the authority of some neigh- 
bour more powerful than themselves, and became his 
ivilling servants in order to enjoy his protecticHi. The 
caistom of buying servants also came into use, in conse- 
quence of the violence which began to prevail in the 
"wwld. Those who were taken captive in war we^ 
considered the property of their conquerocs, and were 
often sold for money. , 

In' some such way as tlus things seem to have pro- 
ceeded after the flood; aivi though we know exceeding 
little of the histoiy of earlier times after the, fall, the 
general manner of society then was no doubt in this re- 
:spect after the same fashion. Men lived so long then, 
that the patriarchal government might haye been con- 
tinued without any trouble. It might have been expect- 
ed, that the whole family of man wouldhave been held 
together in oiie friendly society, while its generations 
-were so near to the on^nal common head. But sin hiur 
dered the nsttural union. Gain went off very early from 
the rest of his father's family, under the curse of Hea- 
ven, and established a new community. Afterwards, as 
the ungodly part of the world increased far above the 
pious, they seem to have been split asunder into various 
petty societies. Great violence grew common among 
them. (Gen. 6: 11.) Many men distinguished them- 
selves by daring boldness and terrible valour, in com- 
mitting outrage upon others. They filled th^ earth, as 
hr as It yras then peoj^ed, with war, bloodshed, and 
oppression. Thus they got to themselves a great name 
in those times, as many by the mere greatness of their 
violence and butchery of human life have done since. 
They were celebrated and feared for their wonderful 
strength, and spoken of sls giants, mighty metiy men of 
renown, (Gen. 6:4.) Slavery was one of the evils which 
sprung oujt of these wars and fightings, as we may leani 
from the fact that it was a thing well known to NoaU. 
(Gen. 9:25— 27.) 

The descendants of Noah, after the confusion of 
tongues at Babel, separated into different parts of the 

Vol. r. T 
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world, and formed different patriarchal sodcties. In a 
short time» some of them began to take a more regular 
and settled form of government. The authority of the 
common head glided into the formal sovereignty of a 
king^. Some kingdoms arose in an orderly way; others 
were established by violence. People that followed a^- 
culture to some considerable extent, were brought into 
the form of regular kingdoms, sooner than those who 
made it their chief business to keep herds and flocks. 
Among these last, the more ample patriarchal govern- 
ment was naturally cherished, as being suited to their 
manner of life, and sufficient for all its wanta. Even 
when their societies took the name of kingdoms, and 
their heads were called kings, they were cJten in fact 
only patriarchal establishments still. They conasted 
generally of several separate tribes or fiaimilies, descend- 
ed from a common ancestor, connected together as one 
people, while yet each had its own particular head who 
ruled it with a kind of sovereign authority. These 
heads under the general head or king were the firincet 
of the nation, ^metimes, there was no general head 
at all, but the prince of each tribe Was m every rcr 
spect an independent monarch, while yet all were class- 
eA together as one people, and had a general name in 
common. 

When compared with the kingdoms that have since 
been in the world, most of those which received the 
name in these early times were very smaU. Sometimes 
a single city, with the neighbouring country a little dis- 
tance round it, formed sucti a kingdom. Hence, though 
the whole land of Canaan embraced not near as much 
country as some of our single states, we find it cont:ained 
a large number of independent governments of this sort. 
The Israelites under Joshua, we are told, smote no less 
than thirty and one kings, all of that country, when they 
took possession of the land. (Josh. 12:7 — 24.) Abra- 
ham did not hesitate with three hundred and eighteen 
seWants, to pursue after Chedoriaomer and the kings 
that were with him, after they had subdued several 
kingdoms. (Gen. 14.) He was himself, in every re- 
spect, an independent sovereign in tlte country» and his 
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vast famUy of servants, formed a little kingdom aroimd 
him. He was even considered a mighty prince among 
the inhabitants of the land. (Gen, 23: 6.) Such, also, 
Isaac was held to be. The king of Gerar said unto him. 
Go from us, for thou art much mightier than we^ (Geii, 
26: 16.) Soion, however, some nations began to show a 
much larger appearance* They grew to be great and 
strong. This tended gradually to put an end to such 
very- small kingdoms. They could not stand alone, 
when powerful empires were rising in the earth. Yet 
there were always in the east some who never could be 
brought to forsake the sim^yle manner of government, 
■whidd prevailed among their ancestors. They remained 
independent tribes, each ruled by its own head with 
sovereign power, and forming in reality a little govern- 
ment by itself, though manyx)f them mi^ht be classed 
together as oiie general people, and might consider 
themselves such by reason of their common origin. 
These were such as dwelt in the wilderness, moving 
through it with unsettled habitation,, and bidding defi- 
ance to the mightiest monarqhs of the earth in the midst 
of its safe and broad retreat Thev are found there in 
the same independent condition to this day« 

SECTION II. 

GENERAL MANNER OT THE ANCIENT 
ISRAELITISH GOVERNMENT. 

Amid the nations of the earth in ancient times^ the 
Jews were a peculiar people. J^ot only their religion, 
but their government also, was established b^ divine 
authority. The principles according to which it w as to 
proceed, were solemnly settled by God himself, after 
their deliverance from the bondage of Egypt 

Before that time, the simple, original patriarchal man- 
ner of government had prevailed among thep. They 
were separated into tribes, and ^hese again into various 
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branches or families, according to th«r generations. 
Each grcat family had its head, and each tribe iXsprincc^ 
chosen out of the several heads of the families it con- 
tained. These were called the eldeij of Israel, This 
general plan of having the nation divided into tribes and 
families, with particular heads appointed over them, was 
not given up when the government of the nation was 
regulated with new authority afterwards. On the con- 
trary, it was sanctioned by the Most High, and secured 
by tne system of laws which he published through his 
servant Moses. There was, as we shall soon see, a wise 
reason in the general de«gn of God for keeping the 
whole people thus separated into its several branches, 
from age to age. 

The common natural object of g6veniment is to pro- 
mote the happiness and comfort of men in society, by 
securing to tnem life, liberty, property, and peace, and 
assisting their improvement m Knowledge and every 
useful art Considered in this light, it is a most merciful 
appointment of God, though often abused by the wicked- 
ness of men, like other good ^ts of heaven, and turned 
into an instrument of oppression and evil. But the Jew- 
ish government was formed peculiariy with a view to 
answer another great end. While it was so arranged as 
to be suited well to the proper design of other govern- 
ments, its particular frame was organized and adjusted 
by the Almighty with special reference to the interests 
of his church, God chosj? the Jewish people out of the 
nations of the earth, to be his visible church, to main- 
tain his worship and to preserve the true religion in the 
midst of an idolatrous world, till the fullness of time ap- 
pointed for the coming of Christ. This wis the great de- 
sign of their separation, and their civil, as well as their 
religious state, was ordered with a peculiar regard to the 
securing of it. The one was made to agree with and 
as»^t the other, in promoting the same high purpose. 
The kingdom^ therefoi'e, was intimately connected with 
the church. They wei'e made up of the same society; 
to belong to the one, was to belong to the other, and to 
be cast out of the one, was to lose at the same time the 
privileges of the other. God was, in a special and di- 
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rect waVf concerned with the instkution and order of 
each. The two were blended closely together, so as to 
m^e one complex system. The laws which were made 
for the |;ovemment of the nation, were associated with 
those wnich regarded directly the interests of religion, 
in such a manner as to form together a single plan, 
wisely arranged for that most excellent end which has 
been mentioned. The Israelitish commonwealth was 
organized and established by Divine care, merely that it 
.might be a sort of outward frame for the preservaticm 
•of the Israelitish church. . Although thereiore the laws 
.and institutions g^ven by the Lord to the Jewbh people, 
are pn^rly distinguished into two general classes, such 
as relate to religion, and such as reliate to civil society, a 
,yeltg^ous defflgn, nevertheless, may be discoveredln some 
iineasure running through all; and the reason of most 
of the peculiar features which civil society was made to 
bear, is to be sought in their relation to religion, rather 
"than in any mere political purpose. 

The whole system of government aimed to secure the 
worship of the only true God, and to preserve his truth 
from corruption. It was forpied therefore in such a way 
as to be a strong barrier against all idolatry, and in such 
a way as was likely to render it lasting as well as ejfec' 
tuaL Its laws, while they were adapted to secure the 
temx)oral peace and prosperity of the people, and to jxtr^ 
petuate the kingdom for many ages, were framed in the 
most wise manner for- shutting out every form of false 
religion and maintaining the worship of the one Grod 
that created heaven and earth* 

As a first grand measure for securing the end which 
he had in view, God offered himsetf to be the Arm^of the 
nation.- While he was the supreme ruler of all the 
earth, he proposed to take that lavoured people, to be a 
fiecuHar treasure unto him above all fieo/ilet said to go- 
vern them himself with a special care as their Lawgiver 
and Sovereign. By a most solemn covenant at Mount 
^nai, they agreed to receive him as such, and to be go- 
verned entirely b^ him, not only as a churchy but also as 
a hcly nation, (£x. 19^: 3 — 8.) In this character he af- 
terwards gave laws, decided iinportaat que8tion«^«sf duty, 
T 2 
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threatened punishment and caused them tobeexeeuted, 
and provided ways in which he might be at any time con- 
sulted in cases dP difficulty or doubt. He interposed con- 
tinually with his authority in the affairs of the nation, 
making known his will and reproving what was wrong 
in the measures of the kingdom; by his appointed mes- 
sengers; and oftentimes puttin^orth his sovereign pow- 
er, to controul or correct those measures, by means ci 
his almighty firmfidence, in such a way as was not used 
with other people. The form of goveimment under him 
was allowed to vary, but his special sovereignty was still 
maintained. Moses was his servant, who published his 
laws, and under his continual direction led the nation 
from Egypt to the borders of Canaan. Joshua, under 
the same direction, was made its commander in chief, to 
conduct the people into the promisM land, and to lead 
them in their battles till they got posscission of it Af- 
terwards, at various times, extraordinary Judaea were 
raised up to govern. They were Intrusted with great 
power, and regarded with much hohour; but they were 
only officers acting for God, as he called them one after 
another, from time to time, into service. At length, in 
the latter part of Samuel's life, the pec^le demanded a 
king, such as other nations hdd, to judge them. God 
commanded the prophet to reprove them, as: having sin- 
ned against him by this demand. " They have rejected 
me," he declared, " that I should not reign over them.** 
Yet he suffered them to have their desire^ (1st Sam. 
8: 5—22. 12: 12.) Still, however, he did not withdraw 
himself from the supreme direction Of the kingdom. 
(1st. Sam. 12: 16-^22.) He pointed out the king who 
should be chosen, and required him to rule the nation 
with continual regard to divine direction. Because 
Saul refused to obey, the kingdom was taken from him 
and given to David. By his prophets the Lx>rd continu- 
ed to direct and reprove the proceedings of govern- 
ment, and from time to time he punished obstinate re- 
sistance to his will, by calamities sent in his righteous 
providence for that express end. Thus king ami people 
were made to remember and feel that God was the pro- 
per sovereign of the nation. At last, by way of seirere 
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punishment, he sent them into captivity; yet he soon 
brought them back again, and lestablished them wider 
his care, once more, in their own land. There, though 
his immediate direction by means of his prophets was m 
a short time withheld, he still watched over their aifairs 
with a peculiar and continual providence, afflicting ^sore- 
ly for sm, and yet preserving the nation from ruin with 
great deliverances, till the great end of their separation 
from the rest of the worid was answered fully, with the 
introduction of a new and better covenant by the Lord 
Jesus Christ (Heb. 8: 6—13.) Then he cast them off; 
and for their dreadful guilt, scattered them "among 
all peq>le, from the one end of the earth even unto 
the other," as they are fpund to this day. (Deut 
28: 64.) 

God being properly the king of the nation, the pecple 
were placed under a two-fold obligation to honour him, 
and to observe that religion which he appointed. As 
the Lord of heaven anof of earth, their Maker they 
were bound to obey him in all things, and to ddight in 
his service; but besides this, they were bound to yield 
obedience and homafjeto him as their na^onal monarch. 
All such ^eral duties as subjects in all kingdoms owe 
to their kmgy were, among the Israelites, due to God 
Thus, the claims of religion at once became also claims 
of government, and the good order of the state was, in 
its nature, essentially blended with the good order of the 
church. Rejgard to the principles and institutions of 
the true religion could not be dispensed with, without 
unfaithfulness and insult to the sovereign of the king- 
dom, as well as to the infinite and etemaV Ruler of the 
universe. Such neglect, therefore, called for punish- 
ment as a civil offence as weQ as exposed to the anger 
of Heaven, in its character of a religious one. Idc^atry 
was not only impietifj as a departure from the true God, 
but treason also, as it set itself directly in opposition to 
the authority and honour of the kin^. The whole law 
of the kingdom, therefore, exerted its utmost force to 
prevent it, and to punish it, when it did appear under 
any form, with the most extreme severity. In corrupt 
times, indeed, it prevailed, notwithstanding, in the land; 
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but it was because there was no £utlift]]ile» amonp 
those whose duty it was to maintain the principles of the 

Sovemment; they were all, in such cases, tramplei un- 
er foot 

The evil of idolatiy was guarded against in two gene* 
ral wavs; by regulations directly opposing its errors and 
direcUy enforcing the principles of the true religion, 
and also by reflations that tended indirectly to the 
same end, oy hindering, as far as possible, all free and 
general intercourse with idolatrous nations. Idolatry 
reigned through the world, and the Jews discovered 
themselves ever ready to be carried away by its tempta- 
tions. There was need, therefore, of a oulwark. doubly 
secured, to keep that single people, for hundreds of 
years, safe from its total desolation. 

How strongl)r every thing opposed to the worship of 
the one only fiving and true God was directly and posi^ 
tively forbidden, and what severe punishments were de- 
creed against all such offences; and how solemnly the 
several duties of obedience to that God, and regard to 
his appointed worship were required to be observed, it 
is neemess to say. 1 he law was full of express precepts 
of this sort It set itself not only against every actual 
idolatrous practice, but al^ against the use of customs 
in any way that were connected with idolatry amoi^ 
the heathen; lest by any means such customs mi^t 
prove an enticement to lead men into the evil with 
which they were commonly jcmied* Thus it was for* 
bidden to plant a grove of any trees near the altar of 
the Lord; to round the comers of the head, or to mar 
the comers of the beard ; to make baldness between the 
eyes for the dead, &c These were customs connected 
with idolatry. Thus, there is reason to believe, a num- 
ber of particular laws had a special reference to super- 
stitious and idolatrous usages that were common among 
other people at that time. Some that now seem strange 
and difficult to explain, probably had much of th«r 
meaning and design in a regai^d to usages of this son, 
which they were made to prevent 

It was altogether necessary, however, in order to s&* 
cure the end m view, that, in adklition to all the care of 
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direct &nd positive laws» the people shouk) be kept as 
much as possible, separate from all other nations. Evil 
communications always tend to oommt good manners; 
and the Israelites for a long time snowed themselves 
very prone to be spoiled by the smallest intercourse 
with their idolatrous neighbours. It was, therefore, a 
wise and merciful arrangement in the genev^ plan of * 
their government, to cut them oiF, by every means^ 
fix>m such familiar intercourse, and to make them a 
pec^le dwelling alone , and not reckoned among the na-^ 
tiona. (Numb. 33: 9.) 

For this end, they were settled in ^e land of Canaan; 
a country not large enough to invite or to allow otiber 
people from abroad to come and dwell among them; 
yet sufficient in all respects for their support, and 
abounding with the most excellent natural advantages; 
(Lev, 20: 24, 26.) They were required to drive out or 
destroy all the idolatrous Canaanites, that they might 
not be a snare to lead them into sin. The destruction 
of that race was called down upon them bv their sins. 
The measure of their iniquity was fuU, ana the Isradr- 
ites were commanded to destroy them without mercy. 
Without a command from God, they would have had 
no right to attack them in this way; because it is not for . 
men to decide when and how the anger of God, in 
such cases, calls for the execution of punishment But 
when the command is ^ven, it woiud be sin not to 
obey. The will of God is the best reason in the world 
for whatever measure it demands. He may use what- 
ei^r means to himself seem best, to accomplish his 
righteous purposes. He had as much right to send 
the Israelites to destroy cities, men, women, and chil- 
dren, as to send upon them the same destruction by 
means of a famine, a pestilence, or an earthquake. 
There was not, therefore, any thing to be blamed, 
in tlie severe treatment of the Canaanites. It was the 
work of God, the Judge of the whole earth, perform- 
ed by such instrumentality as he saw fit solemnly to 
employ. 

While care was taken to root out these widced na- 
tions, the Jews were forbidden, also, to make marriages 
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vith idolaters. «* Thy daughter," says the law, ** thoa 
shalt not give uato his son, itor his daughter shalt thou 
tdJLe unto thy son; for they will turn awav thy son from 
following me, that he may serve other Gfods." (Deut 
7: 3, 4.) Again; no encouragement was given to com- 
merce. The manner in which the state was arranged, 
tended to hinder it. The law which forbade the tak- 
ing of interest for money lent, which under any form 
is called tisuty in the Old Testament, implied that 
commerce was not to be pursued, and served to prevent 
it Where there is no interest lawful on money, mer- 
chants cannot thrive. Thus, while the Tyrians, just 
above them, w;ere the most commercial people in the 
world, and carried on a traffic with almost every na- 
^cm, the Israelites, though their country was bcHxiered 
sdl sdong OR one ^de by the sea, for a long time had no-' 
thing to do with this business at all, and never were 
brought, for any considerable period, to engage in it, 
except to a small extent In this way they were great- 
ly preserved from intercourse with strangers, and 
the introduction of strange fashions and notions. They 
were a nation cf farmers. There was made a necessi- 
lu that they should be such, in the way the land was 
divided. 

By the direction of God, the whole land was regulaiiy 
divided, when it was first settled by the IsraeUtes, so 
as to secure to every family its proper, particular share. 
(Numb. 53: 53, 54. 34: 13—18.) First, each tribe was 
to receive its district of country, distinct from the rest 
Then each great family was to have allotted to it, its 
right proi>ortion out of the district that fell to its tribe. 
Lastly, this proportion of each such family was to be 
again measured Off into as many parcels as it ccxitained 
men who were to inherit Thus eveiy Israelite had his 
own inheritance assigned to him in tlie beginning, to be 
handed down to his posterity after him. He lived, too, 
in the midst of his kmdred. Every neighbourhood was 
made up of relations, nearly connected by blood in pro- 
portion as their lands lay nigh to each other. Care was 
taken, toot, that this state of things should not alter. 
Land was forbidden ever to be sold from one to another, 
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SO as to. pass entirely away from the &inily to which it 
had been given, "The land," God said, "shaH not 
be sold for ever; for the land is mine; for ye are stran- 
gers and srjoumers v^ith me.*' (Lev. 25:23.) Land 
mi^ht be parted with, but only for a time. In the jrear 
•of jubilee, it was required to come back to the original 
owner or his children. When sold, therefore, and 
bought, the price was always determined according to 
the time that was yet to come before the next jubilee. 
It was just what tne use of it for that time, longer or 
shorter, was considered to be worth. Nor was the per- 
son obliged to wait till the jubilee^ if he became able 
himself, or if his near friend was willing for him, to buy 
it back again before. Whenever a price, answering to 
the time that was still to' come according to tiie rate at 
which it had been sold, was offered to the purchaser, he 
was obliged at once to give it up. (Lev. 25: 13 — 28.) 
In this way, no family was allowed ever to be left with- 
out its proper inheritance. Every Israelite was born 
an heir to some land, and forced, m some measure, to 
be a farmer. There could be no great estates owned 
by single men; nor, on the other hand, was there room 
for such a thing as perfect, hopeless beg^arv. A pretty 
general equality was secured. Every jubilee made 
every Israelite an independent man. There were 
times, indeed, when this advantage was not enjoyed. 
We read of wicked men joining house to house, and 
laying field to field, till there was no place, that they 
might be placed alone in the midst (» the earth: (Is. 
5:8;) but it was done in defiance of law. Those were 
times of dreadful corruption, in which the rights of 
men were torn ft*om them by violence, and justice had 
no place in the government. We have seen before, 
that only sons inherited, if there were any; the distinc- 
tion of families was kept up in the male line. But if 
there were no sons, daughters were to receive the in- 
heritance; they were, however, in such case, to marry 
within the "fapiily of the tribe of their father," and 
their children were to be counted as belonging to the 
family of their father, and representatives of his name, 
instead of passing into the lines of the houses to which 
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Chdr husbands belonged. (Numb. 27: 1—11. 36: 1 — 12.) 
In other cases, daughters might marry into any tribe; 
-and when married, they passed altogether away from 
the inheritance of their fathers. 

While this plan of securing to every family its estate, 
tended greatly to promote the happmess and strength 
of the nation, ana to bring the whole country into a 
state of the most perfect cultivation, it could not but 
have a powerful influence, too, to keep the Isi:aelites in 
their o¥m land, and to hinder strangers from settling 
much among them. It is easy to see how it must have 
hindered foreign commerce. Be^des, however, it form- 
ed a strong hold upon every Israelite, to keep him from 
withdrawing to other nations. He had property in his 
own country, which, at the same time, he could not sell, 
if he wished to leave it. To go abroad to live, was to 
lose his estate, A strong attachment, too, was na- 
turally formed to the place where his fathers had 
always lived, which would not endure the thought of 
forsaking it 

While God himself was the supreme ruler of the na- 
tion, oixlering its civil as well as religious affairs with a 
special direction, there was still, at all times, some re- 
gular form of human government under him, by which 
the business of the kingdom was cari'ied on, and its 
laws put in execution. This, as we have seen, was in 
some respects different at different periods. 

In the original form of this government, each tribe 
had its own rulers, and formed, in many respects, a 
distinct and independent government withm itsdf. The 
manner of government, in its general plan, was accord- 
ing to the ancient patriarchal fashion, from which it 
had been received. Every tribe had its prince^ and 
each of the greater and also of the lesser families into 
which it was divided, had its head. The law required 
judges to be appointed in every city, whose business it 
was to judge the people not only of the city itself, but 
also of the country, with its villages, for some distance 
round; so that in this way the whole land was furnished 
with judges. (Deut. 16:18.) There was another class 
of persons, clothed with some authority and much re* 
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spect, who were scattered ia like manner tbroug^hoat 
the land. The}r are called, in the English Bible, offir 
cers. Mention is made of these in the account c^ the 
oppression which the people suffered in Eg;ypt. (Ex. 5: 
6, 14.) The same law, afterward, which reqmred 
judges to be appointed in every city, commanded that 
these officers snould be so appointed also. The judges 
and officers had both their particular business to attend 
to; their particular departments of duty, which, by 
their office, they were called to have in charge; but be- 
sides this, they bore apart also in the business of public 
government Each city was governed by a council or 
senate, that seems to have been made up of all the 
Aeads of families, or elders, judges, and officers, who 
belonged to it or to the neighbourhood around it. When 
measures, of a more general sort, suck as concerned 
several cities or the whole tribe, were to be considered^ 
a general assembly was called of aU the heads, judges^ 
and officers in the tribe, together with its prince^ This 
assembly, in each tribe, managed its government, in all 
cases that did not touch direc&y the mterests of other 
tribes or of the nation in general, as if it had been an 
independent state. Thus we read of particular tribes 
even undertaking and carrying on wars on their own 
account, with which the rest appear not to have med* 
died, f Josh. 17: 15—18. Judg. 4: m) In the time of 
Saul, the two tribes and the half one which Mved on the 
east side of Jordan, Carried on in this way, by them- 
selves, a very great war. (1st Chron. 5: 18 — ^23.) So> 
also, the tribe of Simeon had its own wars, as late as 
the reign of Hczekiah. (1st Chron. 4: 39 — 43.) Hence 
we find the Israelites, as their ancient history is set be- 
fore us, continually proceeding, in all their political 
movements, by trioes or families. 

The government which each tribe had within itsplf, 
answered a large part of the purposes for which go- 
vernment is wanted in any country; but still there was 
need of something more to bind all into one nation. 
There was, therefore, a national assembly or senate^ 
made up of the princes, heads, judges, ana officers of 
all the tribes, which met at times, to deliberate upon 

Vol. I. U 
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Suestions which concerned the general mterest, and to 
ecide upon measures that regarded the order or 'wel- 
fare of the whole people. (Josh. 23: 3. 24: 1. } 

It is not altogether clear, what was the particular 
business of the officen, mentioned above, who were to 
be appointed in every city.. They are supposed to have 
been persons chosen to keep the genealogical table* of 
the Israelites. In these tables were carefully recorded 
all the births, marriages, and deaths, of every family. 
Among the Jews, it was a matter of great importance 
to have accurately preserved, from generation to gene- 
ration, every line of descent along the male ade of 
houses. The custom had its beginning with the com- 
mencement of society. The whole manner vS. the Is- 
raelitish commonwealth tended to cherish and confirm 
its power. The way in which inheritances passed 
downward in families, rendered it necessary to keep 
regular records of eenealogies, such as never could be 
disputed. It was, therefore, a public care. The office 
of those who were appointed to take charge of it, was 
regarded as one of great importance, and persons of 
more than common abilities were sought to fill it. By 
reason of this care, every Israelite could, without any 
difficulty, trace the line of his pedigree back to Abra- 
ham, the father of the nation, and so oack to Adam, the 
father of the human race. Thus, Matthew and Luke 
were able, without any trouble, to give the genealogy 
of our Saviour. (Matt 1: 1 — 16. Luke 3: 23 — 38.) 
There was a wise counsel of God, for the manifestation 
of his truth, in so ordering it by his providence, that 
there should be such a careful distinction of families 
among the Jews, and such a careful record kept of 
their genealogies. By this means, a most satisfactory 
fulfilment of several great prophecies concerning the 
Messiah was made to appear, when he came. It had 
been foretold that he was to be the seed of Abraham, 
of the tribe of Judah, and the son of David. (Gen. 22: 
18.49:10. 2d Sam. r: 12— 16. Ps. 89:4. 132:11. Acts 
2: 30.) When Jesus appeared, he answered to all these 
prophecies; and there was such evidence of it in the 
public records of the families of the tribe of Judah, that 
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noibody could dream of contradicting it Matthew, 
therefore, from these records, published his genealogy, 
tracing the line of Joseph's house down from Abraham 
and David. Luke has given us the pedigree of Mary's 
family, starting with her father Heli, and carrying it 
back to the same sources. Soon after, all this business 
of recording genealogies was thrown into con^sion. 
The nation was scattered and its families disordered. 
They are still a separate people, but no one among 
them can declare his ancient pedigree. By this they 
ought to know that the Messiah has come; for how 
could it now be certainly known, if he were yet to come, 
that he was cf the tribe of Judah and of the house Da- 
vid? Since God has long ago made it impossible to 
prove such a descent in any case, they ought to believe 
that the Messiah has already lon^ ago made his appear- 
ance. But they blindly expect him still, and refuse the 
only Saviour, Jesus of Nazareth. 

We do not hear of Judges among the Israelites, till 
after their departure out of Egypt For a while at 
first, Moses himself was the only judge, and all causes, 
great and small, were carried before him. By the ad- 
vice of Jethro, however, which God sanctioned, he 
made a great number of higher and lower judges for the 
nation. ** He chose able men out of all Israel, and 
made them heads over the people, Itders of thousands, 
rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens. 
And they judged the peqjle at aU seasons: the hard 
causes they brought unto Moses; but every small mat- 
ter they judged themselves." Cases which judges of a 
lower kind could not decide, or in which their decision 
was not considered just, were carried befoi'e those of a 
higher order; and if the matter was too hard for the 
highest of all, the judges of thousands, it came before 
Moses himself. A^er their settiement in Canaan, the 
people, as we have seen, were always to have judges in 
every city. Weighty causes were to be carried to the 
place chosen of God, and there laid before the priests 
and the person who should be, at the time, clothed with 
the authority of supreme judge. TDeut 17:8 — 10.) 
When the nation came to be ruled oy kings, the king 
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himself was the supreme judge. It was common for 
him, however, to consult with the high priest, and to 
seek judgment from his lip& 

The tnbe of Levi held a most important place in the 
nation. The influence which it possessed, extended it- 
self throughout the whole frame of government. It 
was consecrated, especially to the service of God; with- 
drawn from the common pursuits of life, not allowed to 
possess a particular territory like the other tribes, and 
scattered into every district of the land. To it was 
committed the care of religion, and naturally along with 
this came the care of education. The nature of their 
profession led them to cultivate knowledge more than 
others, and afforded them, also, opportunity, such as no 
others had, for acquiring it The learning of the na- 
tion, therefore, was found principally in this tribe. 
Hence, places of trust and authority came, very natural- 
ly, to be filled in general by Levites. As they were 
skilful to handle the pen, they were made, wherever 
they could be found, scribes and keepers of the genealo- 
gies. As they were called to be familiar with the law 
and with learning in general, they were, in like manner, 
selected in preference to others, to be judges. In the 
time of David, we are told, six thousand of them were 
oMcera &iid judges through the land,' (IstChron. 23:4.) 
The law made it th& business of the priests to explain 
its. meaning, and to pronounce judgment in all difficult 
cases. The priest's lips were to keep knowledge, and 
the law was to be sought at his mouth. It was not re- 
quired, however, that the common judges should be 
taken out of any particular tribe. It was only the 
general superiority of the tribe of Levi over the rest, in 
point of learning, which caused the judges, in the time 
of the kings, to be commonly taken out of it 

Kinjgji in the east, at the present day, exercise a most 
imlimited power over their subjects, being restrained bj 
no law, and having respect to no other regular authon- 
ty. • We know that it was in this way, alw), they ruled, 
in most of those countries, in ancient times. In the I»- 
raelish government, however, their power was in many 
respects restrained. The whde nature of the goivemr 
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ment tended to foifoid absolute or tyrannical authority 
in the monarch. God was the supreme Sovereign of 
the nation, and its aiFmrs were at all times so ordered, 
that its kings were made to feel themselves under his 
controul. The system of religious law which he had es- 
tablished, was a strong barrier in the way of proud pre- 
sumption. The firieata were the ministers ot the Most 
Hieh, appointed to maintain the authority of that law, 
ana to withstand all departure from its principles: if 
faithful, their influence was sufficient to check even 
royal power, when it transgressed its proper line. The 
profiheta were messengers of the Almighty, which kings 
were constrained to hear and compdled to re«>ect—- 
even such of them as hated their message and 'desired 
to cast off their allegiance to God. The peculiar /irori- 
dence with which the nadon was governed, conspired 
with all this influence to confound the ambition cf prin- 
ces, and make them mindful of their subjection to the 
Holy One of Israel. The general manner of the king- 
dom, too, which we have just been considering, tendol 
to prevent arbitrary power in kings. There was too 
much of the old patriarchal style, in its confederacy of 
tribes and families, to allow any thing at all like, des- 
potism in the throne. The law of Moses, because'God 
foresaw that the nation would have kings, prescribed 
certain rules, to be observed when they should be 
chosen. (Deut 17: 14 — ^2a) It appears, moreover, • 
that a formal contract, or covenant, was made between 
the elders of the people and their kings, in which the 
Toy^ duties and powers were solemnly stated. The 
covenant was committed to writing and carefully pre- 
served. Thus, we are informed, when Saul was made 
king, ** Samuel told the people the manner of the king- 
dom, and wvote it in a book, and laid it up before the 
Lord." (1st Sam. 10:25.) So when David was anointed 
in Hebron, it is said that he made a lecLguc with the 
dders of Israel before the Lord. (2d Sam. 5: 3.) Reho- 
boam foolishly refused to agree to the reasonable terms 
which were proposed to lum by the pe(yple, and in con- 
sequence of it, ten tribes immediately rejected his claim 
u 2 
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t* the kingdom, and sGosht for thoiMdives mother 
moiiflfcb* 

It was the baflDew of the king to secure obedience to 
the laws, and to punish such as broke them. He had 
power to declare war and to make peace, and to admin^ 
uter justice with supreme authority* He could g^rant 
pdrdon to offenders, and he could sentence them to im- 
mediate death. He was considered the military head 
of the army. He was not, however, expected to go al- 
ways himself to war; he might employ generals to coo- 
duct his forces in his stead It is hardly necessary to 
say, that in some instances his power was gpeatly 
abused, and that not nnfrequently the boundaries of 
right were daringly overleaped, and the privileges of 
die people disregarded, in ^ite of all the security with 
which they were defended. The wickedness of man 
has produced such instances of evil in every govern- 
ment. 



SECTION III. 

JEWISH GOVERNMENT AFTER THE CAP- 
TIVITY. 

The CafUivity put a complete end to the kmgdom of 
Itraelf made up oi the ten tribes who revolted from Re. 
hoboam. The kingdom of Judah was still preserved. 
It embraced the tiibe and family from which the Mes-^ 
dah was to come; and all the privileges and promUes 
which had been granted to the seed of Abraham, the 
church of God, were confined to it as the only proper 
stock of the Jewish nation. During their captivity, tney 
were sdU allowed to retain something dfthe plan of 
government which had been invuse before. Vve read 
of their eiders, and of the chitf of the fathers of leraei. 
It appears, also, that they had a prince or governor of 
their own, who ruUd them under the supreme authori^ 
off Uie king of the country. After their return to their 



nani^t land* while they contixiaed in subjettion to the 
Peraans and afterwards to the Greeks, they had, we 
know, a chief magistrate as well as other officers of 
their own, by whom the government was managed. 
When there was no other regularly appointed chief 
magistrate, it seems that it was common for the lugh 
priest to exercise the duties of that office. In the time 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, the nation recovered its free- 
dom, after a long war, carried on with great bravery 
under the conduct of Judas, sumamed Maccabeus, and 
his brothers Jonathan and Simon. These held, one 
after another, the office of high priest, and became, at 
the same time, firinces, ruling the kingdom with inioS- 
pendent and sovereign power. For something more than 
a hundred years, the affairs of the nation were managed 
by persons of this illustrious family, who sustained at 
once the dignity of high priests and the authority of 
kings. Then it fell under the dominion of the Romans, 
about sixty years before the birth of our Saviour. 

For a time, the Romans made but little change in the 
manner of the government. They exercised, however, 
the right of appointing its highest ruler. Instead of 
leaving the chief civil authority with the high priest, as 
It had been before, they bestowed it upon Antipater, the 
father of Herod. Afterwards, Herod himself was en- 
trusted with the government, and had conferred upon 
him the title of king of Judea, By his will, which the 
Roman Emperor Augustus allowed to stand, he divided 
his dominions among his three sons, Archelaus, Herod 
Antipas, and Herod Philip. Archelaus had Judea, Sa- 
maria, and Idumea, and bore the title of Mthriarch, 
which means. Ruler, or chief of the nation^ with a 
promise from Augustus that he should, after sometime, 
receive the name and all the dignity of a king, if he 
conducted himself in a manner worthy of such (JUstinc- 
tion. Herod Antipas and Philip bore the title of 
T^trarcha, (Luke 3: 1.) The wora Tetrarch signifies, 
in its original meaning. Rider of the fourth hart of a 
country. The office is said to have been borrowed 
firom the Gauls. Three tribes of these barbaroas people^ 
at a certain time, came into Asia Minor, and by force 
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took from the king of Bithvnia a part of his country* 
whefe they settled themselves, and called the dvitnct 
from their own name, Galatia, The Galatians to 
whom Paul wrote, i/ere their descendants. Bach of 
these tribes was divided into four parts, and each fourth 
part had a chief magistrate of its own, under the gen- 
eral authority of the king. These diief mag^rates 
were Tetrarchs. Afterwards, the name was given to 
governors who ruled some district of country imder an 
emperop or king, thourh it was not the fiurth part^ 
precisely, of any kin^om. Herod and Philip ruled 

Sch over less Uian a fourth part of Judea. A Tetrarch, 
ough depoident on the Roman Emperor, was yet al- 
lowed to govern the pec^le who were under him, alto- 
gether according to tiis own pleasure. An Ethnarch, 
hoi|ever, was superior in point of rank; he was honour- 
ed and addressed by his subjects as a kin^. (Matt. 
2: 22.) A Tetrarch was sometimes distinguished with 
the same title. (Matt. 14: 9. ) 

In the tenth year of his reign, Archelaus, for his ex- 
ceedingly bad government, was deprived of his authori-' 
tv and banish^ out of the land. His territories were 
then annexed to the province of Syria, and so came un- 
der such government as was common in other provinces 
of the great Roman empire. This took place when 
Quirinus, or Cyrtnius^ was Preadent of Syria. A go- 
vernor was placed over Judea, who had the title of 
Procurator, and was dependent upon the President of 
Syria. Such were Pilate, Felix, and Festus. These 
procurators, or governors, though they were t)fficers 
under authoritv in the great empire, had, nevertheless^ 
very great authority in the provmces wWch Uiey ruled, 
and held in their hands the power of life and death, 
Herod Agrippa reigned over the country a while, with 
the title Si king, after our Saviour's death; but only a 
short time. (Acts 12 : 1—4, 19—23. ) 

The procurators of Judea resided generally at Cesa- 
rea; but on the great festivals, or when any tumult was 
feared, they went to Jerusalem, that by their presence 
they might hinder disorder, or suppress it if it made its 
appearance. They were allowed to keep in the countiy. 
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for ^e purpose of maintaining their attthonty, six com- 
panies or bands of Roman soldiers, each consisting of 
several hundred men. JFive of these bands were sta- 
tioned at Cesarea and one at Jerusalem, in a tower close 
by the temple. (Matt 27: 27, 28. Acts 10: 1. 21: 31. 
27: 1.) The Centurions who are mentioned in the New 
Testament, were officers under the chief captain of a 
band. (Matt 8: 8, 9.) The name signifies one who has 
the command of precisely a hundred men; but each 
centurion had not always so many. We must not con- 
found the chief captain of the Roman band, with an^ 
ther officer, called the cafitain of the temple, This.laS 
was a Jewish officer^ a priest of high standing, who had 
command of the bands of Levites that were appointed 
to guard the temple. (John 18: 3, 12. Acts 4: 1. 5:24, 
26. ) When more than one such captain are spoken of, 
we are to understand by them, the captains of single 
bands under the command of the chief officer. (LuJ^e 
22:4,52.) 

As a Roman province, the nation was required, under 
the government of the procurators, to pay regular tri- 
bute. It was a privilege granted to the Jews which was 
not commonly allowed, that persons from among them- 
selves were' generally appointed to manage and collect 
the taxes. The office of chief tax-collector, was one of 
some distinction and of much profit. Each had a par- 
ticular district appropriated to his management, havine 
paid to the government a certain price for the right of 
collecting all its taxes. To secure the collection, he 
employed a number of inferior tax-gatherers, who tods: 
their several stations in places where tribute was to be 
received; and took in all the particular tdls. These 
were usually taken from the lowest rank of society, and 
were often very worthless in their character. , Greedy 
of gadn, they were frequently guilty of fraud and extor- 
tion. Accordingljr, tl^y were in all the provinces hearti- 
ly hated and despised; out especially were they detested 
among the Jews, who always felt the whole matter of 
paying tribute to a foreign power to be an exceeding 
grievance and disgrace, and could not endure such as 
bore any part in collecting it Hence, the tax-gatherers, 
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ocfiublicaMy were reckoned in the same class with the 
vilest sinners, such as thieves, harlots, &c. It, was con^ 
sidered a great scandal, that our Saviour consented to 
sit at meat with persons held to be so infamous. But 
he came to seek and save that which was lost; and 
among this low class of unprincipled men, the grace of 
his gospel was made far more enectual than among the 
self-Mgnteous Pharisees. 2^ccheus was one of those 
chief-collectors that have been mentioned, who employ- 
ed the common tax-gatherers under them. Matthew, 
tj|ie apostle, was a publican of the latter sort; a common 
tax-gatherer, who seems to have been caiing only for 
filthy lucre, till the voice of Jesus fell upon his ear, as 
he sat at the receifU ofcmtom^ with the solemn call fol- 
LOjr ME. That call was attended with a divine power; 
for at once, *' he left all, rose u}), and followed him !" 

Judgest as well as other magistrates, were regularly 
api>ointed in sufficient number among the people, on 
their return from the captivity. (Ezra 7:25.) Cases 
that were more than commonly difficult, were brought 
for some time either before the chief magistrate of the 
state, such as Zerubbabel was, and Ezra, and Nehe- 
miah, or before the high priest At length, however, 
a supreme court dL justice was established, called the 
Sankedrinu No mention is made in history of this 
council being in existence before the time of the Mac- 
cabee& Some indeed have thought, that its origin is to 
be found as far back as the time of Moses. On a cer- 
tain occasion in the wilderness, when Moses was greaUy 
distressed with the weight of the burden that rested 
upon him, God commanded him to choose seventy men 
of the elders of Israel, whom he promised to qualify by 
his Spirit that they might assist him in the heavy charp;e« 
(Num. 11: 10-^17, 24 — 30.) This council, according 
to the opinion just mentioned, was intended to be a last- 
ing supreme court in the kingdom, and was actually- 
continued age after age till the latest times of the nation; 
so that the Sanhedrim, of which we hear after the cap- 
tivity was in reality but the same institution. But we 
find no notice of any such a council being in existence, 
during the whole period from the death ^ Moses to the 
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captivity, and the history of the Bible naturally leares 
upon the mind the idea, that no tribunal of the sort was 
known. The coun^i df seventy appointed in the wih 
« demess, seems to have been formed merely for the time 
which then was, that it might take a share with Moses 
in the burden of government, and contribute by its in- 
fluehce to support his administration in the midst of so 
' rebellious a people. As its members one after another 
died, their places were not filled up, and so it came to 
an end with that generation. The panhedrim after the 
captivity was entirely a new council; though, no doubtt 
it was meant to be an imitation in SQme respects of that 
ancient institution. 

The Sanhedrim was composed of seventy or seventy- 
two members selected from the chief firiestSf the elders, 
or heads of families, and the scribes. The high priest 
was its president. When they met, it is said that the 
members took their seats in such a way as to form a 
semicircle, with the president in the centre so as to face 
them all. On his right side, sat the vice-president, 
Bext in authority to himself, and on his left, the second 
•vice-president. The council room in which they com- 
monly assembled was not far from the temple, some 
think in the temple; when they pretended to try our 
Saviour, however, they met in the palace of the high 
priest 

The authority of the Sanhedrim was verv great, 
reaching to the affairs both of the church and of the 
state. In the time of Christ, however, its power was 
considerably limited by the Romans. It had still liberty 
to try and pass sentence, but the power of executing the 
sentence, if it called for capital punishment, was taken 
from it and placed altogether in the hands of the Ro- 
man Governor. Thus, when our Saviour was taken to 
be destroyed, he was brought first before the Sanhedrim, 
hastily assembled in the hi^h priest's house, and there, 
after the empty show of a trial, declared to be worthy of 
death. Then, when they had bound him, they led nim 
away in the morning to the Judgment Hall of the Go- 
vernor, and urged him to pass sentence for his cruci* 
fixion. Pilate had full power, as he said himself, to re- 
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leaae him; (John 19: 10.) but, though he was convinced 
of his innocence, he had not virtue enough to let him gp, 
while there seemed a dangei* that his own interest mi^t 
suffer by a refusal to gratify the Jews. To get clear of 
the difficulty, he told them to take him themselves, and 
judge him according to their own taw. But they replied, 
" it is not lawful for iu to put any man to death ;''^ they 
were determined to be satisfied with nothing less than 
his death, and this could not be without sentence from 
Pilate, (John 18: 31.) At length, after an ineffectual at- 
tempt to reason them out of their purpose, the unfaith- 
ful man yielded, ai|d delivered up the Lord of glory to 
be nailed upon the cross. When Stephen was stoned, it 
was not done by the authority of the Sanhedrim, but in 
an unlawful riot 

It was the council of the Sanhedrim that met after 
Lazarus was raised from the dead, to consider what 
measures were to be taken to stop the growing credit of 
Jesus, when Caiaphas the president, at once declared 
that nothing ought to be thought of but his death; utter- 
• ing at the same time a striking prophecy, of which he 
was not himself aware. (John 11: 47 — ^53.) Peter and 
John were brought before it, at a later period, for 
preaching •'through Jesus the resurrection from the 
dead." (Acts 4:5 — 21.) Afterward^ all the apostles to- 
gether were brought before it, and beaten. (Acts 5 : 21 
—41. ) We read of it also in the history of Paul. (Acts 
22:30.23:1,15,20,28.) 

In the time of our Saviour, there was, according to 
Josephus, an inferior tribunal or court of justice in every 
city, consisting of seven judges, which decided causes 
and punished crimes that were not so important or diffi- 
cult alB to require their being carried before the Sanhe- 
drim. Before the Romans took away the power dF 
capital punishment from the naticm, this court could 
sentence a criminal to death by the sword, which was 
conadered the least severe sort of execution. Stoning 
was held to be a heavier punishment, and could be in* 
flicted only by the great council or Sanhedrim. Our 
Saviour referred to these different tribunals, when he 
'Set forth the true spirit of the sixth commandment in 
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his sermcHi on the mount He taught, that wrath and 
malice, which the Jews hardly felt to be dns at all, 
would certainly be called into account and punished, 
and represented anger without cause to be worthy of a 

Sunishment as great as that which was commonly in- 
icted for killing a man, — which they looked upon as 
the only crime that broke the commandment '* W^ho- 
soever is angry with his brother without a cause, shall be 
in danger of the judgment, (or inferior court;) and 
whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, (a word of 
scorn and contempt,) shall be in danger of the council; 
(or Sanhedrim;) but whosoever shall say. Thou fool, (a 
word of spite and malicious reproach,) shall be in dan- 
ger of hell fire." (Matt 5: 22.) Josephus says, this 
court of seven in every city, was the same which the 
law of Moses established from the first, when it required 
judges and officers to be appointed as we have seen al- 
ready. There was a still smaller court of three judges, 
which became common under the Roman government 
It was not, however, a standing tribunal like the oUiers, 
but chosen merely for the occasion, when a particular 
case of law was to be decided, and the parties were wil- 
ling to have it settled in this way. Each party chose 
one man, and tiie two thus chosen selected a third, 
which made up the temporary court The same plan 
of settling disputes by arbitration, is common among 
ourselves. This privilege the Roman laws allowed to the 
Jews, even when they were settled in other countries; 
and as the Christians were at first regarded as only a 
sect of the Jews, they likewise enjoyed the same ad- 
vantage. Hence, the apostle censures the Corinthian 
Christians for carrying their causes before heathen 
magistrates, when they had full liberty to settle them 
among themselves in the way now mentioned. (1st. 
Cor. 6: 1—7.) 

The Jewish nation enjoyed many privileges under the 
dominion of the Romans. They were allowed to prac- 
tice their sacred rites and to continue their whole man- 
ner of religion without restraint; to hold fast their an- 
cient customs; and to live in a considerable degree ac- 
cording to their own laws. Yet after all, as appears 
Vol. I. X 
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from the view which hds just been taken, thdr condition 
was one of complete dependence and subjection. V^th 
the coming of Shiloh, we beheld the sceptre departing 
from Judah and the lawgiver from between his te^ to 
be restored no more. (Gen. 49:10.) The governors 
who ruled the country were very unjust and cruel, and 
the afi&irs of the nation were miserably managed. For 
want of energy in the government, the land was overrun 
with robbers. The spirit of the people too continually 
tended to make the matter grow worse and worse. They 
bore the yoke with extreme reluctance. The idea ot 
being in bondage and paying tnbute to a Gentile nation, 
was not easy to be supported quietly by Jewish feelings. 
•* We be Abraham's seed, and were never in bondi^ to 
any man!" was the language which these fedlngs 
prompted, in the very midst of their national subjection. 
(John 8: 33.) Such leeting, excited as it was by conti- 
imal provocation, could not fail to give rise to frequent 
tumults and insurrections; and these still served to pro- 
duce new evils, only causing the chain of bondage to be 
drawn with more galling tightness, till at length, afiter 
desperate confii^on, violence, and war, they drew down 
complete and tremendous destruction upon the whole 
nation. History informs us of various insurrections 
made under different leaders, who persuaded a multi- 
tude to follow them with the wild hope of breaking the 
Roman yoke. There was always a large class of men 
in the country who maintained, that it was unlawful to 

gay tribute to a foreign power; the law of Moses foi^ 
ade setting up a stranger to be king over the nation, 
and this, according to their interpretation, made it 
wrong to acknowledge submission to any Goitile king 
or emperor. (Deut 17: 15.) The Pharisees in |;eneral, 
held this sentiment, though they did not cany it out in 
open rebellion. The (rolileana, however, wno sprung 
chiefly out of the sect of the Pharisees, pushed the doc- 
trine even to this extremity. They rose about the twelfth 
year of Christ, when Jiidea was first joined to the pro- 
vince of Syria, and taxed under the government of Cy- 
renius. One Judas crif Galilee was their leader. He 
publicly taught that such taxing was contrary to the law 
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of Moses, and '*drew away much people after him." 
(Acts 5: 37.) fie perished, and his loUowers were dis^ 
peraed; but they still continued to form a sect in the land* 
and to propagate their doctrine afterward. It is sup- 
posed by some, that the Galileans slain by Pilate in the 
court 01 the temple were of this sect. (Luke 13: 1, 2. ) 
The Herodians were a political party, who leaned alto- 
gether to excess the other way. They had their name 
from Herod, and seem to have been a sort of court- 
pleasing tribe, who cared very little for law or religion, 
when they did not appear to agree with worldly interest. 
They were in favour, therefore, of entire submission to 
the Komans, and were not unwilling to have introduced 
into the country many of their heathen practices. .How 
malicious was the poficy which the Pharisees employed 
on a certain occasion to ** entangle the Redeemer in his 
talk." (Matt. 22:15—22.) Though violently opposed 
to the Herodians in general, they ^ot some of tnem to 
unite with them in this plan to mjure Christ, and sent 
them together with some of their own disciples to pro- 
pose to him the much disputed question, <* Is it lawful to 
give tribute unto Cesar or not?*' If he k&d said. It ia not 
lawful, the Herodians were ready to ^cuse him to the 
Roman government as a person opposed to its authority; 
if he had said, It is lawfuly the Pharisees would have 
charged him with being unfriendly to th^ibertiescf the 
people, so as to bring upon him thfeir dis^easure. His 
answer, however, by its excellent wisdom, defeated 
their malevolence. 

In this state of bondage and uneasiness which the na- 
tion endured, its expectation was strongly turned toward 
the Messiah that was to come. Accoi^ing toAhe scrip- 
tures, they believed that the time appointed for his ap- 
pearance was that particular age, and all looked for it 
as a thing iust at hand. But, alas, they had a false no- 
tion entirely of his character. They expected one who 
would come with great splendour and power, to deliver 
them from earthly bondajge, and to restore their kin^ 
dom to all the glory oT earthly freedom, prospen- 
tv, and victorious strength. Tney thought, that the 
throne of David which he was to establiah, would be 
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the same throne of worldhr dominion that had been 
set up of old in the midst ol Israel aiter^the flesh; and 
hence they iroa^ned, that the promises of God 000- 
cemine the contmuance of this throne* made it impos- 
^ble tnat the nation should be given up to complete 
ruin. 

When Jesus of Nazareth, therefore, a man of poor 
and d)scure birth, presented himself as the Messiah, 
they turned from him in unbelief. To the gloiy of that 
spiritual kingdom which he proposed to estabUsh, they 
were blind. False christs, vain pretenders to be the 
Messiah, who took upon them the character of worldly 
importance and promised to deliver them from the 
power of the Romans, were more favourably received. 
Several such rose, and became leaders in insurrectioD, 
drawing multitudes after them. (Matt. 24: 23— -27. John 
5: 43.) On one occasion, after a ^reat miracle, the mul- 
titude were filled with a persuasion, that Jesus was the 
Messiah, the Great Prophet that was to come, and then 
immediately they wanted to take him by force and make 
him a king. ([Jphn 6: 14, 15.) 

As the spirit ttf opposition to government prevaOed 
so much m thole times, being greatly stirred up by 
injustice and oppression, and as among the Jews it was 
attempted to be justified and even proved a duty on 
principles of |plig^on; we find the aposties, in their 
epistles, stron^y urgftig upon Christians the neces^ty 
dt quiet obedience, not only for fear of punishment, but 
also for conscience' sake. (Rom. 13: 1 — 7^ 1st Pet 2 

13— ir.) 
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. SECTION IV. 

OF KINGS. 

Anointing with oil was a principal ceremony among 
the Jews, in introducing kings to their office. It appears 
however, that it was not thought necessarv to anomt in 
every new succes^on to the throne. If the first in a 
royal line had been thus set apart, it was perhaps con- 
sidered sufficient for those that followed, unless the right 
to the crown was disputed. We do not, at least, read of 
the ceremonv being used in other cases. Hence the 
king was called. The anointed one. This is just the 
meaning of the word Messiah^ and also of the word 
Christ, These names which are only the same in dif- 
ferent languages, were given to the Redeemer, because 
he was spiritually anointed by the Holy Ghost to be a 
Prophet, a Priest, and a King; for the same ceremo- 
ny was used for setting apart prophets also, and priests 
to their office. (Is. 61: 1. Luke 4: 17—21. Ps. 110: 1— 
4. 2: 2,6. Acts 4: 25—27. id: 38.) 

The "Robe which kings wore was very costly. It was 
common in the east to have it of purple colour.— The 
Diadem glittered with pearls and gems. It was a fillet, 
about two inches broad, bound rqpnd the head so as to 
pass the forehead and temples, and tied behind. Its 
whole workmanship was exceedingly rich and valuable. 
The colour of it was different in different countries. 
This ornament, as well as the neck-chain and bracelets 
for the arms, was worn at all times. In the English 
Bible, it is called a crown. Other crowns, however, 
were also in use, which covered the whole head; but 
of their form nothing certain is known. — ^The Throne 
was a magnificent seat with a back and arms, of 
such height as to need a footatool for the feet to rest 
upon. That of Solomon, was all of gold, ornamented 
with ivory, and was so high as to have six steps lead- 
ing up to it The «* throne** became a nature emblem 
of government and power. Hence God is represented 
as sitting upon one; and the image is clothed with ex- 
X 2 
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ceediog grandeur, by^ making heaven itself his throne, 
and the earth his footstool. (Is. 66: 1. Matt 5: 34.) — 
The Sceptre had its origin perhaps from theShepheixl's 
staff, as Kings were styled shepherds frequently m early- 
times, and their office seems to have been derived from 
the authority of the ancient patriarchal chiefs, who 
were so often, like Abraham and Job, butg^at Master- 
Shepherds, at the head of their extensive families. 
Generally^, it was a wooden rod or staff, nearly as long 
as the height of a man, overlaid with gold or adorned 
with golden studs and rings, and having an ornamental 
ball on the upper end. (Ezek. 19:11.) A sceptre 
figuratively denotes dignity and dominion; a scefttre of 
riffhteousnesB is used to agnify just government. 

In eastern countries, anciently as well as in modem 
times, the courts of kings were distinguished with much 
pomp and princely state. Their attendants were very 
numerous. Their palaces were constructed in magnifi- 
cent and expensive style, and richly furnished with or- 
naments. Large gardens were connected with them, in 
which walks, groves, and fountains, were made to unite 
in the most agreeable variety. Great profusion mai'ked 
the royal table; and large wealth ox costly garments 
filled tne royal ward-robe. The Jewish kines do not 
seem to have generally indulged the same degree of 
luxury and extravagance that was common in some 
other countries, such as Babylon and Peraa; yet we 
find notices of much that was according to the general 
eastern style now mentioned. Solomon was not sur- 
passed by the monarchs of any country in the splen- 
dour of his royal state. He made fiiU experiment of all 
that wealth, labour, and taste could procure of worldly 
magnificence; but according to his own account, he found 
it to be all vanity and vexation of spirit (Eccl. 2 : 4— -1 1. ) 

Eastern kings of the present aay very rarely make 
their appearance in pubuc, and it is a matter of great 
difficulty to get access to them in any way. We find 
that the same seclusion was customary in ancient tinies. 
Amon^ the Persians, it was death for any person to 
come mto the presence of the monarch, without being 
'"vited. (Esther 4:1 1. ) Among the Jews, however, no 
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fashion of this sort ever had place; their kings allowed 
themselves to be seen in public, and approach to them, 
was not forbidden. Those who came mto the preifeilc^ s j 
of the king, even if they were the highest officers in ^he 
government, appeared before him with respectful obei- 
sance, and stood, like servants^ before theij^ master. 
Hence the phrase to stand before the king, tneanB to be 
occupied in his service. So the priests and Levites are 
said to have been set apart, to stand bdhre the Lord to 
minister unto him. (Deut 10:8.) (Jabriel is ^oken 
ctf as standing in the presence of the Lc*d, to signify his 
readiness to perform his commands, as well as his high 
dignity in b«ng so admitted to appear before the King 
of kings. (Luke 1: 19.) To behold the king's face was 
coniddered an honour and happiness; much more to see 
it habitually, that is to be employed in his immediate 
service and to enjoy his favour. Thus also the ex- 
pres^on to see Goa, signifies to experience his friend- y 
ship and to be admitted to the greatest happiness in his ^ ' 

Eresence; whereas, not to see him is to be shut out from 
is favour, and to be under his awful displeasure. Christ 
says of his humblest followers, that in heaven their an- 
gels do always behold the face of his heavenly Father; 
referring to the usage of earthly courts, where such as 
always beheld the monarch's face were highest in office 
and regard. . By this he signified, that these " little 
ones" had a powerful interest in heaven, and were pe- 
culiarly dear to God himself; so that it became men to 
take heed how they despised them. (Matt 18: 10.) To 
sit next the king, especially on his right hand, was a 
mark of the highest nonour and dignity. (1st Kings 2: 
19/ Matt. 20:20—23. Heb. 1:3.) 

As we have already seen, it was expected in early 
times, that those who approached kings should come 
with some sort of a present The most profound rever- 
ence was required to do him honour, according to the 
ceremonious manner of the-east Among the Persians, 
the homage thus presented to the sovereign was little 
less than idolatry outright A similar homage was re- 
quired also to be paid to his chief courtiers and favour- 
ites; and to refuse it was conadered a grievous offence. 
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Thus, when Hainan was promoted, " all the king's ser- 
vants, that were in the gate, bowed and reverenced 
hi4n," and great wrath was excited agidnst Mordecai be- 
cause he would not do him this honour. TEsth. 3: 1—6.) 
When eastern sovereigns go abroad tney are always 
attended with a great and splendid retinue. The same 
custom prevdled of old. The Hebrew kings rode on 
asses or mules, or in chariots, accompanied by their 
guards; these were called, in the days of David, Chere- 
thitea and Pelethitea, — ^When a monarch in those re- 
gions took a journey into distant provinces, because 
broad and convenient roads, such as we have, were not 
known, it was common to send a messenger before him, 
to give notice of his coming, that the way in which he 
was to travel might be made ready, and every thing 
else necessary, prepared for his approach. When they 
were to pass through strange and untravelled regions, 
they had a way opened before them sometimes with 
vast lal>our; precipices were digged down, and hollow 
places were filled up, and every hinderance cleared 
away. To this practice there is beautiful alluaon in 
that prophecy of Isaiah : ** The voice of him that crieth 
in the wilderness. Prepare ye the way of the Lord; 
make straight in the cieseit a high way for our God! 
Everv valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and 
hill shall be made low: and the crooked shall be made 
straight, and the rough places plain: and the gloiy of 
the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it to- 
gether." (Is. 40:3 — 5.) While the prophet thus sig- 
nified that happy return from the Babylonish captivity 
which should take place in the time of Cyrus, when 
God should conduct the Jews, as it were, in all the ma- 
jesty and splendour of a royal march, back over the 
wilderness and hills to their native land; his words, fiQl 
of divine animation, looked forward at the same time to 
a far more glorious accomplishment, which that first 
fulfilment itself, in the wise ordering of God's provi- 
dence, was made to shadow forth beforehand as its fee- 
ble type. We are taught in the gospel, that John the 
Baptist was the messenger sent to cry m the wilderness, 
ana that the Lord whose way was to be prepared was 
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the Redeemer, Jesus Christ, God manifest in the fiesh. 
(Luke 1:76. 3: 3--^. See also Mai. 3: 1.) 

In many nations, there was a sort of general royal 
name, that was applied to their monarchs one after an- 
other as a matter of course when they came to sit upon 
the throne. Thus, among the Romans, the emperors 
-were for a long time successively styled by the name of 
Cesar, So the kings of the ancient Amalekites seem to 
have carried in common the name of Agag: while that 
of Hadad was appropriated to the king of Syria. Abtmc' 
lech was used in the same way among the Philistines 
for some time. The ancient monarchs of Egypt were 
called in succession Pharaoh, and those of Persia, in 
many cases, Daritta; each of these two names were 
originally only common words, in the languages of those 
countries, which signified simply king or monarch. In 
later times, the kings of Egypt bore the general name 
cyf Ptolemy, 

Among the officers that were commonly connected 
with the royal court among the Jews, we nild mention 
made of Counsellors, Such were •* the old men that 
stood before Solomon while he lived," (1st Kings 12: 6 
—-12.) Profihets also were a sort of royal officers. 
Pious kings always consulted them; while those of un- 
godly character, after the example of heathen monarchs, 
apphed to soothsayers and false prophets. Then we 
read of the Recorder, or writer of the state-chronicles, 
who kept in writing a regular account of all the trans- 
actions of the king^ reign; also of the Scribe, or royal 
secretary, who reeisterea the acts and decrees of go- 
vernment The High Priest, as the chief minister of 
God the sovereign of the nation, held an important place 
also in the king^s court, as was to be expected in such a 
government. These that have been mentioned were 
employed to give counsel or to act, officially, in state 
business. Then there were others, whose business con- 
nected them more particularly with the king's domestic 
establishment. Such were tne officers who provided 
supplies for the king's table. Such was the uoifemor 
of the fialace, or royal steward, who had charge of all 
the servants, and of the whole household management. 
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He wore, it seems, a particular kind of robe> bound 
-with a precious girdle, and carried a key upcm his 
shoulder, as a mark of his office. (Is. 22: 15 — ^22.) The 
king*s friend orcomhanion was a person whom ne ad- 
mitted to his most familiar confidence, and who was 
trusted, when occasion required, with the most impor- 
tant chargjes. As we have already noticed, the King 
had also ms Lifeguard, who in the time of David were 
called Cheretmtes and Pelethites. These were soldiers, 
employed particularly to guard the palace and the 
king's person. When sentence of death was pronounced 
on any pei*son by the king, they carried it mto execu- 
tion. They were sometimes also called Runners, be- 
cause they were required to carry tidings of the royal 
laws and edicts into distant parts of the kingdom, and 
at times to run before his chariot 

In the Roman empire, it was not unusual for those 
who wanted to be clothed with the dignity of .kings in 
the tributary kingdoms, to go to Rome for the purpose 
of soliciting such favour in their own persons. It was 
thus Archelaus went there, some time after his father's 
death, to have his will confirmed by the emperor, and 
to receive the government of Judea. The Jews, by 
reason of their great hatred to him, sent an embassy 
of fifty men at the same time, with a petition to Augus- 
tus that they might be allowed to live according to their 
laws, under a Roman governor. Archelaus, how«ver, 
received the kingdom, and when became back inflicted 
severe punishment on those who wanted to hinder him 
from reigning. In one of his parables, our Lord beauti- 
fully alludes to this custom of the times, and seems to 
have had the well known case of Archelaus particu- 
larly in his eye: *^A certain nobleman went into afar 
country, to receive for himself a kingdom, and to re- 
turn. But his citizens hated him, and sent a message 
after him, saying. We will not have this man to reign 
over us," &c. rLuke 19: 12— 27. J The application of 
the parable to Christ himself is clear and striking. He 
was going to heaven to receive all power from his Fa- 
ther, and would afterward return to take vengeance on 
those who rejected him. 
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SECTION V. 

OF PUNISHMENTS. 

Trials in early times were simple and short The 
places where they were held, as we have seen already, 
were the ^tes of cities. Here the judges were accus- 
tomed to sit, as the place of greatest puolic resort. The 
accuser and the accused appeared before them, stand- 
ing. The witnesses were sworn, and examined sepa- 
rately: two besides the accuser himself were necessary 
to establish a charge. The sentence was then pro- 
nounced, according to the wisdom and honesty of the 
judges, and without any delay carried into execution. 

The common time for trymg causes seems to have 
been in the morning. (Jer. 21: 12.) By the later Jews, 
it was held unlawfiU to try any cause oi a capital nature 
in the night; and also, to try, pass sentence, and put it 
in execution on the same day. This last particular was 
entirely disregarded, in the zeal with which our Sa- 
viour^s life was taken away. He was seized and brought 
to the high priest's palace in the night; as soon as it was 
. day, he was tried with the unholy mockery of justice; 
early in the morning he was led away to the governor 
to be sentenced to death; and before tne dxth nour, or 
noon, he was lifted up upon the cross. 

The dedgn of pumshments in human govemn^^ts, is 
to hinder new cnmes, or, as Moses expresses it, that all 
the fieofile may hear, and fear, and do no more fire- 
sum/ituottsly. Of the different sorts of punishments 
mentioned in the Scriptures, some were peculiarly Jew- 
ish in their use, and others were employed by people of 
other countries. They are naturally divided into two 
general classes;— such as were capital, or took away 
fife, and such as were not thus fatal. We shall notice 
those of the last kind first 

PUNISHMENTS NOT CAPITAL. 

I. Sin and Trespass Offerings. — ^If a man Wil- 
fully and presumptuously transgi*essed the ceremonial 
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law, he was cut off from the people; bift: if he trans- 
g;re8sed without such deliberate purpose, throag^h error, 
Ignorance, or fbrgetfulness, the law could be satined 
by the offering of an appointed sacrifice. Sacrifices of 
this sort had in them the nature of punishment. If 
they were withheld^ in the cases which called for them, i 
the punishment which belonged to wilful transgression 
was incurred. Some offences, also, that were not of a 
ceremonial nature, and even in certsun cases such as 
had been committed with knowledge and de^gn, might 
be atoned for in the same way. Cases of the latter class 
were aU, however, such as the law had no power to ^ 
discover, except by the voluntary confession of the of- 
fender, and ot that character that the general good Gi 
society was likely to be promoted by the encourage- 
ment which W8LS thus offered to his guilty conscience to 
make acknowledgement of its sin. Together with the 
Tre^ass offering to be made in these instances, the 
propertv that had been dishonestly acijuired was to be 
restored, together with a fifth part of its amount added 
to it The offerings of which we speak could not, of 
course, do away the evil which any action had in the 
sight of God most Holy; they satisfied merely the civil 
and the ceremonial law, wmle they shadowed forth in 
type, the Great Atonement that was to come. For an 
account' of these Sin and Trespass Offerings, and of the 
cases in which they were to be employed, see the fourth, ! 
fifth, andpsixth chapters of Leviticus. 

n. Fines.— -These were sometimes determined by 
the person himself who had been injured, in certain 
cases where the law appointed a severer punishment, 
but allowed him to accept, if he chose, a satisfeu^tion of 
this sort in its stead. (Ex. 21: 30. Num. 35: 31, 32.) 
In other instances, fines were fixed by tlie decision of the 
judges, or expressly determined by the law. In cases 
of theft, the general law was, that double the amount 
stolen should be restored; but if a aheeh or an or that 
had been stolen was already slain or sold, the restora* 
tion for the first was to be four^fold; for the second, 
five-fold. When the thief was unable to make resto- 
ration, he was sold, with his wife and children, into 
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boDdaxe. (Ex. 22: 1—4.) All fines were paid to the 
injurea person; the government received nothing in this 
w ay. 

UL Scourging. — ^This was a very cominon punish- 
ment amons the lews, in all ages of the nation. The 
law directed that the person to be beaten should lie 
down, and that the blows, wluch were never to be more 
than forty, though they might be any number less, ac- 
cording to the crime, should be applied to his back in 
the presence of the judge. (Deut 25 : 1 — 3. ) In later 
times, he was tied oy the hands to a low pillar, and 
stripped down to the waist For fear of going by mis- 
take beyond the prer^ise number of lashes allowed, it 
became customary not to give over thirty-nine; and 
that the reckoning might be more sure, the scourge*, 
employed had three lashes or thongs, so as to give 
three stripes at once. In this way, thirteen blows made 
out the thu*ty-nine stripes. In the time of our Saviour, 
the punishment of scourging was not confined to the 
regular courts of justice, but was often inflicted also in 
the synagogues, which, as we shall see hereafter, were 
of the same nature with our churches. (Matt. 10: 17, 
Acts 22: 19.) Paul was scourged with forty strihea^ 
save one, no less than iive times. (2 Cor. 11: 24.) The 
instrument of scourging used in early times was com- 
monly a rod; hence, in the Old Testament, the rod is 
used oftentimes to agnify any punishment Cruelty in- 
vented, for its own |;ratification, a horrible whip, by 
fixing sharp iron pomts, or nails, or pieces of lead, to 
the end of thongs. This seems to have been called a 
Scorfiion, (1st Kings 12: 11.) Among the Romans 
scourging was very severe, and was not limited to any 
number of blows, as with the Jews. Thus the blessed 
Redeemer was cruelly beaten, till he became so weak 
that he was not able to caTry his cross to Calvary. 
(Luke 23: 26.) There was ^ law, however, by which 
it was forbidden to punish oife who was a Roman citi~ 
zen in this way. (Acts 16: 22,23,37. 22: 25. ) Paul had 
this advantage, some think, because he was bom at 
TamtBt which for its services had been made a free 
city by Augustus Cesar. Others, however, suppose 

Vol. I. Y 
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that the freedom of Tarsus yras not the same tUng as 
having the rights of Roman citizenship, because, though 
the chief captain knew that Paul was of that city, he 
yet ordered him to be scourged; (Acts 21: 39. 23: 24. j 
they maintain, therefore, that the apostle's feroily haa 
obtained the privilege in some other way. However it 
was, he enjoyed by oirth what Lysias had secured only 
by paying a great price, f Acts 22 : 28. ) 

iV. Confinement. — ^As sentence of punishment 
was in general carried into execution very soon after it 
was pronounced, there was not the same need of 
PrUona as among us. Criminals were sometimes put 
under the care of a guard; and not unfrequently, in 
early times, they were shut up in empty cisterns. At a 
later period, prisons of different sorts became more 
common, and were used not only to keep criminals salFe 
for trial, or till the proper time for executing upon them 
some other punishment, but also for mere coniinemeDt 
itself as a punishment. Prisoners were often, in addition 
to their confinement, bound with chains. After the 
captivity, it became customary to shut up in prison pCT- 
sons who failed to pay their dcbta, after the example of 
other nations. Such were also liable to be beaten with 
stripes, and to be put to different kinds of torture. 
(Matt 5: 25, 26. 18: 28 — 34.) There was a singular 
way of binding pereons, so as to deprive them of liberty, 
in use among the Romans. It was to fasten the prisoner 
to a soldier, DV a ch^n passing from the arm of one to 
that of the other. In this way he was continually at- 
tended with a guard, who could not for a moment for- 
sake his charge, even if he had himself been so dis- 
posed. The apostle Paul was confined in tiiis manner. 
Thus coupled to a solder that kept him, he '* dwelt 
two whole years in his own hired" house," at Rome. 
(Acts 28: 16, 30.^ He was not, therefore, hindered 
irom seeing any tnat chose to vmX. him, and might, if 
he pleased, go abroad out into the aX.y, But to be m this 
way compelled to wear a chain at all times, was to be con- 
stantly under the greatest disgrace in the eyes of the 
world. Hence, many who before showed some friend- 
ship to him, became ashamed to acknowledge acquunt- 
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atice with him, and treated him with cold neglect. 
Thus actctl not all, however. *" The Lord give mercy 
to the hoijseof Oneaiphorus," he writes, "for he ott 
refreshed me, and was not ashamed of my chain; but, 
"when he was in Rome, he sought me out veij dili^nt- 
ly and found me!" (2d Tim. 1: 16, 17.) Sometimes 
the prisoner was bound by a chain from each arm to 
iwo soldiers. Thus Peter was sleeping in prison, on 
that memorable night when the angel of the Lord de- 
livered him b]^ miracle. (Acts 12:6.) Persons who 
were trusted with the care of prisoners were liable, not 
unfrequently, to be punished with death if they let them 
escape. (Acts 12: 19. 16: 27.) 

V. Retaliation.— The nature of this punishment 
may be learned from Ex. 21: 23 — 2^ and Lev. 24: 19 — 
22. See also Deut. 19: 16— -21, where the punishment 
for false witness is determined on the same general 
principle. The injured person might agree with the 
offender, in common cases where retaliation was ap- 
pointed by the law, to receive a sum of money as a satis- 
faction in its room, and this either before or after the 
decision of the judge. The law which authorised re- 
taliation was merely a civil one, appointing punishment 
in this way on the same principle mat was regarded in 
the ap]>ointment of any other punishment, and did no 
more give countenance to feelings of private revenge, 
than the law which commanded the use of the scourge 
give liberty to indul^ a malicious or cruel disposition. 
The Jews, however, m the time of our Saviour, did not 
make this distinction, but interpreted the law as if it 
was a moral one, and furnish^ a right rule for the 
rqgulalion oi the heart and life. Our I^ord taught that 
a very different rule ought to be followed when this was 
in view. (Matt 5 : 38—42. ) 

VI. Excommunication. — As religion and govern- 
ment were blen^led insef)arably together among the 
Jews, to be cast out of the church was a civil punish- 
ment as well as an ecclesiastical one. We have no ac- 
count dp it being employed till after the captivity. The 
later Jews made three degrees of it Tne first was, 
when a person was cast out of the synagogue and for- 
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bidden to have any intercourse with society, even vHth 
his own family, for the space of thir^ day8;*and if he 
did not repent at the end of that time, the excopdmumca- 
tion was repeated. The second was more solemn and 
severe, being pronounced with a curse: it was not law- 
ful for any booy to sell to such as were under it, even the 
necessaries of life. The third was even more severe, 
cutting off the guilty person absolutely and entirely 
from all connexion with his countrymen, and soleninly 
committing him to the hands of God, whose awfiil judg- 
ment was near at hand. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 

We come now to the consideration of capital punish- 
ments. The first mention of such punishment is found 
Gen. 9: 6. Whono aheddeth man's blood, by man ahall 
his blood be shed. Such was the commandment of God. 
The way in which the criminal was to be put to death, 
was left to be determined by men. 

The Blood-avenger. — ^In the earliest times, it was 
left altogether to the nearest relation of the person that 
had been killed, to execute punishment upon the mur- 
derer. In the common sentiment of society, this was 
not only his rie^hty but his duty, also; so that disgrace 
and reproach fell upon him, if lie failed to perform it 
Hence, it became with such an one a great point <rf ho- 
nour, not to leave the blood of his kinsman unrevenged; 
and this, added to the keen feeling of anger which na- 
turally raged in his bosom, urged him to make the 
freatest exertions to overtake and destroy the person 
y whose hand it had been shed. This plan of punish- 
ment was the most natural one, in that simple state of 
society which was first common. Hence, it prevailed 
among all people; and because the manners of many 
nations in the east have been handed down with very 
little alteration from the most ancient days, it still pre- 
vails to a considerable extent in that part cf the world. 
It is in use also amon^ the Indians of our own countxy, 
and in. Various countries of Africa. It is easy to see, 
however, that such a plan must be attended with moat 
serious evil. It is adapted to cherish feelings of bitter- 
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nou and revenge> and to make them seem honourable; 
it is not likely to distinguish between wilful murder, and 
such as happens without design; and more than this, it 
tends to produce lasting feuds between families, one re- 
venge stul calling for another, and blood continually de- 
manding new blood, so that in the end, instead ot one 
life, many are cruelly destroyed, in consequence of a 
^gle murder. Thus it is remarkably among t|he Arabs : . 
families, and sometimes whole tribes, are set against 
each other in deadly hatred and war, by the retaliation 
which a crime of this sort produces; and the enmity is 
handed down from fathers to sons as a sacred inherit- 
ance, until either one party is completely destroyed, or 
isatis&ction made, such as the side to whom the injury 
■was first done may agree to accept The true interest 
of society, therefore, requires that a different plan of 

gunishment should be secured; that its execution should 
e taken out of the hands of the nearest relation, and 
put into those of the civil manstrate. 

This most ancient plan of punishment, in case of 
murder, was the one in use among the Jews before the 
time of Moses; for the jive?tger of blood is spoken of, 
in the law which he gave, as a character well known. 
Under the direction of God, he did not do away the old 
custom altogether; for although in its whole nature it 
was an evil, the feelings of the people were, neverthe- 
less, so thoroughly wedded to its usage, that, without a 
miraculous controul upon their minds, it was not to be ex- 
pected they would consent to relinquish entirely the right 
of private vengeance which it allowed. Some indulgence, 
therefoTe,> was granted, in this case it seems, like that 
which was permitted in the case of divorce, on account 
of the hardness of their hearts. (Matt. 19:8.) At the 
same time, a most beautiful and wise arrangement was 
made, to correct the most serious disadvantages with 
which it had been before accompanied, which, in fact, 
while it left some form of the ancient custom, gave it 
a new nature altogether. Cities of refuse were ap- 
pointed, three on each side of Jordan, with strsdght and 
good n^ids leading to them from every direction, to any 
df which the muraerer might fly; and if he got into it 
Y 2 
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before the Avenger overtocdL him, he was safe firam he 
rage until he had a £Edr triaL If it was foniid tliat he 
was indeed guilty of wilful murder, he was d^ivered 
up to the Avenger to be destroyed, and not even the al- 
tar was allowed to protect him; but if it was foond that 
the murder had not been intentional, he was allowed to 
remain in the city of refuge, where none might come to 
•do him evil; ana on the death of the hi|^ priest, he 
might return in security to his own home. (j&x. 21: 12— 
14. Numbers 35:9^29. Deut 4:41—43. 19: 1— la 
Joshua 20:1 — ^9.) 

Stoning was the punishment which the law of Moses 
most generally appointed for crimes that called iior 
death. I'he witnesses were required to throw fint, and 
then all the people that were present, till the miserable 
criminal was overwhelmed with death. (Deut. 17:7. 
John 8:7,) This seems to be the punishment we are to 
understand, in all cases where the way of putting to 
death is not expressly mentioned. (Lev. 20: 10, com- 
pared with John 8: 5. Also Ex. 31: 14, with Numb. 
15: 35, 36.) Another method of taking away life was 
by the Sword. Among the Egyptians, Beheading was 
a common punishment; (Gven. 40:17—19;) and mthe 
later times of the nation, the rulers of the Jews some- 
times made use of it. (Matt 14:8 — 12. Acts 12:2.) 
But among the ancient Israelites, this way of execution 
was not practised. Punishment by the sword, which 
has been sometimes ccHifounded with it, was inflicted in 
whatever way the executioner found it most ccnTenient 
to use the weapon; he probably thrust it most com- 
monly into the bowels of the criminal. Hence, he was 
said to ruah or fall upon him. (1st Kings 2: 25, 29, 31, 
34,46.) 

These two were the only capital punishments that 
belonged properly to the Israetites. There were, how- 
ever, hesides them, certain marks of infisuny sometimes 
inflicted on the dead bodies of criminals, to add to the 
shame and disgrace of their death. Such wa^*-l. 
Burning the body after it had been stoned. (Gen. 38: 
24. Lev. 21: 9. Josh. 7: 15, 25.) 2. Harming it on a 
tree or gibbet: the person thus suspended was said to 
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be accursed of God, an abomination in his ag^t (Deut 
21:22, 23.) 3, Heafiing atones over the place where 
it lay, as a monument of shame. (Josh. 7: 26. 8: 29. 
2d Sam. 18: ir.) 

Various other capital punishments are mentioned or 
referred to in the Bible, that were in use among ottier 
nations, some of which also were introduced among the 
Jews, as they came to have more intercourse than at 
first with foreign countries. Of this sort were Behead- 
ing, already noticed, which was practised among the 
£g3rptians, Persians, Greeks, and Romans; Strangling; 
(1st Kings 20: 31;) Burning alive in a furnace, which 
was used among the Chaldeans; fDan. 3: 6, 11, 15 — ^27. 
Jer. 29: 22.) Exfiosingto wild beasts; (Dan. 6:7, 12. 
16-^24. 1st Cor. 15:32.) Beating to death, which 
among the Greeks was inflicted on slaves; Cutting 
asunaer; and Sawing asunder, (Dan. 2:5. Luke 12: 
46. Heb. 11: 37.) Isaiah, the Jews say, was sawn asun- 
der by Manasseh; but perhaps the story is only one of 
their numberless fables. There were various other con- 
trivances, some of them very cruel, to put men to a vio- 
lent death, which it is not necessary to mention. One 
more, however, calls for notice; audit is entitled to par- 
ticular consideration. I mean the Cross, 

CRucirixiON was a common method of puni^ment 
among several ancient nations; especially amonjg the 
Persians, Carthaginians, and Romans. It was as it was 
in use with the latter people, Uiat the Jews became ac- 
quainted with it; and it was because he was put to death 
by Roman authority, that the Lord Jesus Christ was 
made to suffer its cruel torture. (John 18:31, 32. 12: 
32 — 34.) The cross was employed among the Romans 
as a punishment for robbers, assassins, and rebels. 
Slaves especiaUy, when they were guilty of great of- 
fences, were put to death in thb way. Hence, cruci- 
fixion was held to be the most shameful and degrading 
death which a man could suffer. The cross, in public 
opinion, had in it even more of disgrace and reproach, 
than the gallows now lus with us. It was therefore an 
exceeding humiliation which the ever blessed Redeem- 
er, who thought it not robbery to be equal with God, 
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consented to endure, when "being found in fashion as 
a man he humbled himself and b^ame obedient unto 
death— w«t the death of the cross,*' (Philip. 2: 6-^. 
Heb. 12: 2.) So CTeat was the degradation of such a 
death esteemed to oe universally, that a most powerful 
prejudice agadnst the gospel was every where excited, 
on account of its author having suffered the shame of 
dying in this way. The Gentiles were ready to treat 
the apostles with the greatest contempt, for preaching 
a religion, that offered salvation by the death of a man 
that had been crucified; and it continued to be long 
after a taunting reproach cast upon Christians, that 
their leader, whom they worshipped as a God, had ex- , 
pired as a malefactor on the cross. The scandal of 
such a death was no less in the estimation of the Jews; 
and besides, they considered the person who suffered 
it to be accursed of God, according to the law in Deut. 
21: 23, which declares every one that is hanged upon a 
tree to be thus made a curse. (Gal. 3:130 To trust 
in such an one as the Great^essiah and Saviour, was 
therefore in their view the greatest madness and folly. 
(1st Cor. 1: 23, 24.) The apostles, on the other hand, 
and all such as were led by the Spirit of God to lav 
hold of eternal life by faith, gloried in their Master s 
cross. What to others seemed shameful and vile, they 
esteemed most precious and worthy of all admiration. 
In the face of the world, they counted all thines but 
loss for the sake of Christ and Him crucified. (Rom. 
1:16. 1st Cor. 2:1,2.) 

When the sentence, thou shalt go to the cross, was 
passed by the magistrate upon any one, the unhappy 
man was in the fii*st place stripped of all his clothes, 
with only a angle covering left around the Idns, and se- 
verely scourged with rods or whips. So cruel was the 
scour^n^, that death sometimes took place under it. 
After this treatment, which in a great measure took 
away all his strength, he was compelled to carry the 
cross on which he was to be hung, fand it was by no 
means a light burden,) to the place cf execution. This 
was commonly a hill near the public road, not far out of 
the city or town. As he passed along the way to this 
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vrorst crimes; charpiu; him with sedition and blaqihe- 

my, and represenUng him to be a malefactor whose gailt 
cned loudly for the heaviest vengeance of the law. The 
multitude without, excited by their religious rulers, in- 
tisted with tumultuous and violent cry, that he should 
be sentenced to the cross. The governor, though he 
had no doubt of his innocence, at length gave way to 
their importunity, and ordered him to be scourged, as a 
preparatory step to his execution. The Roman soldiers 
then caused the work of wanton mockery to be renew- 
ed. In derision of him, as one that aspired to be a king, 
they stripped him, and put on him an old robe of royal 
colour; and when they nad platted a crown of thomsi, 
they put it upon his head, and a reed in his right hand, 
for a sceptre; and they bowed the knee before him, and 
mocked him, saying. Hail, king of the Jews! Then 
they spit upon him, and took the reed, and smote him 
on the heaa, cruelly forcing the thorns to pierce it on 
every aide. Thus arrayed, exhausted, and torn with 
the stripes of the scoux^, and disfigured with blood 
trickling from his temples and over his face, the govern- 
or brought him out before the people, hoping t^at they 
might yet be moved to pity by such a sight, and consent 
to his release. But the cry oi priests and people was re- 
newed with unrelenting rage. Crucify, crucify him! 
Away, away with him ! And when he seemed determin- 
ed to let him go, an account of some new conversation 
which he had with him, a loud threat was sounded in 
his ears: If thou let this man go, thou art not Cetar^f 
friend. (John 19: 1 — 12.) This overcame his resolution: 
ne kneyr that the emperor, Tiberius Cesar, was a most 
suspicious and jealous prince, and ever ready to listen to 
charges of treason and opposition to his authority, that 
were brought against inferior rulers in the empire; and 
that it was not at all unlikely that an accusation against 
himself, such as the Jews threatened, might, if carried 
to Rome, be enough to ruin him. Accordingly, for the 
sake of his worldly interest, he re»sted all the remon- 
strances of conscience, and ordered the execution to 
Eroceed. So they led him away to be crucified. Bearing 
is cross, and ready to sink under its weight, he went 
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forth through the city toward the place of death> uisult- 
ed, derided, and abused, no doubt, by the surrounding 
multitude, the whole way. His strength, however, was 
found before long to be so far taken away by his suffer- 
ings, that he could not possibly support his burden: as 
they came out of the gate of the city, therefore, they 
laid hold upon one Simon, a Cyrenian, that was coming 
from the country, and on him th^ laid the cross, that 
he might bear it after Jesus. When they had reached 
Calvary, they offered him the stupifying liquor, (which 
he refused to drink,) and nailed him to the dreadful tree^ 
placing him between two malefactors, as if he was not 
merely of the same infamous character, but vilest of the 
three. It was probably as they were driving the spikes 
through his hands and feet, that he lifted to Heaven that 
affectmg prayer: Father ^ forgive them, for they know not 
what they dot The four soldiers who fastened the nails, 
with cold-blooded indifference, took hisrsdment as their 
spoil, and parted it among them in his presence. While 
he hung, tortured with anguish through all his frame, 
he was assailed on every side, !i> the most hard-hearted 
manner, with taunting irony and scornful ridicule. 
** They that passed by reviled him, wagging their heads, 
and saying. Thou that destroysat the temfile and buildest 
it in three days, save thyself I If thou be the Son of God, 
come down from the cross! Likewise, also, the chief 
priests, mocking him, with the scribes and elders, said» 
He saved others; himself he cannot save! If he be the 
king of Israel, let him now come downfrom the cross, and 
we will believe him. He trusted in (rod; let him deliver 
him now, if he will have him; for he said, lam the Son 
of God.'' It was surely an awful spectacle, when the 
Holy ahd Just On^ was thus subjected to anguish and 
loaded with reproach, by sinful mortals. 

The pain that was suffered in crucifixion was exceed- 
ingly severe. By reason of the scourging, the back was 
all torn with wounds, and these being e»06ed to the air, 
became, by their inflammation, a sourcelbf iceen distress. 
Because the hands and feet abound particularly with 
nerves, which are the instruments of all fueling, nails 
driven through these parts could not fail td'create the 

Vol. I Z 
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most Uvely anguish. The body was [daced, moreover, 
in an unnatural position, the arms being stretched back, 
in order to be nailed to the cross pece above, in such 
a manner as to produce an oppressive feding cf uneasi- 
ness and constraint through the whole breast, which 
became, in a short time, an occasion of indescrilxable 
misery. This position, of course, could not be altered 
in the smallest degree, and the least movement which 
the sufierer might be led to make, must have served only 
to provoke new torture from every wound. The cross, 
therefore, was full of cruelty as well as of shame, and 
might well be dreaded. But are we to suppose that 
the Lord Jesus Christ could not endure its horrors with 
as much ease as many of his followers, through the as- 
sistance of his ^ce, have been able to endure the same 
or similar anguish <rf body in their deaths? Whence, 
*hen, that extreme anxiety and dismay with which he 
was filled in view of his last sufferings? Whence that 
awful distress that overwhelmed him on the -cross? 
What was the cup, the thought of which produced such 
agony in the garden of Gethsemane, when he prayed 
that, if possible, it might pass from him, and his sweat 
was as it were great drops of blood falling down to the 
ground? What was the cu/i which, while he was drink- 
ing it, wrung from his bosom that piercing ciy of sor- 
row: My God! my God! why hast thou forsBiken me? 
Ah, the terrors of the cross were but a feeble repre- 
sentation of the horror that compassed his soul from an- 
other quarter. There was wrath laid upon him by a 
righteous God, for the guilt of sin. It pleased the Lord 
to bruise him, and to put him to g^rief, and to make his 
soul an offering for sin, because the great work of re- 
demption which he had undertaken required it He 
made him to be sin for us, who knew no sm, and laid on 
him the iniquity of us all; therefore, he was wounded 
for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities, 
the chastisement oft our peace was upon him, and with 
his strifies vw are healed. (Is. 53: 4 — 11. 2d Cor. 5:21. 
Heb. 9: 28. 10: 4— .13. 1st Fet. 2: 22—24.) 

Having considered what it was literally to bear the 
cross, we may without much difficulty understand what 
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it signifies figuratively. It can mean nothing; less than 
to be ready to undergo the severest hardship, to face 
the most formidable danger, and to lay down even life 
itself, if the sacrifice should be req^uirea. Such a cross- 
bearer every follower of Christ is commanded to be. 
(Matt 10: 38. 16: 24.) And he may not dream that his 
faithfulness will not actually be brought into trial. The 
vray to heaven is through much self-denial, labour, and 
tribulation. 



SECTION VI. 

OF MILITARY AFFAIRS. 

Amokg the Israelites, armies were made up altoge- 
ther of what we call the militia of a country. A general 
enrolment was made of all that were able to go forth to 
war, from twenty years old and upward. (Numb. 1: 2, 
3. 26: 2.) Out of this whole number, in case of war, as 
msuiy were called into actual service as the occasion ap- 
peared to demand. All, however, held themselves ready 
to assemble on the shortest notice; and if the occasion 
vas extraordinary, the whole body might be summoned 
to meet in one vast army at once. (Judg, 20: 1 — 11. 
1st Sam. 11: 7.) In common cases, only a small part 
was chosen. (Ex. 17: 9,10. Numb. 31:4,5*. Josh. 7:3,4.) 
When we consider the way in which soldiers, were rais- 
ed, we need not be surprised at the accounts that are con- 
tained in the Bible, of uncommonly large armies being 
formed in a very short time. In the time of the kings, 
especially, such vast armies were frequentiy gathered 
for the field. They)metimes consisted of several hun- 
dred thousand mm! It was the more easy for the go- 
vernment to call out hosts of this sort, because, in an- 
cient times, soldiers did not receive any wages; they 
were supported at their own expense, or by their pa- 
rents. (Judg. 20: 10. 1st Sam. 18: 17-«-20.) Everyman 
had to find likewise his own. arms. This plan of mak- 
ing soldiers provide for themselves tended to make wars 
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in those days generally of short continuaiice. Long 
campaigns, such as are now common, in which whole 
seasons are sometimes passed away in marches and 
manceuvres, without much actual fighting, could not be 
sustained, when each soldier had either to cany his 
pro\dsions along with him for the whole term, or to have 
them sent all the while from home. Hence, when armies 
were collected, they commonly came as soon aspossiUe 
to battle, and so in most cases decided the war with a 
single stroke. Valour, indeed, was sometimes encou- 
ra^d with Uie offer of reward; but only in special in- 
stances, and never to any general extent (Josh. 15: 16. 
1st Sam. 17:25, 2d Sam. 18:11.) In time, however, 
tiie practice of making public provision for the wants 
of soldiers and of allowing them some pay, began to 
grow gradually into use. In the time of ttieMaccabees, 
military service was rewarded with regular wages. Ac- 
cordingly, we find in the New Testament, which be- 
longs to a later period, menti(m made of wages of this 
sort (Luke 3: 14. 1st Cor. 9: 7,) 

When the army was made up, and ready to proceed 
to battle, a proclamation was made, releaang certam 
classes of men entirely from the duty of service, and al- 
lowing them to return home. (Deut 20: 5 — 8.) More- 
over, when a man married a wife,,he was not required to 
go forth to warfor a whole year afterwards. {Deut 24: 5. ) 
At first, the whole army was always dismissed, as soon 
as the war was over, and all its soldiers were convert- 
ed at once into quiet husbandmen. Under the govern- 
ment of the kings, however, it became common to have 
always some soldiers in service. (1st Sam. 13: 2.) Be- 
sides his Life-guard, David had, at all times, twenty- 
four thousand men employed in military duty. His 
whole army was dividea into twelvs bodies of so many 
men each, and every one of them ^^ required to per- 
form this service in course, a month at a time. (1st 
Chron. 27: 1 — 15. ) The practice of having a standing 
force in this way, led necessarily to the making of some 
provision for their*support at the expense of the govern- 
ment; and also for supplying them with arms. (Sd 
Chron, 11:12.26: 14.) 
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The commander in chief of the whole army was 
called the cafitain of the host. His authority and im- 
portance were very great (2d Kings 4: 13.) both kings 
and generals had armour-bearers; they were chosen 
out of such as were most valiant in the army, and were 
employed not merely to carry the arms <h their mas- 
ters, but also to give their commands to the inferior 
captains. 

Before the time of Solomon, the Israelitish army was 
composed altogether of footmen. He multiplied horses 
in the country, and from his day, horsemen and chariots 
were not unknown in the wars of the nation. (1st Kings 
10: 26. 22: 35. ) They were, however, never so impor- 
tant for military use in the land of Israel as in most ouier 
countries; its hilly surface hindered them from being 
of much service. But on account of their benefit to na- 
tions in general, and the dependence which it was com- 
mon to place upon them, we find them used figurativdy 
to signify protection and defence of the most e^ctual 
kind, (2d Kings 2:12. 13:14.) The strength of war 
among the Israelites was, in every age, their infantry. 
This was made up of two general classes of soldiers,— 
such as engaged with their enemies in battle hand to 
hand, and such as fought them at a distance. The 
first class were armed with spears, swords, and shields; 
the second, with javelins, slings, and bows. 

In the days of our Saviour, as has been noticed al- 
ready, a considerable number of Roman soldiers were 
stationed in the country, to support the authority of the 
governor. The Roman armies were mighty m war, 
consisting of footmen and horsemen join^ m suitable 
proportion, and distinguished by the most complete dis- 
cipline. They were divided into great bodies called 
legions, each of which was divided again several times 
into less bands and companies. The proper number 
for a legion was six thousand men, though it was not al- 
ways the same. In common language, the word was 
used to signify any great number, as the words thousand 
and million are with us. (Matt 26: 53. Mark 5: 9.) 

The war-chariot was m use at a very early period. 
(Ex. 14: 6, 7.) The Canaanites employed it much in 
z 2 
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fhdr battles, and among the eastern nations generallf 
it was in no small reputation. We read that Juoah could 
not drive- out the inhabitants of the vallev, in the terri- 
tory assigned to that tribe, because they imd chariots of 
iron; that is, we may suppose, chariots which had much 
iron work in their structure, so as to be very strong. 
(Judg. 1:19.) They could act with advantage only 
where the country was somewhat level. The war- 
chariot, like all others in ancient times, had cmly two 
wheels, and was drawn generally by two horses, though 
sometimes by three or four, abreast It carried two 
persons— «i ariver, who directed its course over the 
oattle ground, and a warrior, who, standing upon his 
feet, fought from it with spear or bow, as it wheeled 
through the tumult of death. Cyrus, the great king of 
Persia, introduced chariots of such size that tvfetity 
men, it is said, could fight from each of them. But 
what made them still more terrible was the way in 
which they were themselves armed. On both sides of 
them were fixed great iron scythes, strong and sharp, 
with which they rushed at full speed upon the ranks of 
the enemy, bearing terror and destruction wherever 
they came. Some have thought, that the iron chariots 
of tne Canaanites just noticed, were so called on account 
of some such deadly contrivance that belonged to them. 
*^Ele/ihant8 were used in war, especially in later times, 
among some eastern nations. Great machines, like 
towers, were fixed upon their backs, from which some- 
times as many as thirty-two soldiers fought. Mention is 
made of such elephants, and also of chariots armed with 
hooks, or scythes, in the books of the Maccabees. 

Let us now attend to the arms with which the ancient 
soldier was equipped for the battle. We may divide 
them all into two general classes, as they were designed 
either to protect the warrior himself or to injure his 
enemy; that is, as they were either defensive or offen* 
8ive» We will notice, such as were of the defensive 
sort first 

The head was yarded with a Helmet, It was a strong 
cap, made of thick ox-hide, and often covered with 
brass; sometimes it was made of brass altogether. The 
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practice of having it crowned with some omainent on 
top, such as a horse>t^ crestj or some kind of plume, 
was in use among different people at an early period. — 
The Breaat'filate consisted of two parts, one of which 
covered the fore part of the body, and the other the 
back; both being joined together at the sides by clasps 
' or buttons. It was made sometimes of flax or cotton 
woven very thick and close; at other times, of some 
sort of metal, especially brass. Some of this last soi€ 
were composed of scales, either brazen or iron, laid one 
over another like the scales of a fish. Such was the 
coat of mail which Goliah of Gath wore. In the English 
Bible, this piece of armour is called generally a coat of 
mail, sometimes a habergeon and brieandine, — ^The 
feet and legs were sometimes protected with Greaves 
or boots; those of Goliah were of brass.— The Girdle 
was an important article, as we have already seen, in 
common dress; but to the soldier it was especially need- 
ful In marching and in fighting, he wanted to have 
his loins well dirded, so as to move without the smallest 
hinderance. Military girdles were often very beautiful 
and valuable. Fastened to his left arm, the warrior's 
Shield, when skilfully managed, afforded better protec- 
tion to his whole body, than all the rest of his armour 
together. There were different kinds of them, some 
large, and others comparatively small. Some were 
large enough to guard tne entire body at once; others 
of less size were passed with dexterous movement from 
one point to another as the eye gave warning wher^the 
enemy's weapon was likely to strike. Shields were 
manufactured sometimes of^light wood, or oziers woven 
together, with a .covering of tough bull's hide, or, in 
some instances, of brass; somedmes of a bull's hide 
alone, two or three times folded over. They were so 
formed as to present on their front side, toward the 
enemy, a surface more or less rounding from the centre 
to the border, so as to turn aside whatever struck them. 
To make them smooth and slipperv for the same pur- 
pose, as well as to keep them from Jbeing injured by the 
wet, it was common to anoint them with oil. (Is, 21: 5.) 
Among all ancient nations, it was held to be a great dis- 
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grace, and so a great misfortune, to lose the shield in 
battle. God is called a Shield and a Buckler, because 
he affords the most secure protection to all who put 
their trust in him; ioith favour he comfiaaaea the righ^ ' 
teoua 08 with a shield. (Fs. 5: 12. 18: 2. 47: 9.) 

Offensive weapons were of two sorts; such as were 
used in fighting hand to hand, and such as were used in 
fighting at a distance. Of the first kind were the sword 
and the heavier kind of spear. The Sword was short, in 
comparison with ours. There appear, however, to hav^ 
been two kinds of the weapon, one larger than the 
other; the first had only a smgle edge, the second had 
an edge on each side, like a dagger. The edge of a 
s^ora was often called its mouth, with which it was 
sdd to devour flesh and to drink blood. The weapon 
was carried in a sheath fastened to the ^rdle, so as to 
hang upon the thigh; whence the expression to gird on 
the sword or to madce ready for war. (Ps. 45 : 3. } The 
justice of Grod is represented as being armed with a 
sword, to destroy the ^ilty; and sometimes the means 
which he makes use of to accomplish punishment, are 
figuratively styled his sword. (Ps, 17: 13. Is. 34: 5 — 8. 
Jer. 13:12. 47:6,7.) In like manner, the Assyrian is 
called the rod of his anger, sent against a hypocritical 
nation, and the Medes and Persians, led by the illus* 
trious Cyrus, before wliom Babylon's glory fell, are de- 
clared to have been his battle^xe and weafions of war, 
employed to break in pieces the nations and to destroy 
kingdoms. (Is. 10:5—15. Jer. 51:21—24.) The S^wrr 
-was a lon^ wooden staff with an i^ point— For fight- 
ing at a distance, javelins, bows, ffid slings, were used. 
The Javelin was a spear of lighter make than the one 
used in close fight, which was darted with the hand 
against the enemy. The Bow and the Arrow are of 
veiy ancient origin. Bows were generally made of 
wood; sometimes, however, of brass. They were so 
strong, that it required frequentiy the greatest force to 
bend them: hence they made use of the foot as well as 
the hands for this purpose, treading on one end, and 
pressing on the other with the left hand, under the 
whole weight di the body, till the string was brought to 
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the right pohit and fixed there by the other. Bending 
a bow, accordingly, they used to call treading it, Ar- 
rows were made of reeds at first; afterwards of light 
• wood pointed with iron. The Quiver was hung upon 
the back; so that the soldier might reach his hand over 
his shoulder and draw out the arrows as he wanted 
them. Tlie Sling also was one of the earliest weapons 
of war. Most wonderful was the skill which was some- 
times acquired by practice, in the use of it The Ben- 
jamites excelled m such skill; many of them cotUd sling 
stones at an hair^s breadth and not mtss, and could use 
their left hand about as well as their right. (Judg. 20: 
16. IstChr. 12:2.) 

Cities were generally surrounded with a wall, to pr(J- 
tect them from enemies; and sometimes with a doable 
one. On the top of walls, towers were raised, which 
often rose to a great height From these, stones and 
arrows were discharged upon besieging armies. Guards 
also were kept constantly stationed in some of them, to 
look out for the approach of any danger, and to sound 
an alarm when it appeared. Great engines were some- 
times placed in them to hurl destruction upon the enemy 
with more dreadful force. These were either immense 
bows, which were bent by means of powerful machi- 
nery, and shot arrows enormously large; or prodigious 
swings, which were put in motion in like manner, and 
hurled great stones and balls of lead. Engines ci such 
sort, invented by cunning men, to shoot arrows and 
great stones withal, king Uzziah caused to be placed 
upon the towers and bulwarks of Jerusalem. (2d Chron. 
26:15.) It was coiftion to erect single high towers 
also in other places through the land, especially on the 
borders of the country, in which military guards "were 
kept— When an army besieged a city, they often dug a 
ditch around it, between themselves and the wall, to 
keep their own camp in security; and sometimes an- 
other on the outside of their own camp, to have it pro- 
tected behind and before. Then they cast u/i a bank, 
or mound of earth, against such parts of tiie wall as 
seemed to be least strong, which ran slanting upward 
from the ditch so as sometimes to equal the wall itself 
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in hei|;ht. From this they shot with their weapons into 
the city. The BaUering-ram too was employed at a 
very early period. It was a long, heavy beam of solid 
wood, with a head of iron or brass mounted on one end. 
This was at first boitie on the arms of the soldiers and 
driven with violence against the wall; but afterwards it 
was hung by means of lone ch^s, so as to be fairly 
balanced in the middle, and thus made to swiiig head 
foremost against it with much greater force. Where 
the strengtn of the walls and the watchful skill of the 
besieged, were such as to baffle all attempts to take the 
city by storm or by strats^m, the more tedious way of 
starving it into a surrender was resorted to. Sieges of 
great cities lasted sometimes in this way a great while; 
and awful beyond description, in some cases, were the 
sufferings they occasioned. (Deut. 28:52 — 57. 2d Kings 
6:24—30. Jer. 19:9.) 

The onset of a battle was very violent, and was made 
with a great shout* In the ancient way of fighting, the 
qualifications of a good warrior were very different 
from what they are now, since the invention of gun- 
powder has changed the whole manner of war. Personal 
activity and strength were then allrimportant Soldier 
was often called to join with soldier, in direct individual 
combat, in which he must destroy his antagonist or die; 
and when he.escaped with victory from one such despe- 
rate trial, it was only to engage in another equally criti- 
cal. Battles conducted in this way, it is easy to per- 
ceive, must have been commonly very full of blood and 
death. Terrible was the slaughter accomplished bv 
war in ancient times, and sad was the desolation which 
the monster scattered abroad to mark its fata} path. 
Even the tender mercies of victory were cruel. In the 
treatment of its vanquished foes, the successful army 
owned no restraint but its own pleasure; and it was too 
often hurried by the wrath excited in battle to glut its 
vengeance, by using its power with the utmost rigour. 
Fields, and houses, and cattle, men, women, and chil- 
dren, became by right of war the property of the con- 
auerers. They considered the spoils of the conquered 
le proper reward of their warfare. The soldiers, who. 
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as we have seen, received no wages, felt themaelve&en* 
titled to these as the oolyr compensation which they 
could expect for their services. The hope of securine 
a reward to themselves in this way, was one powerful 
motive that animated them in thdr trials and toils; and 
accordingly the division of the spoils after battle was al- 
ways an occasion of the most boisterous joy, such as rose 
from the fields in the time cf harvest, or rung through 
the hills when the season of vintage was come. (Is. 9: 
3. Ezek. 29:18 — ^20.) Oftentimes, captives of every 
age and sex were sold into bondage; and not unfre- 
quently the most brutal outrage cmd violence were em- 
ployed in their destruction, without the smallest com- 
passion. (2d Kings 8:12. Is. 13:16—18. Zech. 14: 2. } 
When the wrath of the conqueror had been provoked 
in more than a common measure, he passed like ah 
overflowing flood through the land, reducing it to waste 
and barrenness the most deplorable. Whole nations 
were sometimes carried away out of their own coun- 
tries, and settled in others far remote, that they might 
be the more effectually subdued into complete obe- 
dience. . Thus Israel and Judah were carried off into 
distant regions, and other people were brought from 
different countries to occupy the desolate cities of Sa- 
maria. (2d Kings 17: 6, 23, 24. 24: 14 — 16.) In some 
instances, however, more humanity was exercised, and 
conquered countries were allowed to remain under the 
government of their own kings, on condition of paying 
tribute, and thus continuing to acknowledge their subject 
tion from year to year. But if such rebelled, they were 
punished with dreadful severity if again overcome* 

Such was the character of war amone ancient nations 
in general. The Israelites, however, had much more 
humanity in their common manner of warfare, than 
was exercised by other people: and if much of thar 
conduct, in this respect, seems after all to be marked 
with cruel severity, when tried by the principles of later 
times, we are to recollect, that m the matter of war a 
nation's behaviour must necessarily be regulated, to 
some connderable extent, by the general usage and 
spirit of the age to which it belongs. For its own se- 
curity, it must employ with its enemies, measures in 
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some degree of the same nature with those which other 
governments adopt We are to bear in mind too, 
that in the case of some of their wars the Israelites 
acted under the express direction of God. Thus th^ 
were commanded to destroy the Canaanites without 
mercv, because the measure of thdr iniquity was fulL 
God nad a most perfect right to give such a command; 
and they, in the execution of it, discharged a solemn 
religious duty. To find fault with them for this, would 
be as if one should <}uarrel with the storm, or charge 
the lightning with injustice, when they fulfil in .temu* 
the judgments of the Almighty. 

When the consequences of bdn^ overcome in war 
were so dreadful as we have seen, it is no wonder that 
great consternation and grief were felt by a conquered 
people. They often betook themselves to flight, willing 
to forsake every thing for preservation from the cruelty 
of their enemies. Not unfrequently they fled to the 
tops of the mountains, and lonely caves and wild 
rocks became their places of refuge from the over- 
flowing scource.— Great, on the other hand, was the 
rejoicing which the news of victory spread through a na- 
tion. Among the Jews, the conquerors were received, 
as they returned home, with the most unbounded glad- 
ness. The people came out to meet them from dif- 
ferent cities, with son^ of congratulation and praise. 
Bands of women especiailly went forth in this way, widi 
instruments of music in their hands, and welcomed their 
approach with dancing and singing. Thus, " the women 
came out of all the cities of Israel, singing and dancing to 
meet king Saul, with tabrets, with joy, and with instru- 
ments of music" (IstSam. 18: 6,7. SdChron. 30:3r»38.) 

The image of a battle, or continual warfare, is em- 
ployed in the Scriptures, to set forth the difficulty of the 
Christian life in this present evil world; and the Chris- 
tian himself is represented to be a soldier, whose safety 
reouires him to be at all times clad in complete armour, 
ana to abound in watchfulness and labour to the end. 
The enemies to be opposed and overcome are terrible 
in strength. We wrestle not, says Paul, against Jlesh 
and bloodf but against firincijfialities, against /lovfera, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
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9fUriiual vnckednesa in high /daces. Wherefore take 
unto you the whole armour of God, that ye may be 
able to withstand in the evil day, and having done all^ to 
stand. Stand therefore, having your loins girt about 
with truth, and having on the breast-filate of righteous- 
ness; andy our feet shoavnth thefirefiaration ofthegosfiel 
of peace; aboveall, taking the shield of faith, wherewith 
ye shall be able to quench all the fiery aarts of the wicked, 
jind take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the Sfii- 
rit, which is the word of God: Praying always with all 
prayer and supplication in the ^irit, ana watching 
thereunto with all perseverance, (Eph. 6; lOr-180 This 
fight the apostle calls, in another place, the good fight of 
faith, ( 1st Tim. 6 : 12. ) The man that endureth to the end 
obtains the victory, and for his reward receives a crown 
of life. It is only to him that overcometh, that the bless- 
edness of heaven is promised. (Rev. 2:7,17,26 — 28. 
3: 5,12,21.) What holvjoy the aged Paul felt, when he 
found himself, after all the dangers, and toils, and dis- 
couragements, and sufferings of this great fight, able to 
shout toward its close. Victory! victory! (2d Tim, 4: 
7,8. ) This victory is won, through the helping grace 
of (rod, by means oi faith, and without this it is not pos- 
^ble. (Ist John5:4,5.) 

We have already seen how the Christian life is repre- 
sented under the image of a laborious race, such as was 
common in the ancient Grecian Games. The Holy 
Ghost has made use of the most significant things, a^ 
wdl as the most forcible words, to teach us the greatness 
and difficulty of the work to which religion calls us, and 
to stir us up to earnest concern and untiring continual 
diligence in its pursuit. (Matt. 7: 13,14,22. 10: 37,39. 
11: 12. 13: 44—46. 20: 16. 24: 42—44. Luke 13: 23— 
30. 14: 25—33. Acts 14: 22. 1st Cor. 24—27. Philip. 2: 
12* 3: 7—17. Heb. 3: 12—14. 4: 1, 11—13. 6: 12. 12: 1 
— ^3. Ist Peter 4: 18.) How strange, that men, with the 
Bible in their hands, should so generally feel as if reli- 
gion did not need uncommon interest or uncommon ex- 
ertion! Multitudes, who call themselves Christians, 
are pas^g onward through life hardly conscious of any 
struggle or trial of a reUgious sort whatever, and yet 
they dream that they are on the way to heaven. If you 
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taik to them of spiritu&l discouragements, aiixietiea» 
toils» and conflicts, they know not wh£t you mean, or per- 
ha]i8 regaid all such langua^ as the ackly.cant of &- 
nadcism oc gloomy superstition. They show far more 
concern about the affairs of this world, than about all 
the infinitely interesting realities of that which is to 
come, and seldom allow these last to engage their 
thoughts or their conyersation; yet they pretend to be 
followers of them who through fidth andfmtience have 
nme to inherit the promises. But let us beware of such 
aelusion. The Devil would like to persuade us, that 
the road to heaven requires no great care or effort to be 
found and travelled; but Christ nas assured us, that it is 
difficult and narrow, and that few find it The Devil 
will whisper to the soul, that there is no need to be con- 
tinually watching and striving in order to secure eternal 
life; but the Bible warns us to work out pur salvation 
with fear and trembling* The redemption of the soul 
is precious. The ruin out of which it is to be raised is 
most awfiil. All Heaven is moved with interest for its sal- 
vation. The Son of God has laid down his life a ransom 
for it And shall we dream of having it lifted such a 
height from corruption to holiness, with no corresKxid- 
ing mterest or exertion on its own pavt? No: reugion 
claims, and certainly deserves, our nighest regard uid 
most serious labour. It sets before us a race; and we 
piust run, laying aside every weight and casting off 
every hinderance, if we would win its prize. It sets be- 
fore us a battle; and we must fi|;ht, arrayed in all the 
armour <^ righteousness, and resisting evu withm and 
without, on to the close of life, if we wrald secure its vic- 
tory and be crowned with immortal glory. By |^race 
we are saved, it is true, through faith, but this gift of 
God is not obtained without hear^ desire and endeavour 
on the sinner's part; and then, raith must lead to earn- 
est and diligent labour in the work of jmrifying the 
heart and overcoming the worlds— or else it wul be but 
a dead feith, vain and unprofitable. 
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Measures of Length, 

Yards. Feet. Inchei 

A finger-breadth, about 

A hand-breadth, rather more than . 
A span, or half cubit, about .... 
A cubit, the length of a full azed man's "^ 

arm, from the elbow to the extremity > 18 

of the middle finger .... 1 j 

Feet Inches. 

N. B. Some compute the"). g 
cubit to be . • 5 
And others only . . 1 6 

The computation here selected is, pro- . 
bably, rather too lar^e. There seems 
no sufficient ground in scripture, for 
supposing dinerent kinds of cubits; 
the only texts, which appear to im- 
. ply this, being capable of another in- 
terpretation. {Mte, JBz. 40:5. — 
43:13.) • 

A fathom, 4 cubits ...2 8 

EzekiePs Reed, by some computed to 
be 3 1 2 

A stadium, or furlong, 400 cubits . . 222 8 

A mile, 10 furlongs, bong about one- 
fifth longer than an English mile . 2,220 6 8 

* The reader is infonned that in the preparation of a Stereotype 
Edition of thig work, it became necessary to leave four leaves 
blank, or to fill them up with usefiil matter. It is hoped the fol- 
lowing tables, &c. will be found convenient here, though they are 
not new. 

2a2 
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Meaaurea ofcafiacity,for Com, or Liquids, 

Wine Gal. aaarts. Pints. 

ThcLogT^ofanEphah Of 

The Cab -^ of an Ephah . . . • 1 14 
ITie Omer iV of an Ephah, about . .030* 
The Hin i^ of an Ephah, about . . . 110 
The Ephah, or Bath, or Batus {Lnkt, ^ ^ ^ 

16:6.) about ..••••••-! ^ i 

The Chomer, or Homer, 10 Ephahs . 7S 2 i 
(This should carefully be distinguished 

from the Omer, which is only a hun- 

dr^thpartof it) 
Some thmk the Kor, ko^pj, Luke, 16: 7. 

to be the same as the Chomer: but 

this is not fully agreed on. 
The firkin, as mentioned JohUf 2: 6. is 

differently computed. Some thmk 

it contained .0 3 1* 

The Measure, or Choenix, mentioned 

Rev. 6:6. seems to have been the 

daily allowance made of com to a 

slave; perhaps rather more than .010 
That mentioned 2 JSnga, 7: 1. is sup- 
posed to have contained about . . 2 

J Table of Weights and Money. By Troy Weight. 

lbs. OS. Pea. Gra. 

The Gerah ^ of a Shekel .... 00 12 
The Bekah i a Shekel ^ ^ A ^ 

TheShekel ^ ? ^2 ^ 

The Maneh, 60 Shekels .••••260 
The Talent, 3000 Shekels . . . . 125 O 
Litra,/oAn, 12:3. 19:39. 
N.B. Some make the Shekel, accord- 
ing to which all the other wdghts 
are computed, rather less than in 
this table ; and others rather more. 
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3^ney, in Value, 

This is a subject of a very difficult nature: for money 
is mere relative property; and its value consists in the 
quantit)r of things useful to life, which it will purchase. 
Kow it is certain, that the same weight, either of brass, 
silver, or gcdd, will at one time, and in one place, pur- 
chase far more of these things, than in another time, 
and place: and probably, an ounce of silver, in any of 
the limes of which the scripture treats, would pur- 
chase as much as three, or four, or five ounces now 
would. All, therefore^ that can be attempted on this 
head, is to show the relative value of the money men- 
tioned in scripture, as computed in the money of this 
age and nation. An ounce of silver is generaUy, I be- 
lieve, coined into something more than five snillings: 
but as minute exactness is not the object in this place, 
the computation will be made at that price. 

The Drachma 71 

The Beka, or Didrachma .... 1 3 

The Shekel, or Stater 2 6 

The Maneh, or pound '7 10 

The Talent ......... 375 

A. Talent of gold, (at 16 of silver to 

one of gold) 6000 

N. B. Some learned men compute 
each of these lower, and some high- 
er. But this appears to be about the 
. mean, between discordant opinions. 

Roman Money mentioned in the Nev) Teatatntint, 

£% 8, dU fat* 

A Mite (aisttoO . Of 

A Farthmg xoffMrnf (about) .... ll 

A Penny, or Denarius 7 Oi 

APound,Mina . , ,32 60 

A Table of Time, 

Learned men state the names of the months, and 
thdr relation to the months into which we divide the 
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year, as follows; but all the names mentioned are not 
found in scripture. Of those which are, a reference to 
some text, in which it is named, will be annexed. 

1 Nisan, {JSTch. 2:1.) or Abib {Ex. 

13:4.) March, ApriL 

2 Zif, (1 JRng8, 6:1.) or Jyar . . . April, May. 

3 Sivan, (jSsM. 8:9.) May, June. 

4 Tamuz, or Thamuz June, July. 

5 Ab July, August 

6 EM. iMh. 6: 15.) . . . . .J^^^p^er. 

7 Ethanim, (1 Kinga. 8: 2.) or Tifri j 0(§Jb^^'"' 

8 Bui, ( 1 Kings, 6: 38.) or Maiche- i October, 

swan ( November. 

9 Cisleu, or Chisleu, {Mh. 1:1.). j oSb^! 
10Tabeth,(jE«fti.3:16.). . . . jj^^^*"' 

11 Shebor, or Sebat, {Zech. 1:7.) . jfe^SV- 

12 Adar,(^zra,6:15.) .... Jm^^"^*. 

13 Ve-adar, or the second Adar. 

This last month was added, or intercalated, from 
time to time, when the twelve lunar months, fallings 
considerably short of a solar year, introduced such an 
irregularity in the seasons, as was inconsistent with the 
observance of the sacred festivals at the proper time. 
This month being, on those occasions, added, between 
the end of Adar, the twelfth month, smd the beginning 
of Nisan, the first month, brought back the computattoti 
of the year to some degree of regularity. It answered 
the purpose, in some measure, which the 29th of Feb- 
iniary every fourth year, does in our days: viz. to pre- 
serve a coincidence between the twelve months, wnicli 
constitute the year, and the actual yearly revolution of 
the earth round the sun. But the intercalated month 
by no means settled the calculations of the Israelites, in 
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that degree of exactness, to which astronomers have at 
present reduced it The months of Israel as here sta- 
ted, are supposed to answer, each to the closing half of 
the former, and the first part of the latter of our months, 
as annexed to them; but these intercalatory months, 
and especially the absolute necessity which there was 
for them, must considerably deduct from accuracy in 
all these calculations. They are, however, suffidently 
exact for all useful purposes. 

The days of the week were numbered by the Israel- 
ites in their order, the first, the second, &c. the seventh, 
op last day of the week, being the sabbath; but it does 
not appear that they had any names affixed to them. 

Their days were generally reckoned, from the set- 
ting of the sun, to the next settingof the sun, according 
to the original arrangement; <*The evening and the 
morning were the first day." 

Both the night, from sun-set to sun-rise, and the day, 
from sun-rise to sun-set, were divided into twelve hours; 
which must have been unequal in their length, at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. It should, however, be I'e- 
membered, that the land of promise, bemg situated 
much nearer the Equator, the difference in the length 
of the days in summer and winter, and of the nights 
during winter, in proportion to the days, was far less, 
than m this country. — Some, however, think, with 
much probability, that the diviaon of time into houra^ 
-was introduced oy the Romans. The word hours as 
used in some places of the Old Testament, does not 
seem to denote a measure of tirae;«but merely the coin- 
cidence of events. 

The night likewise, from sun-set to sun-rise, was, 
among the Israelites, divided into four watches. — Sup- 
posing the sun to set at six o'clock, according to our 
computation; the first watch reached from 6 to 9; the 
second, from 9 to 13; the third, from 12 to 3; and the 
fourth, from 3 to 6, or sun-rising. 
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A TABZB 

Of some of the States, Officers, arid descriptions <^ 
Men, as mentioned in ike Canmdcal Scriptures. 

Patriarchs; fathers and heads of families, who 
eventually became renowned and celebrated in Israel: 
as the twelve sons of Jacob; and David the ancestor of 
the kings of Judah. 

Judges. In the common use of the word* ma^s- 
trates in general are intended, whether superior or in- 
ferior: but it frequently marks out those temporary su- 
preme rulers, whom God nused up, to refoim rehgion 
and deliver lus people, before he placed kings in here- 
ditary succession over them; that is, from the death o£ 
Joshua, to ^e nomination of Saul to be king, or rather 
of David, as substituted in Saul's place. 

King s. The kings, of David's race, were especially 
appointed to that omce, in hereditary succession, by 
God himself; but for Solomon's sin, ten tribes were 
taken from his family, and given to Jeroboam.— -Thus, 
the kings of Judah, of David's race, and the kii^ of 
Israel, or the ten tribes of several families, reigned 
separately, till the days of Hezekiah; when Israd, or 
the 'kingdom of the ten tribes, was finally carried 
captive. 

Israelites. This is the proper name of the whole 
nation, as descended from Jacob, or Israel; and became 
appropriate to the ten tribes only, after their revolt 
from David's family. 

Jews, or Judeans. The descendants ci Judah, 
with the Levites, Benjamites, and others, who joined 
themselves to Judah, after the division of the kingdom, 
are meant by this name. — ^It is therefore mnaifestly im- 
proper, though very common among learned men, to 
call the nation in general Jews, at any period of their 
lustory, till about the time of the Babylonish captivity; 
when the ten tribes being dispersed, all the remains of 
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the nation gradually received this name> and are known 
by it to this day. 

A Hebrew of the Hebrews. A lineal descendant 
from Heber and Abraham; and not one who had been 
proselyted, or whose ancestors had been proselyted. 

A Proselyte. A person, from another nation, who 
was incorporated into the church of Israel, by receiv- 
ing circumcision, and becoming obedient to the law of 
Moses. Learned men distin^ish between dififerent 
kinds of prosel3rtes; but the scripture does not 

Prophets, or Seers. Extraordinary ministers of 
religion, whom (Jod raised up to reveal his will to man- 
kind, to reform Israel, and to predict future events; 
especially the coming of the Messiah, his sufferings, 
and the glory that should follow. 

Sons of the Prophets. Persons educated in the 
schools of the prophets, from the days of Samuel, who 
instituted them ; from whom God frequently called men 
to the prophetical office; and who on many occasions, 
were extraordinary teachers of true religion, when the 
priests and Levites neglected their duty. 

Scribes. Learned men, whose professed object was 
to expound and enforce the law of God, from the days 
of Ezra to those of our Lord. — ^The word scribe in tne 
history of Israel, under regal government, generally 
means secretary; that is, to the king. 

Rabbies, Doctors, Lawyers. Scribes, who had 
attained to certain degrees of ^ninence or reputation in 
their profession; and who were distinguished in a man- 
ner, not wholly unlike the academical honours conferred 
by modem universities. 

Tetrarchs. Persons, each of whom were appoint- 
ed by the Roman emperors, to govern a fourth part of 
that district, which had formed the kingdom of Herod 
the great; and which, at his death, was divided into four 
governments. (Ab^<?, Luke, 3: 1.) 

Centurions. Officers in the Roman army com- 
manding a hundred men. 

Publicans. Tax-gatherers, under the Romans. The 
principal publicans farmed large districts, at an annual 
rent; and were aided by the Roman armies, in exact- 
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ing their demands ftom individuals; and the inferior 
publicans rented smaller tracts of them, or were their 
servants. 

Pharisees. A sect among the Jews, in the days of 
Christ, (having sprung up some time before,) which, 
under the pnnession of extraordinary strictness and 
sanctity, was remarkable for hypocrisy, pride, censori- 
ousness, and covetousness. They however maintained 
the true doctrine concerning the resurrection, and re- 
ceived all the books of the Old Testament, as divinely 
inspired, even as "the oracles of God." 

Sadducees. a sect of infidels among the Jews, 
who, professing indeed some regard to certain parts of 
the scriptures, denied the resurrection, disbeheved a 
future state, and the existence of angels and spirits. 
, Herodians. Sadducees, who shaped their religion 
to outward circumstances, and especially paid court to 
Herod. Some say, they professed to befieve that King 
Herod was the Messiah. 

Samaritans. The descendants of the nations, whom 
the kings of Assyria settled in the country, from which 
they dispossessed the ten tribes; unit)ed with some 
Israelites, and apostate Jews, and Jewish priests, who 
established a scnismatical religion in Samaria, which 
produced the most determined reciprocsd enmity and 
antipathy between them and the Jews. 

Nazarenes. a name by which the Christians were 
at first distinguished; 4)ut afterwards applied to an 
heretical sect 

Stoics. A sect of heathen philosophers, who prided 
themselves in a/iathy, or an affected indifference to 
pleasure or pain; who considered virtue as its own re- 
ward; and who maintained that all events were deter- 
mined by fate, as superior to the will of the gods, ev^n 
of the supreme God. 

Epicureans. A sect of heathen philosophers, who 
ascribed a]l things to chance, and considered ' 
as the chief good. 

the enp. 
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